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NEW RUBAlYATS OF OMAR KHAYYAM. 

(IIiriiERio Unpublishlu. ) 


Prefatory Note, 

T he original manuscript — ^in Persian ol course— ot these 
hitherto unpublished Rubaivats of Omar Khayyam 
was found in a little cylindrical tin-case under a very old 
almirah in the Dak Bungalow at W — — amid that 
miscellaneous assortment of empty sardine-tins, boot 
brushes, and such like, jvhich one seldom fails to discover 
safely stowed away in these convenient recesses. I at 
once called for a tin-cutter, and, cutting open this curious 
casket, I pulled out from it an old, but tolerably well pre- 
served roll of tough parchment, written on both sides, from 
which it is clear that Omar did not intend this manuscript 
for the press. I had at one time studied the Persian, or 
rather Arabic character for a job whfch I didn’t get ; that^ 
fenewledge now did me yeoman service ; for with that, 
and the help of a good diqtionary, I managed to decipher* 
the whole manuscript ; a little' mpre labor, and I traiis-' 
planted the, starizas into English , verse. ' f _ 

With.r^ard to the contents of these Rubaiyatst,, it. 
is curious to reflect on the inveterate consert^atfvene^ pf 
Idle' East. Wlien did Omar live ?" Let me see--jomew^|^' 
jfeh the thirteenth century, or thereabouts. But*'j|rorh' 

. the descriptions contained in these stanzas ohe woul^ ' 
they were written only yesterday." So mur^ll hcrwever 
is certain : there wefe D|,k .Bungalows in thosp far off days/ 
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atid also Khansamali^, and also Bakers, and also Gowlis, 
and also Dhobis - and what is more, things arc much the 
same now as they \^ere when Omar sang of them, or piped. 
No wonder tlie poor man took to drink We have his own 
word for it. He writes : — 

A Book of Verses underneath the Bough, 

A Jug of ^ Wine, a Loaf of Bread, and thou 
Beside me singing in the Wilderness — 

O Wilderness were Paradise enow ^ 

With these few introductory lines I leave the following 
New Rubaiyats of Omar Khayyam to the judgment of 
the gentle reader— if he cares to read them, 


I 

IlH V>AKhd\ LoM. 

1 sometimes think there's inore lU it* than Dough — 
A pinch of Cut, a Piece of I wine —or so — ■ 

And many another thing, so haid to guess— 
Such as —once eat — you'll never ask for moe. 

But 1 could not believe that this was true — 

To all who said so, blindly answered— “ Phew !- 
O never let your Heart grieve over what 
You hear— ^unless that you can see it too." 

^ But wait — for I was hungry then — i trow — 

As hungry as a ravined Shark — or Crow — 

And then I heard it said : — " Another Time 
You'll see it for yourself — and then you'll know'.' 

But O that so rAuch should depend on Guts — 

And what, and what, the Epiglottis shuts — 

That Loaf of Bread 1 ate that Day — I now" 

Can never eat the ]jkc — ^no— not for Nuts. 
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Lo ! there that brown-domed Thhig that lopks so nice — ■ 
’Tis Yesterday’s — ^To-day ’twas donp^p’er twice — 

Thence comes it that it looks so brown and crisp. 

And also that it costs — How ranch ? — ^tpur Pice. 

But whence ?---And who has made this Thing ? —And who 
iVlay tell me of this Thing a thing, or tM>o,? 

It canifc within a Bamboo l^sket.— and — 

And that is all yoo’lt ever find but — ^you.’’ 

» * * 

. I 'iont my Cook then off— ^it oncc-^^pell-'mcll, 

To ask the Baker -^arjid come back as well. 

And by and by my Cook, Came back, and^said 
Tlie Baker knew-’— biit did not like lo tell. 

* t ^ * 

Then lo this same brown ,Toat I turned me— ^ 

If 1 might ravel out this Mysteiy * 

And crisp, »ind crisp^ it answel*ed - ' Take that Knifed 
And cut me tip in Slices — then you’ll sec.'' 

\ took the Knife— ^nd - as I am alive - 
Plumb down into its Inward did 1 dive — ' 

And cut thin Slices ofi--and saw— and said — 

Ah ! — Who may hope to eat- auid then— survive. 

For here — and there — in small Mcanderings — 

Running Quicksilver-like 1 saw those things— 

' A little Piece of Twine — a little Thread — 

And — little shiny Flakes, that looked like — Wings. 

A long — how long — 1 cannot say lo Scale — 

I like to hope 'twas from a Horse's Tail, — 

And then a little thing of Cresent Shape* — ^ 

Was it ? — But why not from a Finger-nail ? 

A Bttle Odd or End^they call't a Fag — 

A Chip of Wood — ^a little Piece of Rag — 

A pretty little Feal^er of a Bird — 

And then some Fibre from a Gunny Bag. 
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And blacj<ish Atoms here — ^and there — were strown — 
That made wh^t should be white to look quite brown — ■ 
Mere nether Millstone Grit — mere thinnish Dust — 
Such as floats gratis all about the 'I'own. 

And that ? — and that ? — and that? — Ah ! — that’s an Ant — 
And this ? — A Wasp ? — But this ? — Alas ? — I can’t 
Make JJead — or Tail of — Sure I’ve seen the like 
Running upon the wall — or — up my Pant. 

€ 

One day 1 walked upon the Street — and — flop — 

Came Face to Face upon this Baker's Shop — 

And — for Fd heard so many Wonders tell 
Of all that went on there — I straight did stop. 

But then that Place was dark — and very still — 

A little Light— but Ventilation— nil — 

And all I could not see— But -what T saw — 

O wondrous ! — would it were impossible. 

Hi 

And there I saw the many Loaves which yet 
Were without Form, and Void — and can't forget — 

' How many— Ah ! — how many cat their Bread 
In Peace— in Innocence — while others sweat. 

And then I murmured— and my Heart misgave, 

And, murmuring, said — ** I've had a narrow Shave ! " — 

Not Sancho Panza saw such Things when he 
Dived headlong into Montesino's Cave. 

And as I skid upon the slippery Floor, 

And, walking, came before the Oven's Door, 

I heard a Voice distinctly say to me 
once it said to Macbeth — Eat no more !/' 

Then if the Bread ydu eat is not alk Dough — 

What — what is to be done ? — I'd like to know^ — 

O both the Baker — and the Baker's Loaf — 

To hell «with them— br else— to Jerichg* 
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O list not to the Baker's Sophistries — 

One Thing is cert — he does not care \ov Flies — 

^ One Thing is ccrtain-^all the rest is Lies — 

Yeast made from Gram and Toddy will not rise. 

But O could you — and I — and all — conspire 
To cajeh him by the Collar — Horrid Liar f — 

Would not we give him Stripes — and- -litigate 
On Foodstufjs, nearer to the Heart's Desire ? 

What ? — call a I-oaf a Loaf — as Spade a Spade — 

And when that Loaf is bought for' Cash — and paid 
To find things in’t you never bargained for — 

And cannot pay for — O the sorry trade. 

In vain — Alas ! — for all is Ducks — and DrakeS-- 
The Baker still goes on — ^and bakes — and bakes 
, But do thou take an Oath — ^and keep it too 
And live for ever on Chappatti-Cakes. 

And should the Rascal Baker come again — 

And beg you — buy from him a Loaf — or twain - 

Then lay one Hand upon that unhai^ged Wigh!. — 
^ Ap,d with the other ply a — Rattan Cane. 

n 

A Cook well versed in making things of Dough — 

A Loaf of Bread — without or Twine or Tow — 

And a good Beefsteak somewhat underdone — 

O Loaf and Steak were Paradise enow. 

I • 

% 


II. ‘ 

The Gowli’s Milk. 

Wake ! — ’Tis a Sound between a Screech and Roar 
‘And I awoke — and it was half past Four — 

And turning then my Optics to the Spot — 

, Behold*! — The Gowdi at the Cook-room Door. 
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And tliKiii my Heart rejoiced, and I said — 

‘ Ah now's the^fime — I’ll just jump out of Hod — 

And go, and see what in that Vessel is- - 
Is’t Milk indeed ?— or something else instead ? ’ 

Kof oft — liow often- Ah I cannot say- 
1 wanted just to catch her on the Way — 
flow doth it look within that Pot oPluass ? 
llo\v thick ? Why thinner — latei in t)ie • 

O Milkmaid*- Ciowliw^oman without doubt— 

The same— thou hast not changed or rho})ped aboui — 
For, getting on wfioso Windward - -one sole Whiff 
Paid the old Moslem Fmpcior ilattencd out. 

t came — 1 saw — I said () Xd\ me now— 

And truly — this liere Thing -is’t from t1u‘ Cow— 

And did you— you yourself -this Nedai Juice, 
Drain? Now tc‘ll me truth- or —there’ll he a Row.' 

And then the Shape- it slia[)e it were— for ho ! 

It downward bent- and bending, touched ni}’' Toe — 
And with a Voice that liadTlie Ring of Truth, 

It answered — ‘ No — 'Tis from a Buffalo.’ 

Then felt I like that WatcluT ol (he Sky, 

Or like stout C'ortez, when with Eagle Eye, 

He stared at the Pacific- -and I said — 

' At last I've found Hue— Hater of a Lie.' 

it 

t^It matters little, this — or that-- or other — 

'Tis Milk for all that — even from a Gudhei, - 

’ But tell me this one Thing — just like to know— 
T^'^this same Liquid solely from the Udder ? ' 

At first she would not answer — By and by. 

She said she would not like to tell a Lie— - 

But then there are who say, unless you put 
A drop, or so — the buffalo gets dry. 
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A drop — or two--or ihree — but uovei more - 
t)nlj to Keep the vil born the Door" 

And, huit the Mnthci of that tendu Qilf- 
Hou could 1 ^ — At the most it ipi^fc^ht be four.'' 

And then 1 said — ' 0 nfcvci be a ILiss'-^ 

^\nd with mine own Hand pmued soim in a Glass — 

And ifien 1 plunged a good Lac toim tei 
InL the Thiqg -and ic ad it the ic -Alas ’ 

Rut still the (jrowliwonian did declare, 

She knew much moie than that Laelomctci 
1 hat none who Inid not seen hci pouiing in 
( oulel say — there s so nuuh Water to the Set 

\ could not make hci unde island one Bit 
Watei there was— but then — how much of it ^ 

Om diop— slic Slid - 01 two — or thic l — most four. 

\nd all the ust — she swcuc — was fiom the Icat 

Rut Ah * that Water — was it from the Spring 
^Beside tlic Village slow meandeimg ^ 

Or was it iiom the 11}. chant by the Road ^ 

Ok was it from some— cpnle anotliei thing 

Oi was It fiom the Rhisty's leather Bag ^ 

Or lumbering Barrel which the Bulloeks drag ^ 

Or was it from the gre cn, gre en mantled Pool ^ 

Or was it squeezed out fiom a Piece of Rag ^ 

On all these items 1 did make a Pother — 

And moie I questioned - all the more grew hotter— 

That single Alif I eould not get at- 
And all she $aid — It w^as a drop of Watci . 

Waste not your Hour — nor in your Sleeping Suit, 

Of this, and thgf|^ endeavour and dispute— 

Better go back to Bed at once — an(| go 
Straight off to Sleep — You'll never know the Truth. 
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Alike for me — for yon — and everywhere — 

And those who stubborn stamp their foot — or swear — 
The Screech-owl sitting on the Cookhouse cries^ — ' 
‘You'll ne'er gefbetter — neither Here nor There.' 

Aild true — for is there any use to talk, 

Oi any use in beating of a Rock — 

^ for if 'the Milk has Water ? — Let it be — 

And O be thankful that it has not — CJialk. 

Yes— Make the most of what thou little know’st — 

1 he Milk looks blue — but yet 'tis Milk almost 

For think-^^Ali think — for without that same Milk 
How shalt thou drink thy Tea ? — How eat that Toast ? 

And when the Milk you test, but cannot pass, 

And in your Night Suit stand up the Grass, 

Fling there that poor Lactometer away 
As worthless — and — turn down an empty glass. 

{To he Concluded.) 




Wardha. 


B. G. STEINIIOFF. 
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MODERN SERVIAN POETRY. 


T he Slav literature is a new and woiiclerful ^achieve-’ 
ment in the cultural history ol the world. Tobtcri, * 
,Tourguenieft and Dostoieffsky have exercised tinrivailed 
influence over the mind of the.! present age. But' littld is • 
known, outside their own lands, of countries other than 
Russia. 

Take, for example, Servia. If Belgium «can boast of ' 
4 Maeterlinck and Verhaeren, the little brave Balkan King*- 
dom is proud of its own great masters. The Servian liter-, 
ature — as a written literature in the modem sense — is*« 
one of the youngest of Slav literatures. If we overlook 
an exceptional writer here and there, it is, not older than 
half a century. Its rise marks the gradual liberation of 
the Servians from the Turkish rule. '' 

A hundred years ago the Servians did not posse^^ even 
their native alp^bet and used either the Churcfi or the 
Ottoman characters. The foyc-songs have flecH preserved , 
to us by the Gusla-players The Gusla-player is t!ie 
minstrel, troubadour or spielman of Servia. Our own Kabir 
and Tulsi Dass did not write their hymns but suiig.th^ 
to ‘music. This unwritten literature compasses all -^le 
interests and affairs of life from lyrical self-confession To 
national liberty. Vuk Karadzic was the first to r^dllce 
this national treasure to writing and founded t|ie Slavonic 
Servian script. # 

The SSirvian people are a mixture^ of bloriJl Russiafi- ' 
Goths and brown Northerners. The beginning of .the^new 
Servian literature is marked by the »epoch of SlaV’oiiier . 
Branko Radicevic (1824-185Q). He has left behind him/ 
Mems, the inspiration of which is drawn direct' fyom life. 
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HiSt ' j^pic-drama The^ Crown of the Black Mountain !*> 
iaajiressed 'witli the intensity of a personal quality and is 
'frte*^ .irotn convention and abstraction. Hi-^ rival and 
■^'C^ntemporaiy was Petrovic Njegos (1813-1851). A 
feverish and unsatisfied restlessness characterizes his art.' 
Lat^r Jo van Jovanovic won wide-spread popufarity as 
}»et an'd Lazar Lazarevic and Sima Matavulj earned 
distinction as talented wi iters of e])ic-pro‘^. The Greek 
ii’terature begins with the llliad, the India:^ with the Maha- 
bharata, the lArsian with the Shah Nama, the (ierman with 
the Hildebrandslied and the French with the Chanson de 
Roland. So does the Servian literature, full of religious 
and national si)irit, begin with epic-poetiy A great epoch 
Jignre is that of Warko Kreljevic who in the Holy War of 
1389 slew three hundred Turks unaided and alone. 

Modern Poetry all over the world has become lyrical. 
The realist, the impressionist, the symbolist, the futurist, 
dhe imagist, the interioiist and the exK'riorist are all agreed 
('n the questii)n of l(jrm. The literature of Ser\ia has been 
no exception and has yielded itself to th<‘ tendency of the 
age, and the Servian master-singers have also found their 
true self in little ]Jicces and small poems. Fhey all believe 
in I’ari pour Tart. They do not follow the official aca- 
i^emical intellectual school. Tludr poetry is unconventional, 
erotic <|jtd instinctive. They are rather careless of tech- 
nique and delight in surprises. National Poetry is charac- 
terised, not by a peaceful repose, but by an Han de vie in 
travail. Their national j)oet Stefanovic is not a Tagore 
but an Iqbal. 

The greatest representatives of modern Servian poetry 
are Kostic, Ilic, Ducic and Stefanovic. 

Lazar Kestic was born in 1841 in Kovlij in the south 
of Hungary. He was the son of a military officer. He 
*^had received his University education on the Continent 
and was pBomoted to the title of Doctor Juris Utrisque at 
^he University of*^ Pest. His life was eventfdl and full of 
vicissitudes. In 1870 he was sent to the tower in Hungary 
nn £? charge of tr^son against the Hpuse of Parliament. 
At the time ot^ the Serbian-Turkish and Russian-Turkish 
wars he was living as a journalist in Vienna. Then he was 
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invited by Prince Nikita to ,edit‘the* opici^, and ngstipsaJ 
organ of Montenegro. sPrince NiSiita, ' hii^iiself a pioet, 
possibly became jealous of him, and Kostjt, frien,^og& and, 
penniless, had to return to Servia. Here h6 foitnd work 
which consisted in translating the Pandects into the 
Servian language. He knew English and has left behind 
translations of Hamlet, King Lear, Richard III and 
Romeo and Jtdiet. Here he married an heiress and Ids 
last days were ^pent in comfort at Zombor in the s^uw 
of Hungary. In 1910 he died ol heart disease in a nursing 
home at Vienna. 

Only,^ few intervals in his unhappy life ol misadven- 
tures belong to literature. He has left behind him two 
small volumes of Poems. Among his dramatic works two 
plays Maxim Cronojevic and Grodua are based upon the 
iolk-songs of Servia. Per a Segedinac is a tirade against 
the Hapsburg monarchy. It w'as perlormed as an anti- 
Austrian demonstration on the public stage in 1908 at 
Belgrade. 

Kostic has been the greatest master of the Servian 
language of his time. In his metrics he is mthienced by 
his favourite author Shakespear. Unlike all the other 
Servian poets who employ French syllabic mctcjs in the 
making ol their verse, he uses a strongly accentuated' 
Iambus quantity. He is careless in his rhyn^es and 
abruptly begins orleavcs oft to pair the ends. 

Though Kostic was unsuccessful in all the under- 
takings of his life, it was otherwise with the wild adventures 
of love and youth. He was punish in conflict with shakti. 
His life was composed of alternate moments of illusion and 
hours of disillusionment. He was the Allred do Musset 
of Servia. The following lines, a true and sad portrait 
of the sensation-seeker, are auto-biographical. His life- 
confession is no tale of the joys of love but a haltip,g nar- 
xative of unhappy attachments. 

Oh ! Forgive Me. 

Oh forgive me^ 

Oppressed with thi burden of pain 

I bend to thee 
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My word upon Nevermore 
Will I hold the pen to write 
Or the sword to smite 
Never-^ — nevermore 
Oh forgive me, forgive my ey(‘S — 

My eyes that passionately suck 
The light from the sun of thy face 
But the lighrfrom thy revengeful eyes 
Blinds my own. Ah me 
I can no more sec 
Nothing nothing. 

Oh, forgive me, forgive me 
Forgive I beg of thee 
1 was drunk when I swore 
Restore my pen, my sword 
And my eyes. 

What passionate looks are these ? 

Oh spare me, spare me yet. 

Or let it bo 

Gather me then to thy radiant breast 

Stifle me in thy embrace 

Let me sink in kisses 

And drink the cup of sorrow 

Till I end 

Then forgive me. 

Ilic is the protagonist of the present day Servian lyric. 
He was the son of the poet Jo van Ilic and was born in 1862 
in Belgrade. He was weak and impressionable as a child. 
His education was carried on at home. In 1887 he became 
A proof-reader in the Government Press, and in 1892 rose 
to be an officer of the ministry. In the end he was 
appointed a Vice-Consul at Pristina. His death occurred 
at Belgrade in the beginning of 1894. 
f < ilie/though- he lacked intensely original talent, was 
no imitator of his Servian predecessors. He took his 
suggestions from the Continental masters but did not copy 
them. His poems always contain something of a story 
or ^ugg^st a situatic^. He draws well but has no eye for 
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contour or colour. He is more literary thiCn artistic and 
much of him is lost in translation. . His outlook on life 
is subjective and in this sense he has been called the pre- 
cursor of the great lyricist Ducic. He was precocious as 
a child and is premature as a poet. ♦ 

The ideal of poetry Ihc had set up before himself 
was one worthy of his brave nation. How well he shows 
in these lines that poets are the trumpets that sing nations * 
to battle. * ' . , 


The Poet. 

The chosen of the gods is he 
A votary in the temple of Art 
He burns the incense of life 
On the altar of the muses 
His lyre is resonant of love 
And none of the tunes of his music 
Can ever be false. 

A votary devoted is he 

Of the goddess of freedom of nations 

His message is justice and right. 

As storm from the chimney of God 
Doth smoke on a windy day 
Rises his music divine. 

He will live, the crowned of his nation • 

When all that is transient has passed 
And drowned in the dismal ocean 
Of centuries arm in arm. 

As waves of the mighty sea. 

In his utterance unsurpassable alone 
Is immortality. 

But weak, constitutionally and temperamentally, % lie; 
was, he could not soar to the height of his own ideal. ; 
poetry, if free from metaphysical abstraction, is delicate. ■ 
He can paint coy mmdens and drooping flowers withidftect. 
|n general hd .describes psychologic^, sitnatiofls ^1^ 
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keeps back from pronouncing his own judgment. The 
Guest and Doubt are his two characteristic poems. In 
the first he appears to be a realist, in the sec^Jid an impr^s*^ 
sionist. He is in fact none or both. 

ThL (jUESI. 

] he midnighj: hour is struck ^ ^ 

And the public house is empty of guests 
O'^ly^ the old land-loid ot the inn * 

Turns over the pages of his guest-book 

The ram-drops patter against the window-panes 

And darkness sliiouds the earth. 

What IS theie not a knock at the door ^ 

In the tavern uninvited, unexpected, 

Enters a strange guest — 

Oh, it IS Death himself 

That comes to take his scat at this late houi. 

The land-lord sleeps and snores 
With ihe big book on his knee 
Death approaches him on tip-toe 
^d taking a pen lying on the table 
Enters his name in the guest-book. 

Doonr. 

I found her fair m eailv days of youth 
% was delicate and pale 
I loved her, so. 

The night was sweet and dark 
Alone wpre I and she 
I knew ’not how and when 
Followed me 
Doubt. 

“ Come my way ” said he 
“ How beautiful is truth, 

" ' Let her disrobe herself to thee ” 

I search for tinth , 
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My way is war' and pain 

The days are long, the nights arei cold 

Before m# aeons rise and fall 

The rise of Greece, the fall of Rome I sec 

But, Doubt, my guide 

Doth lead me on. 

* The great poet of Modern Servia is Jfovan Ducic. ,He 
was bom in, the year 1874 in Herzogowiiia. As a child he 
came to Ragusa *vhere he attended a public scho^. Later 
he was sent to the Universities of Genoa and Palis as a* 
St^e scholar*. After his return from Sorbonne he was 
taken into the Servian diplomatic service and was appoint- 
ed an attach^. To-day he is fighting somewhere in the 
defence of his motherland and for the honour of his King 
against the combined forces of the Teutons, Bulgars and 
Ottomans. 

In the beginning he wrote some rhetorical verse, but 
it was in France that he learnt the art of poetry. It was 
here that he fell under the influence of Paul Verlaine, the 
source of all modern poetical inspiration, from the coarse 
realism of the English Masefield to the meaningless futu- 
rism of the Italian Marianetti (Tumb Tumb). It was Ver- 
laine who first realised the ideal of Goethe in PoetiegJ Art. 
Goethe once said to Eckermann, “ If I were young and 
bold enough, I would go against all poetical tradition and 
yet write poems of such high quality that all would feel 
impelled to read them and to leam them by heart.” Ver- 
laine was a fountain of new ii^spiration in Europe. Words 
were no more merely the external form of ideas. They, 
could be used as musical sounds, or pigments in 'Klang- 
malarei ov sound-painting. Words were alive, and* in,, 
verse their true structure was not logical but psychological^ ' 
Grammar which represents the exterior side of logfc;,.^ 
could not limit the mind in its expression All that the’, 
subtle mind of the poet could work into a " thing of beauty 
was truly poetical. Paul Verlaine was born at Met;^ ;in* 
1844. Metz was then French. , Verlaine is a sofltary 
figure among the poets of France, unless we cpniiecF'Idin. 
with the earlier poets Prince Charles <i,’iPi:leajfts,„^4l^e Bouf- 
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bon Poet” and Fra|icois 'Villon, “ the vagabond poet,” And 
no doubt Verlaine had both these sides represented in his 
character. He was a prince and he was a vagabond.' He 
was the elected King of the Poets of France after Locante 
de Lisles. And he sold his songs for a glass of absinthe. 
* His mind, a chaos of clear ideas, was the fountain from 
which inspiration gushed forth and fell back on itself in 
sun-clad drops of myriad hue. The fountain was ever 
full. He began With esthetic subjectivisnf and complet- 
ed the cycle by returning to realistic , subjectivism in 
the end. He laid the foundation of the Neo-Romantic 
or the Symbolist movement. Symbolist poetry isphantas- 
magorian poetry. The realist or the realist-impressionist 
is ^ke the scientist who describes the origin and pioperties 
of the cathade rays. The symbolist-impressionist does 
no^ tell us the how and the why, but shows us the multi- 
coteured radium emanation. He gives us, children of the 
world. Prince Rupert's drops to break and wonder at find- 
ing them reduced to nothing. 

Symbolism spread all over the Continent and reached 
England. In England it was adopted by Arthur Symmons 
and lives in its Aarious forms among the post -decadents 
of to-day. It invaded Germany at the same time. 
Stefan George m his poems whispers about “evenings where 
no word was spoken and nothing took place, but silent 
looks woke remembrances and lured us to confessions.” 
France is the home of symbolism It reached even the 
confines of Europe. Jovan Ducic copies the impression- 
isijj^ and subjective realism of Verlaine. In the year 1911 
Hucifc was awarded the Poetry prize by the Academy of 
Servia and he is no doubt one of the prominent poets of our 
time. 

*• It will not be out of place to note here that the influence 
ol Verlaine has not extended to India. Our own Ghalib 
is at moments a' post-impressionist, even a symbolist. But 
the great master who died in 1869, the year of the publica- 
tion of the second volume of FeU% Galantes of Verlaine, 
knew nothing of him or of European poetry. Rabindra 
Nath,^agore is in open revolt against all Verlaine schools. 
He stands for the diyine primitive elemental song. Iqbal 
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is an Arab ofiering the strong drink of the desert in cups 
of Shiraz and Delhi. His poetry presents the awe-inspiring 
phenomenon of a mighty tree ablaze in a Sahara. He is 
the Roecken-poet of the East. ^ 

Jovan Ducic is alive to the fact that his genius is 
different to that of his contemporaries. He is also conscious 
of his own greatness. This is his conception of true ajrf. 

• 

My Poetry. 

* 

Silent as marble, as shadow cool 
Thou art a dreaming maid 
’Nervous and pale. 

To others is song a woman 

That sings m streets, unclean. * 

Harlotwise 

I deck thee not with pearls of glass ; 

Put yellow roses in thy dark long hair. 

Be proud , give thyself to none 
And shun the vulgar crowd ; Be shy. 

Thy nakedness is divine. 

Clothe it not 

Save with the translucent veil 
Of mysteries. 

The Gladiator and The Cardinal are fine examples ofi 
the realistic subjectivism and the aesthetic realism of 
Verlaine. - ^ 

The Gladiator. 

In midnight silence of the museum hall 
Round granite Mars, nude and drunk, 

Dances the baachante. 

In endless pain 

Cold tears of marble weeps 

Niobe. 

Laokoon winds himself in serpent rings 
Odipus insane with rage and feaf 
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Sits on a heavj^ stone. 

All IS still, 

I hcai the moments fall 
But no ^ hallucination 
Rings the midnight knell 
And 111 the daikness long and cold 
I hcai a sii^h 

Oh here in* ^his very forsaken hall 
Only two thousand years ago, 

With sword fine edged and baie, * 

Was the heait of a young gladiator 
Run through 

The Cardinal compaios with any etching of Verlaine 
ill Ins earl} woik, Poemes Satnrmens. 

Thi Cardinal 

In days of Louis the Great of France 
Moncctic was tinibassadoi at Versailles 
Ihe soveieign gavi an evening re-union 
With MoherS tioop and T ully's band 

From eve till mom the powdered damsels danced 
On the heels of then silken shoes, 

Ihe hall was filled with the dainty odoui 
Spread by then fans— their wings 

Moneetic describes a Cardinal 
The head of the holy Set, 

Who talked me essantly, his mind 
Wandenng with the lapid turn 
Of a satm dancing-shoe 

what could compare with the rare artistic 
^^eauty of the following poem, m its delicate touch, light 

■^lolouring and perfect grace’ 

*<( 

Loneliness. 

« 

In the long wood-end a forgotten spot 
Laden with stillness, where at night 
^he waterfall weeps complaimngly 
s And th^ ^inpty willows sigh 
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In eternal 'silence, stands on a fourttain-brink * 

Loneliness, nervous and pale. 

She stands there, since when ? 

Who knows. 

The trees around her sigh and from leaf to leaf 
Goes the refrain of pain. 

If Ducic, owes the greatness of .his art to France, 
Stefanovic is similarly indebted to England. Svetislav 
Stefanovic was* bom m Neusatz in the south of Hungary 
in 1877 His childhood was passed among the tranquil 
fields around his homestead. He attended the public school 
of his native town and was one of those pupils who are 
more likely to react against a teacher than to follow him 
Then he went to Vienna to study technical engineering, 
but the death of his father and his straitened circum- 
stances obliged him to leave the High School and take up 
job-work in one of the factones. A turn of fortune once 
more enabled him to enter the University. This time ho 
joined as a student of medicine. He studied at the Uni- 
versities of Prag, Zurich and Vienna, and was promoted 
to the title of Dr. Med. in 1902. In 1900 he marrjed his 
cousin Milana Bota. In 1907 he came to Belgrade and was 
given medical charge of the District of Obemavoc near 
Belgrade. But he was more interested in English philo- 
logy than in his own science and resigned his office. 

Stefanovic 's poems have appeared m three small 
volumes and a selection entitled Sunlight ani Shade is in 
preparation. He has also written a sketch-book in prose, 
some ballads and a social drama named Suboki for which 
he was awarded the gold medal of the “ Matica Srpsfea,." 
His translations include portions of Rossetti $uj.d 
Swinburne, Shakespear’s Othello, Macbeth and Julius 
and a rendering of Oscar Wilde’s Ballad of the 
Jutl, .K f ^ 

Stefanovic took the art of Dante Gabriel Rossetti' for 
his model and drew inspiration not only from his poen^ 
but also from his paintings. The English Sphnet foi^ 
attracted him and he has introduced and popul^^Sed'^it* 
in his coun^. ’ ' 
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The poetry of Stefanovic is didactic and problematic. 
His national poetry is full of strength but not harsh and 
heavy. It is war for the sake of the cause, and not for its 
own sake, that leads the nation to victory and glory. He 
is like Rueckert and not hke Neitzche or even Max Von 
Schenkendorf I would have likened him to Byron of the 
Isles of Greece, but Byron is a pessimist. Stefanovic 
believes in the sure .victory of right over wrqpg. He does 
not possess the language of the prophets of the old Testa- 
ment but can command words of flame at his bidding. 

The following great poem explains more than any 
possible comment the unbreakable spirit of the Servian 
nation and its earnest resolve to conquer or to die. In„ 
these passages there is nothing which a matter-of-fact 
mind could not have thought out, but it is the privilege of 
genius alone to arrange and to know what is pertinent and 
essential. 


The Accord of Immortality. 


Oh soul, IS there a happiness so beautiful and pure 
As to be able to say to the world 
At the moment of entering the House of the Dead 
I gave thee all I had. 

The cowards alone are afraid of death 
Or bondsmen and slaves 
" I am the captain of my soul 
I am the master of my fate ” 

Hamlet-wise, I see the game of life. 

Death is the brother of sleep. 

He who fears his icy heavy touch 
Was dead ere he died. 

Jhe rivers in their headlong rush 
Fall into the mighty sea. 

I go to greet the ange| of death 
Unhesitatingly. . ^ 
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My approaching end with interest I watch 
This world crumbles m &ight, 

And another is bom 
I look in and look on 

The living say of us 
The dead are gone and are no more 
jr^Time has leaped the harvest of their lives, 

On their knees sleeps desolate transitorincss 
And pale <*and airy phantoms alone 
Are left in memories here and there 
We know it but otherwise 
And laugh at their mad delusion 
O living. Reflect but for a moment, 

Do you believe you have fallen 
Like angels, unborn on earth. 

Oh men, look at your muscular aims 
Your hands that flash the temble blade ; 

Oh women, look at your long wild hair 
That inmesh the hearts of your loveis, 

We have given you your hands 

We have given you your hair 

You speak with our mouths stopped with dust. 

You see with the empty sockets of our eyes 
Our youth lives and blossoms in you ” 

“ Why do you adorn our graves with crosses 
And put wreaths of leaves and flowers thereon 
We do not live in the graves 
^ We live in you, we are you.” 

" We are ever with you, in waking and dream 
Like your shadows we never forsake you 
And in the wars you wage on time and space 
We are the helpers that lead you to victory 

Here is a description of the Servian sunset by Stefanovip, 

The Sunset. 

The sun sinks in all its purple glory 
The rays a kingly host 
Flee before the forces of,.thet 
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The sunset bow with shafts of finishing light 
Opposes the invading ^forces of gloom. 

But the dark-hooded princess conics 
Death the trumpeter 
Heralds her car of victoiy. 

My heart is giippcd with feai 
1 see the approaching end 
The last shimmer of light 
Flickers and is gone 


Moradahad, U P 


\BDUR RAHMAN SEOHARVI 


THE ILEX. 


A fairy pinnace on a lake of fire 

The crescent moon cleaves thiou^li the 

dusky gold, 

The smoking altars of the West are cold, 

And cold the flames that wreathe the dead 

day's p3n:e. 

O’er a dumb land, unvexed by sound of sea. 

Or purl of brook, or breath of wayside flowers. 
Or nver murmuring to the songless hours, 

Or swallow's flight or feathered minstrelsy 
Latticing starkly the pulsating light 

Rises the blackness of your towering frame. 

The hauntmg cadence of your flute-like name 
• Falls like a whisper from the lips of night. 

Here, Earth drops from me hke a garment shed 
j |And Sleep’s dark wings are folded round my head. 








Delhi. 


A. S WOOP. 
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WOMEN’S PART IN THE GREAT WAR. 

• 

W HEN the history ol the great Euiopean war comes 
to be written, the part played by the women ol the 
belligerent nations will form a noble and inspiring chapter. 
In Britain — ^indeed, in every part of the Empire, from India 
to Australia, from Canada to South Africa — the manhood 
of the nation has responded in magnificent fashion to the 
call of King and Country, and never in the history of war- 
fare has anything finer been witnessed than the rally of 
over three million men in defence of the Motherland. It 
was at once the supreme triumph of voluntaryism and 
the vindication of democracy and^ree institutions. 

Scarcely l^ss remarkable, however, has been the 
patriotic attitude of the women of Britain in the hour of 
national crisis. In all ranks and classes this war-enthu- 
siasm has manifested itself — from society butterflies, who 
have renounced the comforts of the upper world and 
volunteered as Red Cross nurses, to the thousands of 
working-class women who have spent their leisure hours 
after the manner of " Sister Susie ” of music-hall fame in 
“ sewing socks for soldiers.” It may be, *as the Countess, 
of Warwick says, that some of these society women are 
merely seeking new sensations. " One hears repeatedly/' ' 
says the Countess, “ that this girl or that has gone to the 
front, and one imagines devotion, self-sacfifice, self*# 
restraint, and a dozen kindred virtues. Unfortunately, it 
is chiefly in the realm of the imagination that these 
virtues exist. For the rest, the interlopers want ume'^i 
light, and plenty of it ; their pictures flood thn illnktrated 
papers, and to read what is written of them the inexperi- 
-enced person might imagine that they ai:e. ' ^beating ,1lhe 
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heat and burden of the day, the solitude and anxiety of 
the night, while in vei^ truth they do no more than search 
for fresh sensations in an area that should be sacred." 

, . . > Lady Warwick certainly knows the type of women 
: among whom she lives and moves better than the present 
writer can possibly do, but the indictment is assuredly 
much too sweeping in view of what has happened in recent 
months. There may be black sheep among the V, A. D.. 
nurses — it would be amazing if there were not — but 
the voluntary Red Cross workers have 'rendered noble 
servic^both at the front and in the hospitals at home. 
The brave band of Scottish nurses in Serbia* remained 
at their post of duty during a virulent typhus epidemic 
which they fought and conquered almost unaided. Who 
will say that these women were not as worthy of the 
Victoria Cross as the gallant fellows who have been keep- 
ing their bull-dog grip on the shell-swept beaches of G^- 
lipoli ? Some of their number fell victims to the dread 
epidemic, and over each heroine’s grave might be written : 
“ Greater love hath no man than this that a roan lay down 
his life for his friends.”*' 

( Nor have the nurses in France and F|anders and at 
the Dardanelles been less worthy of honour. They have 
tended the wounded under most trying circumstances, 
and often in the actual danger zone, in imminent peril 
of their lives. Not infrequently the hospitals have been 
shelled by the enemy, but the women never faltered in 
th^ work of mercy. At every part of the far-flung 
battie-hne this good work is being carried on. 


* Attho autumn meeting of tJie Scottish Women's Hospital Committee held 
at M^Craigie reported that there were in Serbia four hospitals under 

the e^igeof tha S. W, H. — at Valjevo, Lazarovatz, Mladanovatz and the original 
one at Ktagujevatz. There were in all 925 beds under the charge of the exe- 
cutive %;ommittee. The hospital at I^zarovatz is a purely Serbian .mUitafy 
hospital staffed by Scottish women surgeons and nurses. The Mladanovatz ia 
now known as the Madge Keill Hospital Memorial, the funds having beeur 
gfbscribed by golf^S throughout the kingdom and colcmies. Mrs. Xanrie^. 

* treasurer^ reported oh het visit to France where she had baen greaUy' 

t nmpfcfiaed^with the work carried on at the Abbays de Koyaumout, and at the ’ 
vhautelonp, Trojreiu Provision is made at thi* hospital for bedsw 
bode in the AmbfUlahce Vokmte. Mrs. Hunter also report^ that 

arranged In tents for nursing and contains 200 beds. The' 

good re^Ua 
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Mr. W. L. McAIpin, describing in a London daily . 
his visit to the Scottish Women’s Hospital at Cantcloup, 
speaks highly of the work of the women surgeons. “ Your 
lady-chauffeurs, the good angels who brought us to Para- 
dise,” was the significant remark made by one grateful 
soldier. Mr. McAIpin had an interview with one of the 
sisters at Canteloup, and asked her if the Frenchmen wer<.> 
good patients. * 

” Best I ever had,” was the reply. ” They’re just 
like babies. They are wonderfully patient and have 
extraordinary confidence in the women-surgeons At first 
they were not quite easy in their minds at being operated 
on by women. They had never heard of such a thing. 
But now that they have seen us at work we have won 
their confidence, and they say they prefer the female 
surgeon.” 

In the hospitals in Britain, too, the wounded have 
been tended with the utmost care and kindness. " I live 
to-day,” wrote one grateful wounded soldier, “ because 

of the efforts of Nurse F and I hope with my last 

breath to say ‘ God bless her.’ ” That remark is typical 
of many thousands that might have been made — and 
doubtless have been made — since the fires of Hell were let 
loose on Europe some fifteen months ago. Truly, the race 
of Florence Nightingales is not by any means extinct, and 
hundreds, aye thousands, of men broken in the wars have 
learned from personal experience the meaning of Long^ 
fellow’s lines: — 

A lady with a lamp shall stand 
In the great history of the land, 

A noble type of good 
Heroic womanhood. 

It must not be forgotten that it was a woman whet!- 
revolutionised war-nursing, and broke down th^ fooHs^ ,i 
yet cast-iron, traditions of mere man. The building, Ujou' 
of an efficient army nursing service has been 
work right through. But the women-workbi^ iiH, 
battle-zone have not been confined to nurses ’ 

It is well known that duriner the bast ..vea£%dhe,.wetil(nt 
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France have rend(jrcd splendid services as stretcher- 
bearers. One officer of the Royal Army Medical Corps 
remarked that it always touched him deeply to notice 
the care and tenderness displayed by the “ little girls 
who drive the cars.” A writer in the October number 
of the Englishwoman mentions the case of a girl still 
in her teens w'lio, as the result of persistent efforts, was 
allowed to accompany the motor ambulances from a base 
hospital to the Belgian bring line, and herself helped 
to remove the wounded from the trenches, frequently 
under heavy fire ” Not once, but several times the 
ambulance on which she was travelling was wrecked by 
bursting shells. Tn this way she worked throughout the 
bitter and drenching months of last winter, and it was an 
experience of which the stoutest-hearted man might have 
been proud. Remember, the girl was not out of her teens, 
and, at first at any rate, she could not speak French and 
had not heard one word of Flemish.” 

The British military authorities, however, do not 
look with favoui on the proposal to allow women to act 
as stretcher-bearers, but it official red tape were shattered 
by a ‘‘ whiff of grape sliot,” there need be no doubt what- 
ever that the women of Britain would nobly grasp the 
opportunity to help in the work of the R. A. M. C. Women's 
Reserve Ambulances, and similar organisations are already 
in existence with bands of full5^-trained women ready 
for immediate work in France or Britain. 

All that the women of Britain have done on behall 
of the wounded will never be known — even a bare outline 
<if that work can scarcely be attempted — but their devo- 
tion, self-sacrifice and untiring zeal will assuredly rrak 
among the noblest records of the war. 

Strong representations have been made to the mili- 
tary authorities in favour of a further extension of women's 
sphere in connection with the auxiliary services. There 
* is no Iteason, for example, why women should not take 
complete charge, or at any rate assist very materially, 
in cooking the food for the huge armies under training 
» and even at the front. The supply of food has been, 
and is, on a liberal and even generous scale. It is no 
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vain boast to claim that no army has ever been 
better fed than that which is fighting in the trenches in 
France and Flanders to-day. But at many of the depots 
there is a scandalous amount of waste, and sometimes, 
too, good and wholesome food has been spoiled by inexperi- 
enced cooks. One is tempted to suspect that it was a 
long-suffering soldier who first declared that " God sends 
the food but th^ Devil sends the cooks.” There is room 
to-day for a Florence Nightingale to re-organise the whole 
system of army cooking. Certainly, with a number of 
expert housekeepers and women-cooks to superhilend 
matters at the various military centres, there would Ite 
much less waste and inefficiency in the preparation of our 
Soldiers’ food than there is at present. 

Women as Shell-makers. 

The making of munitions has made a strong appeal 
to a large class of women. If they may not march to 
the front like their brothers, to the beat of the drum 
and with the cannon roaring in the distance, if their ser- 
vices are not required to nurse the wounded or tend the 
sick, they may at least help to fashion the powerful explo- 
sive shells that brought victory to the Allies in the recent 
great attack in Champagne and at La Bassce and will 
yet drive the invaders back beyond the Rhine. The 
making of shells has the thrill of real war-work, and even 
at this arduous task the record of the women and girls 
is worthy of all praise. It is true that even before the 
outbreak of the war a few women were employed at tend- 
ing Machines which call for little skill on .the part of the 
” minder,” but they were few in number and the tasks 
allotted to them were of secondary importance. Whefi 
the first shot was fired, however, all this was changed; 
It soon became apparent that the world was to witpess' h 
war of engineers and of ammunition. The demand 
'high explosives was unprecedented. A modem 
devours -shells as a furnace swallows fuel.' 
neer to the lathes, and let the women help tbd/'‘‘Jw^^^me 
day;:2^and.the women 
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While the men were rallying to the drilMtalls and preparing! 
to take their places in the trenches, the women had also 
found a new outlet for their energies, and thousands to- 
day are engaged in the various branches of munition work. 
Nor is it merely the minor task*’ at which they are employ- 
ed. They assist the skilled en ,ineers, it is true, but they * 
also attend to many of the more important machines and 
are doing the work in a highly efficient fashion. 

The experience of one great firm erf shell-makers is 
typical of many others. Sir William Beardmore, at 
h^ works in Glasgow, employs 800 girls as machinists, 
and the results, he declares, have “ surpassed expecta- 
tions.” A writer in the Engineer thus describes the work 
which the girl shell-makers at Messrs. Beardmore’s ar* 
doing : — 

« “ The girls employed were entirely new to the work to which 

they were put ; but so great was their enthusiasm that they 
became adepts in the processes which they had to carry out in 
a remarkably short space of time. Moreover, not only did 
they become skilled enough to perform the various operations 
so as to produce articles exactly to gauge, but the average 
output is wonderfully high. . . Some of these girls have now' 

been at work for about four months, and were first trained by 
instructors selected from men employed in other departments of 
Messrs. Beardmore’s Works, assisted by skilled operators sent 
down from makers of several of the machines, and they 
were found to be capable of a good output on many of the 
operations after only a week’.s instruction. . . Whether done 
by day or by night, the work is iust as good and iust as 
speedy,” 

That is a high tribute to the work of the girl shell- 
makers, but their achievements do not end there. De- 
scribing the work on an 18-pounder shell, the writer says 
it the original intention of the firm that the screw- 
^ttmg on the tapered end of the shell, should only be 
done rougldy by the machine and finished afterwards by 
" a tapj^' “ but the girls took upon themselves the final 
^ew-cutting on the machine to gauge, and this has 
fqnnd absolutely . satisfactorr. - . 
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Sotoe of ‘the iKavier Vprk, «such as the screwiiig in 
t>f the base-plug, is done by the mdn, but another task, 
that of rolling the edges of the plug to set it fast, although 
lequiring a considerable amount of physical strength and 
exertion, is performed by the women. The girls, we 
. are told, “ will not admit that the work is too heavy foi 
thent, and to see them handling 4 . 5 inch shell bodies on 
the large combination lathes without using mechanical 
assistance or the'labourers provided by the firm, is a great 
pleasure.” * 

It is not pretended, of course, that the women are 
capable of doing the work of a skilled engineer who hts 
served an apprenticeship of six or seven years and is 
lamiliar with the construction and working of many dif- 
ferent kinds of machines. No one expects anything 
of the kind, but they have acquired sufficient skill to 
operate one particular machine and to do one special 
branch of work with a celerity and efficiency which ha^ 
astonished even expert mechanics. The demand for mu- 
nitions on all the fronts is enormous, altogether without 
precedent in the history of warfare, and men as well as 
women will be called on to supply the needs of the allied 
armies Mr. Asquith, speaking on the munitions diffi- 
culty on September 9th, of last year, said : 

" If the women step in, and if, as I hope and believe will 
be the case, no hindrance will be put in their way, either by 
the employers or the men, we ought to make, and 1 believe 
we shall make, gigantic, and at the same time, rapid strides 
in the solution of one of our most pressing problems.” 

Of the willingness of the women to ” step in ” there 
can be no manner of doubt, and the assurance of the 
Government that the trade unionists will not suffer by,’ 
the temporary relaxation of their regulations should 
sufficient to avert any threatened trouble in that quartos 
There is a very large reserve of women Workers who 
not engaged in work essential to victory, and if this, 
of labour is adequately organised, there should be 
culty in securing a satisfactory solution of th6 
■prohlem. 
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Women’s invasion of the sphere of labour usually 
reserved for the sterner sex has not been confined to the 
making of munitions. When recruiting on a great ^ale 
began, there was soon in many industries a marked 
scarcity of labour. Young men forsook the plou^ fpr 
the drill-hall ; lads behind the counter laid down ‘ the 
“ ellwand ” and took up the rifle instead, and in every 
department of industry the flow’^er of fne nation’s maij- 
hood forsook the arts of peace and began to prepare for 
the grimmer work of the trenches. Again there came a 
call for the women to take the places of the men who 
have gone to the front, and in this case, too, the response 
has been remarkable. In the early morning one’s letters 
will be delivered by a neatly-uniformed young woman 
instead of by the familiar postman. If one travels to 
work by tram-car, the tickets will be checked and punched 
by a woman conductor or, if one has occasion to use the 
train instead, the tickets will, in all probability, be 
collected by an dlcrt and smart-looking young woman. 
Hurrying through the street one may even have to dodge 
a motor car driven by a lady chauffeur, and when one 
arrives at a place of business it is not at all improbable 
that a bright-faced young girl will have taken the place 
of the ordinary^ lift-boy. Clerical work too has been pass- 
ing into the hands of the women, and more than one im- 
portant business establishment to-day has a staff composed 
almost wholly of women clerks. Women as ticket-col- 
lectors, car-conductors, chauffeurs, clerks, and even a:; 
gardeners and farm-workers — such is the extraordinary' 
transformation that has taken place in the industrial 
life of Britain during the past fifteen months. 

- It is true that the employment of women in some of 
the , occupatio|^s mentioned is not by any/ means a new 
tiding. Wpniln farm-workers, for example, were fairly 
ntimerous in certain Jiaits of Scotland and in the north 
of England, but thfere has been a veryr considerable increase: 

their number since the outbreak of the war. At clerical^ 
;;wprki top, .women hofl;: previously, pro ved their efficienevi 





, althoiifft' thfefe was' on- part ot many, emp^qyers ot 
* laljour a stubbofn bar of prejudice* which the war crisis 
in industrial life has effectively broken down. Occasion- 
ally, too, one might have seen in remote rural districts a 
rojbust countrywoman going the daily round delivering 
'-and collecting letters, but it is not until very recently 
^thjA the post-woman has become a fairly familiar figure 
even in large towns, notably in the Metropolis. On the 
other hand, it Vould have been almost possible before the 
4 war to have edunted the women railway workers on the 
fingers of one hand, while women car-conductors were, 
1 think, wholly unknown. 

As car-conductors women have proved a conspicuous 
success. At the conference of the Municipal Tramways’ 
Association held in London last summer, it was stated that 
there were 1,700 women engaged in traffic work alone in 
the tramways. Since that time the number has bee» 
increased by at least fifty per cent., in all probability it ha*- 
been nearly doubled, and there is every indication that the 
number will be materially increased in the near future 
Mr. J. Dalrymple, the general manager of the Glasgow 
Corporation Tiamways, stated that he had had 12,00^ 
applications for situations. At present Glasgow employs 
818 women conductors. Under the auspices of the 
department there is a school, with a ticket-inspector a^ 
teacher, where the women are instructed in their various 
duties. Every pupil has to go through the order of 
inquiring the destination, issuing and punching the tickets, 
and galling out the names of the stations. The remaindei 
of the women sit round on forms as passengers. A furthe:^' 
period of training on the cars, under the supervision, of' 
a male conductor, follows, and in the course of eigh^' 
days or thereby they were deemed qualified to take 
charge of the cars. The influence of the women, even c% 
the “ roughest and toughest ” routo, declared 
manager, was all for the good, and theymould handle 
ruly men better than the male conductors. It 
fact, the unanimous opinion of the conference t]fiat( wojMkl' 
conductors were a great success, and when a;^elegafe'. 
;^^d there, was no suggestion to 
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men, ^ere were cries of *“ W|;iy not'?” It fe ihbM than, 
doubtful whether such an extension of women’s work on^ 
the«ars would be advisable. The task of driving a tram- 
car through crowded streets demands not only care and 
skill, but also a considerable amount of physical strength. 
So far as the conducting of the cars is concerned, how-* 
ever, the women have assuredly justified the confidence 
that was placed in them. 

On both the English and Scottish Railways an in- 
creasingly large number of women are bemg employed, 
as ticket-collectors and porters. Their duties, of course, 
include only the lightei and less dangerous branches of 
railwaymen’s work. They have neither obtained an entry 
into the signal box nor encroached on the footplate, but 
as cleaners of carriages and in loading and unloading the 
lighter kinds of luggage, and as ticket-collectors, they 
4iave proved their general usefulness, and the officials 
speak well of them. When this work was first thrown 
open to the women of Glasgow the wage was 14$. a week. 
Since th^n it has been advanced to 176. with a “war 
bonus ” of 2s. weekly. 

To the other departments of ” war work ” with which 
women have identified themselves it is only possible to 
refer briefly. It has been computed that an arfhy of 
ljOO,(XX) women have taken the places of the men in Eng- 
land and Scotland who have gone to the war ; accurate 
statMics are not available, but the number mention- 
ed is probably, if an 5 d;hing, an under-estimate. In almost 
every branch of industrial life where there has b§pn a 
temporary shortage of men, women have been offering 
fheir services. A considerable number of Scottish women 
teacbera spent their hard-earned summer holiday at 
berfy-picking. In the south of England several groups 
of young womfen left college and university to take part 
in hbp^picking. .i^heir number was augmented by several 
wornen of the^^bfessional classes, organised by the 
,^Natlbnal Political League and working under the National 
ijLand Council. These hop-pickers wer^ engaged on piece 
>%ork and earned from 12s. to 16s., or perhaps occasionally , 
F.aa much a$ week: .Similar groups of women were 
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_ also trained and sent out ‘to take their shaie in ev^ry-day 
’ rural work — milking, dairying and* general farm work. 
It must be confessed that the British farmers did not 4ook 
enthusiastic over the scheme, sharing perhaps the susjji- 
cion of the Countess of Warwick that some of the " war- 
workers ” were scarcely the type of women who would 
#be of much use at leal hard work. Natitrally the women 
^workers whom the farmers preferred \vere those familiar 
with rural life~the daughters of agiicultural labourers 
and country tiadesmen, and hundieds of this class have 
lendered yeoman service m the hay-held, at harvest 
work, at potato-lifting, at tumip-smglmg and similar 
tasks Both in England and Scotland, however, a viomau 
at the plough is still a sufficiently lare spectacle to be 
regarded as one of the “ ferlies ” of the countryside 

To this little army of war-woikers must be added the 
thousands of women and giils who have been engaged ever 
since the outbieak of the war m making the khaki uniforms 
of our soldiers By night as well as by day the combs 
and looms of the big worsted factories have be(^ turning 
out khaki cloth not merely by the thousand, but by the 
million yards Other factoiies have been equally busy 
making “ army blankets,” bags, materials for tents, and 
the hundred-and-one other requisites for provisioning the 
greatest armies which the world has ever seen equipped 
for war. Even in normal times, howevei, such woik is 
almost wholly done by women, and the enormous demand 
for the class of war-raatenal referred to has not involved 
any ^departure from the usual industrial methods. 

What the Women of France have Done. « 

' It must not be assumed from what has been said, 
that tfie women of England and Scotland are displaying;,' 
a greater zeal and entliusiasm than their sistep 
the Channel. That is not the case. The spirit 
Maid who once marched on Oi leans still lives in 
of the women of France. In France, too, when 
laid down his civilian, duties and shouldered < 

the burden was cheerfully taken up 
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before 'the :^omeu of Scotland had mastered the " bell- 
pimch,” women were conducting the cars and selling tickets 
on Mie tramways of Pans and other large towns in 
France. In other departments of life a similar trans- 
^formation was taking place, and for more than -a year 
now the lady chauffeur has been a familiar figure in France. 
Practically the whole business life of Paris and other 
large French town^ is in women’s hands. As for thes^ 
4 peasant women, theirs has ever been ajf arduous life, 
nnd the war has added another heavy burden of labour. 
Two harv(.sts have been reaped, largely through their 
efforts, and the work of the farm has been carried on even 
with the cannon roaring in the distance. The Paris 
correspondent of the Morning Post says ; 

“ This year, as in the past, there is, in the whole of France, 
outside the zone of their armies, scarcely a patch of land, where 
cultivation is possible, that has not been cultivated. In the 
^greater part of the zone of the armies, the work of gettinq in 
the crops and ploughing and sowing fields has been accom- 
plished, while right up on the fighting line, only a mile or so 
Jfom the Germans, a certain amount of agricultural labour has 
been done. . . Much of the work, of course, has been done 

by women and children. In Champagne I have seen the 
woitien in their picturesque sun-bonnets working among the 
vMes well within the range of the German shell. It was largelv, 
thanks to the women, that the unhoped-for harvest of 80,000,000 
quintals of com was gathered in in 1914 despite the invaders, 

I while the vintage produced 62 million hectolitres of wine— 17 
'.mofe than in 1913.” 

' ' Nor .should it be forgotten that it was the agricul- 
miral of the women of Serbia that saved their land 

'from famine. Both in Italy and Russia the woman at the 
‘plough is a familiar figure. There is less direct information 
' about what the women of Germany have been doing since 
the outbreak' of ‘.the war; but it is evident that 
beydfid the Rhine, too, full advantage is being taken of the 
hig reserve of female^ labpur. ' The " war work ” of the 
fCkr^an women has ranged from sweeping the streets, 
iq^ing the refuse ou the carts and labouring in the fields’ 
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to collecting tickets on the railway and taking the place 
of the Kaiser’s conscript soldiers in the offices and factories. 
The Vorwdrts, the official organ of the Social Democrats, 
states that, according to official statistics, 400,000 more 
women have been employed in the factories of Germany 
than during the corresponding halt-year of 1914, 

After the War is Over. 

t 

% 

This abnormal influx of women workers into indus- 
trial life raises several vitally important qiiestions. Will 
woman keep her new place in industry after the war is 
over ? Is it in the interests of the physical welfare of 
the race that she should do so ? What effect will the 
employment of women have on the wages of the men 
when they lay aside the rifle and the bayonet and 
return to the plough and the factory ? These are ques- 
tions which are already arousing a good deal of atten- 
tion both in Britain and in Germany. British trade 
unionists speak in sullen tones of the menace of women 
workers, and the Vorwarts declares that many of the 
women in the factories are worked night and day, and 
that the question of their health is a serious one for the 
future of the country. It also complains that the profits ^ 
of the contractors are swelled by lower payments being 
made to the women for the same amount of work, and 
that this will ultimately have the effect of lowering wages 
for men in Germany. All that sounds just like an echo 
of the speeches of some of our British trade unionists ! ^ 

So far as this country is concerned, I think the fears ' 
of the men are, to a large extent, groundless, though 
wholly so. It is scarcely to be expected, for example, j 
that women will retain their positions in the engineering^ 
works to any great extent after the war is over. Apart| 
altogeth^h from any Government promise to the tr^<3fe 
unionists that they will not suffer by the relaxation Ov 
their rules during the war, it must be borne in mind|5tnja.t , 
the ma)cing of shells is presumably not going 
tinned at high pressure after peace has beenM,^abl%hea.,^ 
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branch of engineerirfg work, and the ordinary duties of 
the mechanics demand, not only a high degree of skill, but 
also a considerable amount of hard physical^ labour, A 
^ few minor jobs might continue to be done by women. 

, workers, but it can scarcely be pretended that they will 
ever become senous competitois with skilled engineers. 

Some of the other occupations to which I have refer- 
red arc, however, eminently suitable for women and girls. 

^ There is no reason, for example, why 'they should not 
* continue to act as car-conductors ; and the women ticket- 
collectors might well become “ permanent institutions ” 
on the British railways These aie occupations which 
are perfectly suitable for women— much more so than 
many of the tasks at which they must earn then bread 
in the factoiies and cuiing-yards Even at farm-work 
there are many little tasks that a woman’s nimble 
fingers can do much better than the clumsier hands of 
the agricultuial labourer ; and both farm-woik and 
gardening — ^givcn reasonably humane conditions — aie 
much healthici and pleasanter occupations than the 
ordinary drudgery of the factory. 

In the report on Women, and Wai-Work submitted 
to the Economic Section of the Biitish Absociation it was 
. Stated that the extra employment of women was regarded 
in the main as a tempoiary measure. The investigators 
iound that “ employers almost unanimously state that 
it is their intention to take back those of their former 
, (employees V^'ho return alter the wai " It was assumed, 
howevet, that many soldiers will not desire to return to 
their former occupations, so that it might be anticipated 
That “ after the war the proportion of women in industry 
will be greater than before, and the competition of men 
^nd women wiU increase.” That I think is inevitable. 
In many C&sm, no doubt, the young men now fighting in 
, Ihe trenches ^ay return, like Cinemnatus, to th^^ planting 
f If cabbages, but there are others who will prefer a more ' 
'■^^adventurous life, and will refuse to settle down to the * 
hum-drum round which they abandoned at the call of 
j^thc drum," In certain indnstries, too, the extra mploy-V 
^ip§nt of woto^ WiH necessary long after the- 
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last shot has beea fired, as there will be “ an eitormoas 
demand for commodities and equipment to make up for 
the ravages of the war.” That was the conclusion amvcd 
at by the investigators of the Bntish Association, and 
it is, I think, a fairly sound one All this lends strength 
to the view that woman’s invasion of “ fresh woods and 
pastures new ” will not end with the war, but that in 
industrial life as well as in professional life, her sphere 
of usefulness will^be widened and her position improved 
as a result of the 'social upheaval occasioned by the wai . 


Scotland 
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MY WESTERN WINDOW. 

♦ • 

t 

T he name over which I write is much more to me 
than a mere nom de plume to conceal identity. 
When I think of “ my western window " I have no 
house of stone or lime in mind, for of such a house I have 
.never yet been the proud possessor. 1 have never even 
had a rented house of my own. Once, indeed, for a period 
of twelve months I lived m a house vvhich, in a certain sense, 
might have been called mine, but I am bound to confess 
that in all my w'andeiing, homeless life, I never was so 
utterly without a home as I was then. The responsi- 
bility of ownership sat so heavily upon me that I was 
^robbed of all the pleasures that are supposed to make 
ownership desirable. During that year I spent as much 
.of my time as possible out of doors, for I found it irksome 
T)6yond description to keep house in either sense of the 
term. 

.. It is then clear that the house, whose western win- 
dow I wish to write about, is not of stone and lime, nor of 
hricli: nor wood, nor indeed of any material substance 
whatever. And yet I cannot call it, as at first I was in- 
clined to CftU it, a house of dreams, for it is to me the most 
real thing in the world. It is wonderfully situated, this 
house 'of mme,<'strangely designed, and pecuUarly built. 
It is a movenhle house and comes with me wherever I go. 
In fact, now that,'! think of it, I live in my house and carry 
it with me, in,much‘the same way as a tortoise lives ^in and 
^. 5 a|ries its shell,* I and niy house are really pne, although 
I ^m compelled^ to separate. /the two in thought. At 
*^€^t it is situated on the sloping ascent of a high moun- 
"^in whose summit seenls ’to reach the sky, and whose 
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t)ase, for aught I know, reaches . down to the nether* 
abyss. The summit is snow-capped, and the ascent there- 
to, though steep, is not inaccessible, but there is no pathway 
leading straight or zig-zagging up to the summit. The 
mountain is still unclimbed nor can pathway be made by, 
any foot but mine. The name of the mountain, if you ar^ 
curious to know, is Life and the snow-clad summit that 
dazzles the eye when the sun shines full upon it is called 
Fruition. ^ 

My house has an eastern aspect and thus looks up to 
the long lone mountain. The view towards the east is, 
on the whole, a pleasant one. There are, no doubt, bare 
bleak stretches of sand, but when the sun shines upon them, 
each grain of sand resembles dust of gold and each pebble 
sparkles like a polished diamond. There arc also frown- 
ing rocks and yawning gorges, but there are so many 
beautiful trees surrounding them that in the distance 
they can scarcely be discerned by the naked eye. There * 
are green grassy glades that invite one to rest, there are 
murmuring nils and sparkling fountains, and the side of 
the mountain is pleasantly clad with trees, and inhabited 
by birds that sing in their branches. Of course the sun 
does not always shine, and the prospect differs with change 
of weather. Sometimes clouds obscure the view, some- 
times rain or sleet or pelting had come sweeping dowir 
the mountain, and then the outlook is somewhat dread- 
ful. To the south of the snow-capped summit there is a 
gap in the mountain through which on verj^ clear days I 
can see from my upstairs window away into a world be- 
yond. How much I owe to that gap and the glimpses 
affords me of worlds away, beyond at the back of th^' 
mountain ! I do not always see the gap, much less,*' sees,' 
through and beyond it, for there are days and weeks 
gether when impenetrable mist envelops the mountffib© 
But on clear mornings when the mists have roUed^taw^;® 

; it often seems to me that I have climbed tb the»yKin4l4'%%- 
'world and can see away across immeasurabM'gi^p'^j^^ 
space to other worlds that have never yet 
ithe range of the astronomer’s vision, or as if 
time'shorizion^upon % 
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(•tfiv^ery; Hme I see through, that gap I feel that for the time 
H^fceing I have snapped all the bonds that bind me, and have 
pushed out all the boundary walls that surround and con- 
fine me. The name of that gap is Hope, a name with which 
#you are no doubt familiar. My eastward view is on the 
j^holc, then, magnificent and impressive. The yastness of 
the mountain, its solemn grandeur, its imposing stateli- 
ness, its snow-clad’ peak dazzling in the sunshine — all these 
are impressive, but the dread mystery of nt when it is en- 
veloped in fog — that is simply indescribable. 

How difleient the view from the w-estein window of 
which I want to wiite ! The back of my house faces the 
west, and the western wall is penetrated by a solitary win- 
dow, w'liich admits the light to a pleasant little rotim in 
, which I love to spend the evening. West of my house 
,theie is a stream viiich, gathering volume liom many 
tributaries as it goes, flows into the abyss at the base of 
^the moe' tain. Ihe western wmdoAv commands a full 
view o that stream wfliose colour changes with the play 
of light upon it, and with the condition of the weather in 
the vicinit}' of my house. Sometimes the stream is lovely, 
now olive coloured, and now' dark gi een. When the setting 
sun shines full upon it, it looks like polished gold, and in 
the moonlight it resemble^ a stream of molten silvey 
IBut when rain falls and a storm rages round my house, it 
igrovys sullen and tuibid, and at times becomes a raging 
jCatatact, muddy, noisy and angry. Sometimes it affords 
'ine^supreme delight and at other times it terrifies and un- 
nerves me. The name of tl\e stream is Memory. 

, This stream and the abyss into which it flows are 
periodically haunted. Perhaps they are always haunted, 
but it 'is ofily in the evening after sunset, and only at 
the season of the new moon that the diabolical ghosts 
■that haunif‘ them play their most hideous pranks. Of 
, course it is evening that one naturally wants to look 
Jirongh a -westem window. Then one wants to see the 
®lden sun go gently down, to see the glory of the depart- 
pfg day with its afterglow, to see the rich variety of nature's 
genius as day by day she puts forth new creations that far, 
i^^i^trip anything ,^the .^versatile hhmau .mind can. 
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conceive or the most skilful human, hand execute.* One 
wants to see nature’s inexhaustible resources, and her 
inimitable skill in mixing colours, and above all to sec her 
lavish expenditure of all that is most excellent, and the 
more than regal generosity with which she throws open 
her gallery of priceless masterpieces to all alike, careless 
of appreciation, content with the silent praise of excel- 
lency. To see all these things one wants to look out 
through his western ^window at eventide. But as I have 
said, the scene upon which my western window looks is 
haunted by the most hideous of ghostly shape.s. No 
sooner has the sun sunk below the horizon, no sooner has 
the credent of the new moon appeared in the western sky, 
before the stars begin to peep, then thousands of spectres 
arise from the haunted stream like mist from some 
tropical swamp. They make the most ugly grimaces, dance 
a hideous dance, and give utterance to the most fearsome 
and unearthly noises. I have seldom, if indeed ever yet, 
met the man who, on such nights, is brave enough to look 
through that window unmoved. Without lajnng myscli 
open to the charge of cowardice I unhesitatingly say I 
cannot bear to look upon the scene. It is no use telling me 
to go forth like a man and “ lay ” these spectres ; they are 
illusive and impenetrable. During the seasons when I 
know the stream is haunted I seldom go into my western 
loom after sunset. If by any chance I should go in, I 
never fail to puU down the blind. But a strange thing is 
that I have never yet discovered any means of keeping’ 
the blind perrfianently drawn. If I stand and with ray 
own hand hold it down it is all right, but as soon as I relax, 
my hold upon it, or go and Ue down in ray easy -chair iiS; 
meditate, it creeps slowly and imperceptibly up, so th^|t 
when I open my eyes I look out upon the haunted scef^| 
Oh ! what would I not give to the ingenious mspn 
/Could contrive some means of keeping that blind 
ently drawn ; for I love my western room, but 
grinning spectres that hover over the stream^ 
peace of mind, not only during the seasQh, 
nre There in force, but for many nights afterwal^^^S’ 
I, prni. haunted, to-morrow night 
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I *was haunted, and the third night^'I may dream of it. 
% Perhaps you would like'*'to know the names of these spec- 
i’tres that haunt the stream called M emory upon which my 
I western window looks. I cannot tell you the names of 
them all, but here are some of the chief ; Regrets, Dis- 
•appointmeitts. Irreparable Mistakes, Lost Opportunities. 
"'These are but a few of them, but they are among the chief 
of that hideous crew, and I fancy you are not altogether 
unfamiliar with their names. f 

I have written of the distant view. Just outside my 
windo'^ is a little garden planted with different kinds of 
shrubs and flowers. The planting of it and the tending 
of it has been the chief pleasure of my life. If you look 
you will see that many of the flowers and shrubs afe com- 
mon, just such as y()u will find in any garden, but a few 
are rare, especially my evergreens, and it is of these rare, 
^common specimens I feel proud. One rare plant that 
'is difficult to cultivate gives more real jileasure when it 
takes root and glo^\b than a dozen ordinary plants that 
may be found in the hedgerows. But if you look again 
you will see that some of my rare evergreens are begin- 
ning to wither and one or two that occupy a central and 
'Conspicuous place are dead. I have not removed them 
from their places, for I entertained hopes that with 
the spring they would revive, but they seem quite dead. 
‘Why they withered and died after having flourished so 
well for a while, I do not know. Perhaps the climate is 
tmfavoutable, for the nights are chilly. Perhaps they 
hdve not been tended with sufficient care, for it is not 
alwa 3 ?^s easy to remember how sensitive some plants are, 
and how they ntay be quite destroyed by digging about 
them' or by pruning them. Or it may be that some secret 
enemy, som^ cankerworm or some parasite is at work. I 
do not know. ' I cannot explain it. I only know some of 
jhty most prizeii, evergreens upon which I laboured with 
l^re have withered, and my very best one is dead, and 
Ijdth them has Jaiigelj?' died my interest in gardening.- 
.That liTOnted Stream doe's not trouble me more on the' 
night of the new moon iyhen 1 see it through my window 
th^ do these faded ' plants hyhen I .look at them through ' 
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Ihe window by day. What are these withered evergreens ? ^ 
They are Broken Friendships arid Lost Love, names with "" 
which I trust you are not familiar. ' 

Do you wonder now that I like to draw down the 
blind of my western window ? I cannot bear to look 
through it. Therefore I rise early on clear mornings 
and look out through the eastern windows upon the long*' 
ascent, the snow-crowned summit, and .away through the 
open^gap to the fair land of promise. With ray mind 
thus occupied I am able, to some extent, to forget the 
spectral forms that haunt the stream of memory and the 
withered evergreens that disfigure my western garden. 


A WANDERJER. 

Rajkot. 
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ON* THE EIFFEL T0WE;R. 

A STORY OF STRANGE MEETINGS. 


I. 


After the Mothers’ Mefting. 


SO much as a whispered allusion to yestcrdav's sen* 
N sation bad been permitted. Under t ho sharp eye of the lady 
cutter-out^ supervisor and reader, these inet‘k matrons had ro- 
imained automatic. True, that a stifled yawn, a furtive glance 
"aj the clock and nudging of the nearest elbow bespoke impatience. 
; {Except fdr occasional little breaks — the inspection of a baby^s 
purijifore br of a boy’s shirt — only the Header's voice was heard. 
> And ;hcard ' so drearily, so entirely without interest! Yet il^b 
; story-book belonged to a category of beloved writers, mosl^ 
iiauthqrc^ses, whose novels abound in love-making and always em'd 
- An unhappy dinoticment, the final severance of devoted 
.IqveisJ ’ pnder ordinary circumstances would have kept these 
Jkiaiiii-wpilcing and mothers awake at night, a tetchy baby 

On this particular afternoon none cared a straw 
foTihi&jrq^'of The two hours' routine for once seemed a 

juvenile alacrity did all jump up when the 
lector^s five, how lightniifg-like were pocketed 

present still called their needle- 

Wmv T^ninirpan fhpir “cmilpc 



regain the privilege of speech!' 
for release from self-imposed, bonds. ^ 
f<jrtupateiy^*iw^^ heard of in this town/.'V 

ex-reeWess add Piresideht;*: 
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, '' Say instead, never wwfortunately,"' sharply put in M^s•^ 
De Lacy Gee, moneyed widow of a rich Squire, whose one object" 
in life was to keep hardened philanthropists a.t bay. Would 
you believe it, ladies,** here she shot almost a vicious glance at 
some present, “ incredible as it may seem, for the very first time 
since my dear husband's will was proved six months ago, twenty- 
four whole hours have passed without a single call on me by the 
— so-called benevolent." 

I perfectly agree with Mrs. De Lacy Gee, but on quite 
other grounds, the worse for me," cried Miss Banncrett, an 
admirable type of George Macdonald's " sweet little woman of 
fifty." " Anyhow, we have something to talk about more inter- 
esting than the east winds." 

Had the words been pointed they were not so taken. 

" Ah ! these March winds," almost groaned out a fourth 
speaker, Miss Comber, this time no dapper httle spinster like 
the other, but a somewhat freezingly good woman. ".Not so 
easily forgotten when in one's bones, Miss Bannerett ! And for 
my own part, the girl not belonging lo my owm set, I cannot take 
much interest in her fate " 

" Well, Miss Comber," roughly interrupted a jolly matron, 
" I suppose it would upset you a bit to learn that the poor thing 
had been murdered y* * 

Next to the ex-rectoress, the rector's wife being perpe- 
tually engaged with her yearly recurrent baby, Mrs. Thompson 
was the great parochial authority. Wife of the churchw;ardcu. 


,a flourishing butcher, both devoted church-workers, she w^s. 
’always invited to the drawing-room tea following a Mothers*^ 
Meeting. Between the very stand-off Miss Comber and ,th^ 
worthy tradeswoman there was invariably a. little sparring. 

' much did the formef plume herself upon belonging to 
of gentility that she had returned Mark Rutherford's;^ 
novel, to the Pier librarian with the remark : " I,, cannot, 
interest myself in an ironmonger's daughter, tlic 
' "Murders are always sliocldng of 
.superior reply, " but of almost daily occurrcnce,rialii;Wfe^i^^ 

•. Oryjoijr eyes out concerning folks read of in 
' ^ that," Mrs. 
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■A second /cbufi was cut short by what always occasioned 
a mild thrill in these feminine divans, namely, the intrusion 
; of ' the ■ masculine clement. A sprinkling alwa5rs infused 
’.■animation, it seemed a whiff from an outer world, especially on 
<jeorge Macdonald’s " sweet little women of fifty,” in this place 
"well represented, did the charm work. 

” Ah ! here comes the rector, he is sure to know something,'* 
.i ejaculated Miss Comber in a voice of relief. 

However much the other sex may be criticised in novels or 
, decried in real life, one attribute is willingly accorded every son 

■ of Adam. Men are always sure to know something I These 
favoured beings, and these only, have the key of the human 
arcana, are beyond question the depositories of its inmost secrets. 

Now the ex-rectoress’s son-in-law, Mr. Cyril Ashley, was 
thfe reverse of a know-all, indeed outside a Mothers’ Meeting he 
'• -would probably pass for the unknowingest among the unknowing. 

■ But he was a traditional authority ; like the Pope he wore a 
•itriple cro%vn, in other words, exercised theological, moral and 
'^social jurisdiction throughout lus domain. No up-to-date ecclc- 
'.^astic was the incumbent of St. Timothy’s. Artless as the homilies 

Jot lay .Methodists on the beach o’ Sundays was his preaching, 
i' But it suited his audience to a T. On the foregoing Sunday had 
.)'he;,not drawn copious, tears from penitents of both sexes by a 
;^itmeral sermon ? Therein he had described the death-bed 
■,;«^epentance of an aged parishioner, his haunting offence being 
•^t'wb' motor-trips on the Sabbath ! 

.’I yjiMteT shaking hands all round, the reverend gentleman sank 
i wearily'into an arm-chair and accepted a cup of tea. That tired- 
•'‘jputTqqk'.^wras natural enough in the father of twelve children, 
.]^ll;fiving arid' .enjoying excellent appetites. 

-if. rf^We.'-aipe .d 3 dng with impatience, Mr. Ashley,” began Mrs. 
„-'jiDe lilcy 'GabV- Isjit really true she vanished as if the earth 
^a4 'swallorired ?” , 

m ** HjS.r^swer a ,.mel^choly gesture of acquiescence. 

™ * ■*' ’j^|,jhas— -I won’t as yet say— had— just 

comAht^^ ^'for^e it is to a young woman so circupi- ' 

ifan^’ .ri’pbbrVi'lriendless' lady's companion. Any news, of 

'' This time the lady g^t an etjnally depressing shake ^of the 
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“ I suppose you don’t happen fo know. Sir, how much money 
she is supposed to have had about her when she left the house ?” 
Mrs. Thompson ventured to ask. 

Just then, before the rector had time to answer, another 
visitor was announced, his unexpected arrival being vociferously 
greeted. Now, indeed, everyone present felt that suspense would 
be put an end to and curiosity more than gratified. 

In these early George Fifthian days, f*)r. Winterbottom, 
time-honoured practitioner and medical officer of health, may/ 
already be described as a survival, indeed he was next door to 
a curio. Still adhering to the silk hat and frock coat, also the 
bedside air of former days ; his grcy-luiired coachman, shabby 
Victoria and aged nag, being ot a piece with their master. Out- 
wardly, indeed, the doctor had nothing in common with his' 
engaging contemporaries of a later generation, one and all looking 
like so many country squires as impeccably tailcjrcd, a smart 
chauffeur in top boots beside them, they fly hke despatch 
riders in their motor cars. 

The good old doctor retained another obsolete but genial 
characteristic. He was a perambulating neu'slettor, a walking- 
chronicle, the greatest gossip in the place. His patients could 
feel mathematically assured on one point. He might not cure 
their dropsy or sciatica, he would quite certainly enliven their 
spirits with the latest tit-bit of news or scandal. Ah ! those 
good old antediluvian doctors. One never heard the words, 
neurotic or neurasthenic, during the much-abused but wholesoino 
Victorian regime. Our old practitioners had a better card up 
their sleeves than scientific nostrums or hypnotism. They knew., 
that the world is made up of grown-up children, from cradle to.f 
grave agog as bantlings for old wives’ tales and neighbours':" 


goingS'-on. 

" WeU, doctor,” asked Mrs. De Lacy Gee, Mis. Thompson, 
giving way to the moneyed doyenne of the place. "Now whV^ 
about ' this extraordinary affair ? Any new's of the runa^^). 
The police . at work . ' • ' * ‘ 

Glancing at the appetiaingiy ladeii ^ea*table and 
^th the .consciousness of an authority moire than able^t^ s^^ ^ 
all, deni^ds, Dr. Winterbottom cleared .his'thtbati * ‘/C 
tvhfen!:he -qhose and a bit o,f a wag.. Jp , booths*, 
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“ An extraoidinary affaii and in certain le'spccts more extra- 
oidmary than any event I ever heard of On my word, I am 
here confounded, for once flabbeigasted, at a dead loss, on my 
beam ends i” 

“ Ciood sfacious, doctor, you don t mean to say that she has 
hanged heisclf ■with her"— qirttis — was on the lady’s lips, just 
in time she substituted the more decorous words, " motor veil 
" Humph • ma’am, that would be a conclusive end of the 
mattci, a long-stop as crickcteis say. Just a pohee enquny, an 
inquest and a case of fdo de st, suicide whilst of unsound mind, 
the whole affaii foigotttn before the week is out But to da'v we 
aie all faced with an uiipitccdcntcd situation A young lady 
just puts on her hat and t,lo'<?‘’ and in bioad daj light sets out, 
as she says, to do a little shopping and — ahem i hio tiace to be 
heaid of her and what is ctin more bewildeiing, nobody cares 
to go to tilt expense of an imcstigation > ’ 

fhe doctoi’s nows or lathci ckutli of news came like a 
thundcibolt Evcijone was dumbfounded 

“ How teirible to think that i jxison we drank tea with only 
tw-o da\s ago, we should nc\ei sec oi jirobabH heir of again,” 
Miss (ombtr at last said with a deep sigh One might have 
supposed she was alluding to a bosom fiicnd 

“ My deal voung lady, ’ inteiposcd the doctor, foi unlike 
the lest of the world he was alw i>s amiibh enough to antedate 
rather than for< stall annivcisane-, ‘ how many indiMduals 
there aie wc should all be delighted m r to sie or hear of again •” 
“ Tea IS sciied if >ou pk isc na am ” slid the spick and 
span parlour-niaid to Mrs ‘^hetf,old 

Whereupon icctoi and doctor sprang to then ft cl, doing their 
best to make up for want of intie \outhiul t i\ dicis, and for the 
moment irald con'vi'viality leigned Aliss Carisbrokt's oddly fallen 
windfall m the shape of -a fortune and disappearance, were for- 
gotten. * 

* ‘ iTo he Conliniicd ) 
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I N 1871 the late Dr. W. W. Hunter discussed in a book 
a question which sounds remarkable and strange 
at the present day, namely, whether Indian MusaJmans. 
are “ bound in conscience to rebel against the Queen !" 
He asserted and claimed to have established two, great 
facts — a standing rebel camp on the Frontier, and a 
chronic conspiracy within the Empire, and it appears that 
for nine months the newspapers in Bengal were engaged 
in discussing the question which sounds so singular in our 
ears. However, the point was seriously raised, and the 
opinions of learned Moulvis were obtained. The decision 
was that “ the Indian Musalmans are bound by their law 
to live peaceably under the British rule.” Dr. Hunter 
added the proviso that ” the obligation continued only , 
so long as we performed our share of the contract and' 
respected their rights and spiritual privileges.” He then, 
proceeded to examine the various grievances put fprwari;', 
in the newspapers and in formal petitions to Government^ ’ 
and admitted the justice of some and denied the truth of 


others. Several of these grievances are now quite for- , 
gotten, while others exist, biit it is more and more recog- « 
nised.that the remedy lies in the hands of the Musalmans 
/ themselves. Thus the Muslims are said to have accus^^ 
the .'Government of - having " closed every hquourS-li^^ 
. walk ’of life to professors of their , creed,”,, because,* 
lir admission to these walks was possible only ‘throug^l'"^ 
.r system of education which was. more readily accept 
the .Hindus than by the Musalmans. TheW}W?c 
powfer and of the emoluments of goy^nuqetil: 

: beep almdst monopolised ” by the latter, und 
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the' hands of Hindus, and it appears that the discontent 
iengendered by this turn in the wheel of fortune made the 
' community, in the opinion of all officials from the Viceroy 
'downwards, “ a source of permanent danger to the 
Empire." A change of policy was advocated, and whether 
• as a result of that change or otherwise, the mutual con- 
fidence established between the Government on the one ■ 
hand and the community on the other gradually improved, 
until when the National Congress was started mostly by 
Hindus, and the Mnsalmans started their own indepen- . 
dent, if not altogether rival, organisations, many officials 
began to think that the Muslims were the more loyal and 
reliable of the two great communities. This opinion must 
•have been confirmed by the rise of anarchism in Bengal 
. among Hindus and its influence in other provinces, chiefly 
- in the same community. The Musalmans of India, 
•however, are not as isolated from the rest of the world 
as are the Hindus, and whenever the fortunes of their 
. co-religionists elsewhere are adversely affected by strain- 
ed relations with Christian nations, the effect of the course 
of history in other parts Of the world on the attitude of 
;Tndian Muslims gives rise to curious and suspicious en- 
quiries, and questions are asked in the British Parliament 
.‘to find out whether the officials here are awake or are nod- 
*ding. The Secretary of State, of course, replies that 
-nobody, ever heard of the Himalayan gods closing their eyes 
in sleej> : if they ever close them, they do so only in 
meditation. It seems to be the general opinion now that' 
elements of danger may exist in either of the great com- , 
munitics, but neither can be suspected as “a permanent 
danger to the Empire.” And, indeed, it would be foolish 
to eJtpress distrust of any community as a whole, 
y Was there ever a nation that had no grievance to be . 
redressed' by its .Government ? Can anyone undertake:, 
jl; 'say that the days of conspiracies are past, or that poli-; 
■* 'd fanaticism is less dangerous than religious fervour ? 
yfnnter laid down ceHain maxims wliich, as they',- 
recently acted upon, seem to embody perennial. >• 
. He wrote that in the first place an sfttempt to^ 
,;’;i^nspiracies hy .wholesale prosecutipiKi.,^with6ul!;?^ 


i 
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•enquiring into the causes of di^ontent, would only 
fan the zeal of fanatics and array on their side the sym- 
pathies of the more sober sections of the population, and 
therefore the necessary enquiries must be made and the 
“ distempered class must be segregated without the 
slightest feeling of resentment, but with absolute 
strength.” This was Lord Morley’s famous policy of 
” rallying the moderates.” When the causes of dis- 
affection are not formulated, as in the case of the mys- 
terious anarchists, the precept about avoiding resentment 
may demand the psychological attributes of a Yogi. How- 
ever, there may be fanaticism in putting down fanaticism, 
and in theory, at least, it may be possible to imagine a line 
between sagacit)^ and want of tact. Secondly; Dr. Hunter 
wrote that, though an enquiry into causes of discontent 
would be conducted with more dignity and gracefulness 
before pressure was brought to bear from without, never- 
theless, it would be mischievous vanity to allow such con- 
siderations to delay justice, where injustice was fairly 
obvious. This precept was illustrated by Lord Morley’s 
policy and has been even more conspicuously acted upon 
by H. E. Lord Haidinge. One result of acknowledging 
that it is never inopportune to rectify a wrong is that even 
the war does not suspend a discussion of controversial 
political questions outside the legislative councils. Manj'^ 
of the Bombay Musalmans were unwilling to hold a meet- 
ing of the Moslem League during Christmas, while their 
co-religionists of northern India were in favour of follow- 
ing the example of the Natiojial Congress. The dispute * 
was settled at a private conference under the presidency i 
of H. E. Lord Willingdon. The reason of His Excellency’s 4 
presence at such a conference probably was that certain, If 
newspapers had attributed the opposition to the;*, 
proposal of the northerners to official inspiration and thfis^ 
head of the presidency wished to show in a pm6tica|'^ 
manner that his government apprehended no 
from the legitimate exercise of their rights by 
lems of his province. 

A more important and abiding result 
,<>f trending the Hindu and the Mnsalma^j!d|2[|^^' 
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ill thte same spirit,* and lending an' equally ready 
.ear lO' both, has been that the two communities are com- 
; .ing more and more to perceive, not only the liarmlessness, 

• but the utility ol jiursuing their common ends in harmony 
‘yith each other. The jiersonal influence of certain Muslirti 
' leaders in bridging the gulf between the two communities 
.’.cannot, indeed, be igmu'ed or undervalued, but besides 
the personal factor, the trend of ci ents both in India and - 
in other countries, and the Government’s declared policy 
of discountenancing rivalries and deprecating the clanger 
to the public peace tlu'refrom, have given a new direction 

; to the political activities ol educated Musalmans. Right 
■ up to Lord Minto’s time they were in the habit of 

• emphasizing* their separate interests more than the general 
-interests represented by the National Congress, and their 
demand of special electorates marked the acme ol their 

^distrust of acquiescence in the reforms advocated 
'Jby.,what has been called the Hindu ('ongress. Their 
•.'separate interests are indeed watched by the Moslctii 
'^League. According to Dr. Hunter, the Musiilmans of 
/Bengal “ with one consent spumed the instruction 
'of idolaters through the medium of the language 
/of idolatory,” and to this day the demand for instruc- 
tion in schools by Muslim teachers, through Urdu or other 
"jVemaculars specially favoured by their community, is put 
‘•forward with unabated persistence, even where the Musal- 
•^ans . speak the same language in their homes as their 
'^IBndu ' fellow-subjects. The comparison between the 
ioaves and fishes of Government Service and of the rewards 
?of public life that fall to the lot of the two communities, , 
is carried on with the same vigilance as it was forty-five 
years- ago., . Nevertheless, a large number of Musalman 
leaders' feel tliat, not by clogging the movements of their 
■'more* a^e brethren, but by trying to march with them ■. 
{are.-^e mteirests of their community advanced alon^ with / 
jthoOT Of others. The Hindus constitute the majority of ... 
^e population, and' when their educated spokesmen ask • 
|br;-a' concesrion, the' possible negative circumstance of / 
^tijsalmans .not having actively co-operated with ;; them 
Slj|^|6^ient,nmnbe^,;Wo^^^ justify ..a refusal, 
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as that concession is of advantage»to both communities ; ^ 
and when that is granted, every community that has reaped . 
the benefit is bound to tliank those who have laboured ’' 
to secure it. The concessions demanded by the National 
Congress are, many of them, of more or less equal ^nefit 
fb all communities, and when the Government is disposed 
to grant them, it would be ungracious for the Moslem. 
J^eague to belittle the services and repudiate the aspira-' 
tions of the more forward political thinkers and workers. 
Thus the League has adopted even the ideal of “ colo-' , 
nial self-government,'’ with a slight reservation. Certain 
writers are fond of speculating what would hapjien if 
that boon were granted now and the British were to retire - • 
immediately from India. Some are of opinion that the’ ' 
Hindu majoritj’^ would sway the destinies of the- whole 
nation, and others that the more virile Musalmans would, 
lord it over the rest. Some are impressed by tlie hete-, 
rogenous compositi(m of the Hindu community and the 
mutual antagonism between various castes, while Mr. 

J. C. Oman, for example, reminds them of the bitter ani-^ 
mosities between Sunnis and Shiahs, and the various 
nationalities from which the Musalmans are drawn. If . 
these speculations are ill-advised, they are also irrelevant, 
for no responsible leaders have hinted at the desirability 
of British withdrawal, nor have British statesmen threat- 
ened the country with so portentous an eventuality. 

Those who have seriously thought of gradually work- 
, ing towards the ideal, and not merely recording it m, 
resolutions, are confronted at the outset by the frequenty,7 
broils to which certain Hindu and Mahomedan festivals,’^' 
give rise and the difference of opinion even between 
educated leaders of the two communities on certain 
tical questions. The attempts made to compose 
differences have so far produced no tangible' restilt^^r 
For tl^ amicable settlement of the disputes whichn^^cj^i^^ 
; between the less educated sectiqns, the Govenu^ei^j^^ 
India was some time ago requested to consider tnd- 
; bility of appointing conciliation boards where'V^^tli&(^<fi^^^ 
' sary. The Local Governments consulted, pou^edjfeqitij ^ 
r^he ptjvfous difficulty of selecting arbitrators.- 

•LA ‘ tiv I. ' ’ - ^ »r} 4*^ vSj ** t 
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be accepted by all pjfrties and of ensuring obedience to- 
the awards of the boards. This difficulty could not have 
been absent from the minds of the originators of the 
proposal : it is so patent. They do not seem to have 
been confident of the immediate success of the scheme, 
though in view of the infrequency of rchgious disput'es 
between Hindus and Musalmans in the Native States, 
they might have -hoped for beneficial results to accrue 
from the association of Indian leaders with the British 
officers who are called upon to settle the disputes. A 
more comprehensive and far-reaching object of the pro- 
posers of the schc'me appears to have been to educate the 
communities gradually in the difficult task of compound- 
ing their differences— a kind of education without which 
self-gdvemment is not possilile. Lord Ripon’s famous 
Resolution on the extension of iminici])al self-government 
explained that the reform did not contemplate immediate 
and unqualified success of the expi^riment, but was 
intended to provide the necessary preliminary education 
to the people. In the same spirit are conctiv’ed some of 
the reforms rocoinmcndcd by Sir William Wedderburn 
and his school. The creation of advisory boards to assist 
district officers and thi* appointiiK-nl of assessors to help 
income-tax collectors arc among the suggestions of this 
; school. While the promise of a fair measure of im- 
mediate success is uiKloubti'illy a necessary recommenda- 
tion of cv^ery reform, its i-ducative value is, from the 
standpoint of the ideal of autonomy, even a greater rc- 
' commendation. The* official rt'pl>’ to the proposal in 
favour 6f conciliation boards for the settlement of religi- 
ous disputes takes no note of the higher and more remote 
ambitions of those who are so troubled in their minds by 
the want of harmony between various sects, castes, and 
communities. Perhaps it is not within the province of 
local administrators to recognise and encourage those 
♦aspirttions, and only a Secretary of State or a Viceroy 
!jnay ne competent to address himself to the delicate re- 
'iS^onsibility of countenancing far-reaching political am- 
i^itions. However, if conciliation boards are likely te;. 
■^. .effective., in. pouring oil on troubled waters, it is open 
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to the National Congress and thQ Moslem League, and 
their branches in the provinces and districts, to appoint 
such boards, and if these be ready to act on their own 
initiative, will their assistance be spurned by the officers 
who are responsible for the maintenance of the public 
peace ? Will not the appointment of such committees 
by the political organisations provide more valuable edu- 
cation in self-help than when the boards arc officially 
brought into existence ? Perhaps the experiment will 
be doubly educative. 

H NARAINA RAO. 

Bombay. 

THE RE*ED WARBLER. 


I asked the quiet hills if they- knew Peace— - 
The fair and beautiful who loved the wood ? 
That I might find her and my searchings cease, 
I heard a whispering— they understood ! 


P)Ut what was meant only the dreamers know. 
The shy reed-warbler sang that Peace was Christ ; 
I longed to tell you this some time ago, 

For they, and we as well, must bide the tryst. 


I thought I’d found it, wandering alone, 

Wliere drifting lilies crowm the leafy edge 
Of that still pool, which like a moonstone shone 
In the enamelled green of grass and sedge. 

Long time I mused — then would the silence break-^ 
So struck the waters, when from every breast ^ 
Came melody so sweet, my heart did ache , 
Because I could not follow it — ^nor rest. 


But it had been ! this soft ethereal song; , 
And stirred my spirit as a dream will sleep, . 
Would my soul sing if Chriifet should pass aldhgi?;* 
I cannot think it would — ^thereat 


' 'll 


VIOLET de 'ma: 
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RANCrS WEIRD. 


A TALI<: OE MAORILAND. 

f^ANGI was drunk, but Rangi was glorious. Not that the 
rC drink made him so. It would rather have lessened his 
■ glory, if anything could ; but nothing could. Nature had made 
Irim glorious. She must have been in an extravagant mood when 
she fashioned Rangi, for he w.ts beautiful, as New Zealand half- 
. castes sometimes .ire. 

. He was tall and straight, sfiuaiely but slunly built, lithe 
atnd graceful as a young tiger ; and he had a face a god might 

• envy. No wonder pcopli* turned to look ag.iin as he passed. 

• He came down the street with unstiady step, his hat rakish- 
ly askew, a smile on his hps. and there was a roguish twinkle in 

; his eye, for he knew he would meet somi' more of his fnonds at 
the hotel. 


■■ As he turned the (orncr, a ehorous of eager voices greeted 
;/ him. ■ They gathered round him, slapping him on the back, with 
Htllo, Rangi!” “How goes it, hoy’''’ “How is Dandy?” 
.V'.Come and have a drink, old chap?” 

Bnt with a graceful gasture lie waved them .aside. 

. " No, boys, no I” he said. ” I’ve h.ul enough already,” 

,.. 'and his manly voice was somewhat thick. He certainly had 
..‘chough, and he knew it. It was a sign of their regard for him, 

. 'that his friends urged him no more. 

It was not a habit of his to take too much. He had met too 
.'many ' friends that day, for the town was already filling for the 
races. '» 

/^Besides,” he continued, “I’m riding Dandy, and must 
get home. It is getting..late. He is going to win his race to- 
•' .morrow, boys, so' put aU your money on him. He can’t lose,' for ' 

as fit as I am,’,’* J ■ ; 

. 1 . - ' * . ' ■ > ' ' 1 *.. ■ 
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They all laughed — Rangi was always so fit- 
, “I wiS" go and bring him round and you can sec for your- 
•^clvcs.” 


Presently he came again, leading a beautiful bay horse. 
Rangi was right when lie said Dandy was lit ; there was no doubt 
about that. Impatient to be off, the splendid creature stood 
arching his glossy neck and jiawing the ground, his sensitive ears 
moving to and fro, In.s nostrils quivering. His skin shone like 
satin, and very proudly Rangi stroked his nose, talking gently 
to his favourite. 

“ Well, boys, what do you think of him he asked, 
lliere were so many replies tliat Rangi goi un.'ced, and the ' 
wine was making his head swim 

With a light, quick movement ht' sprang to the saddle, more 
.at home there tli.in anywhere. 

" Look for me after the races lo-morrow, boys, and we 
will have a merry night,” he called back 

Many admiring eyes followed them as they went swinging 
along. 


“ By Jove, what a sjilcndid pair of thoroughbreds they 
arc !” one remarked. ” It seems (jucer to call a half-caste a 
thoroughbred, but Rangi certainly is one. any way you like 
to take him.” 

He was right, for in all things Rangi was fine. His big 
noble nature looked out through his fearle.ss eyes. No man had 
ever gone to him for aid and been refused. He was as la^dsh 
with his gold as with his smiles. Old and young, neh and poor • 
alike, loved Rangi. 

As he rode joyously along he met a little bare-footed boy.';.. 
The little fellow suddenly threw up his hat, shouting “ Hurray " 
Rangi, 'ray !” He always greeted Rangi thus. He never'V. 
forgot the night — ^it was Christmas Eve — when he stood Ioqking;’f' 
in the window of a toy-shop, longing for the toys he could 
get. He was turning sorrowfully away when Rangi asked, " 
my bttie man, what would you like?" w. 

The child’s eyes grew round, his cheeks flushed, “ his. .J 
parted, bwt he did not speak. He had been taugh‘fc^,pe\^| 
ask for what he could not have. 

In half an hour, excited and happy; he left tlie.'Shop^^i*' 

.ann^ fpll.' There was a lovely doll for his sister,^a bpk ra.j 
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kerchiefs ^for his mother, a pipe for his father, and for himself 
a beautiful little toy-engine. ‘k 

As Rcmgi left him at the gate his little heart felt bursting 
■ with gratitude he could not express. All at once a thought 
occurred to him. Placing his treasures gently on 'the ground, 
he snatched off his hat, and throwing it high in the air, yelled 
at the top of his voice, “ Hurray, Rangi, ’ray !” And ever 
afterwards, no matter when or whore he mot Rangi, he gave him 
that hearty greeting. 

Tile smile lingered on Rangi’s face. He felt unusually hapjiy 
that evening. Life to him was like a song. It ran smoothly on 
with a joyous feeling ; he was enjoying that ride, though he 
occasionally sw'ayod a little from side to si<lo in the saddle. 

' He knew he was one of Fortune’s favourites, for from his 
Maori mother he had inherited considerable lands, so he was 
wealthy. Educated at college, his manners were gracious and 
; courtly, making him a favourite wherever he went. He owned 
his motor car and race-horses, he had all he desired and not a 
care in the ivorld —excepting one 

Yes, there wms oni', and it was a secret troubh* and shame 
to Rangi. He guarded it jealously, fearful lest it should bo 
known. To no one had he ever mentioned it, excepting to his 
particular college tlium and friend, .in engine-driver. 

Besides his wealth, !ie hod inherited from his m<»thcr a great 
, superstition. When- a child she h.ul told him many strange and 
dreadful tales of a monstrous wacki-tl en.-aturc c.alled Paipo. which 
Jiauntcd dark, deep places and devour.-d men. As Rangi grew 
.older,' this superstitious fear grew with him. U was in his blood, 
part of his being. His college education had left him quite un- 
altered in that respi'ct. He had rciusonod with it, fought with 
,it, wrestled with it ; but he could not conquer it. lie hated it, 
and there were times when he dcspisi-d himself for a coward. He 
was ashamed of it. 

■'Hie evening shadows were growing longlh3', as he entered a 
■long stretch of road, bounded on cither side by wire fences, which 
enrv(^.]^harply behind a big plantation. 

^Ilaif ' way along the road be noticed something in a scuffle,’ 
nXihich proved, on nearer approach, to be several dogs worrying 
■a groat black cat.' 


Rangi at once drew rein — he liked to see fair .play, "The 
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dogs were four to one, so the cat had no fhance. There were no 
trees near fbr it to climb, no hedge to hide in, and the dogs could' 
run the faster. 

Stooping in the saddle, he tried to beat them off with hi.i 
hat, but they were bent on a kill, and only grew more savage 
as the man interfered. 

Rangi dared not stoop too far. His hea^ was light, and, 
even as it was, he had some difliculty in regaining his upright 
position. As he righted himself, the horse suddenly reared, • 
and plunged madly forward. Had Rangi been a loss skilful 
horseman, he certainly would have lost his seat. With an effort 
he recovered himself, wondering what had frightened Dandy. ■ 

He could not know that the cat, divining a friend, sprang 
to the saddle behind him, one of its claws sinking deep in the 
horse's flank. He tried in vain to pacify his steed, and as he 
bent forward to pat its neck, hi* telt something crawl up his back 
to his shoulder. 

Then his blood ran cold, the old fear caught him and held 
him in its vice-like grip Fearfully turning his head, he caught 
a glimpse of whaf ajipeared in his muddh'd state to be a black 
head, gleaming tectli, gieat. sav.igo glaring ojvs glowing green 
in the dusk, and daws sunk deej) in his coat. Somelhin," in him 
seemed to give way — to snap 

With an unearlhly ydl <if " The Taipo !” he jammed his 
heels in the horse’s ilaiik, and lashed his neek with the reins. 

The beautiful creature, unused to such treatment, already 
in a frightened state, became terrified, and was soon quite 


beyond Raiigi’s control 

Along the road they flew like a whiilwind, and as they readied ^ 
the plantation something loomed gigantic in the dusk and came' 
throbbing round the comer. 

It was a harvester’s outht--traction engine combine, chafi-'.j,: 
cutter and cook-house. Above the tiuob of the engine, the drivejji,| 
had heard the hammering ot those iron hoofs on the metal road.' 

“ Look out you chaps ! " he called to liis men. " SopietU^^ 
is going to happen ! ” 

Three times he blow the whistle, but Rangi heard 
Mad with wine and terror, ho rode straight to destructiod^,*'/*^^^ 

.The impact was terrific. There was an agbnise4,'^^|l® 
.from' the horse, a dull sickcui.ng thud, a gr(ian;;~^d 
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The ' engine stood jiti'ft. With a quick unconscious gesture 
the engine-driver covered his eyes with a .shaking hand, as if to 
shut out that dreadful picture. He had recognised Rang! whom 
'he loved as a brother. When the driver could speak, he called 
to one of his men • " Kim <juick to the nearest house and 

telephone ior a doctor !’’ 

. Then he wonX to whi're Rangi and the horse lay, a mangled, 
battered, -.hapeloss _inaj.s, and as he bent over them, something 
black sj'raiig lorward and bounded into the plantation. 

“God! What wa-. that said one of the men. “Did 
he ride a rare with tin 

Again the uigiiu -ilnvei coveied Ins face vvith his hand. 
Something rnadi him te-l sudih iilj' sick. On Rangi’s beautiful 
face, ivorj white now m (hath, tlu-re was stamped the most awful 
look of tenor. 

When llu- doc loi had looked at Rangi, he said • " 1 can't 
undei’sl.iiul it Ih was siuh a magnifieent rider, and could do 
what he liked with any horse, and there is frozen sueh a look of 
horror on Im fa>e .i.s though he had gone mad. (Ian you tell me 
how it happened ? ’ 

The ongine-dnvor shook hit. head. He felt crirshed beneath 
the weight of something lie could not understand, but which he 
divined Kaiigi h.id felt and vaguely understood. Almost he felt 
tempted to tell the doctor ot Rangi’s sujierstition, but 

“ No,’’ he said to himself. “ No, Rangi, I will not tell. I 
• kept your seiixt while you lived, and lor your sake I will keep 
it .still. No luaii shall know it from me.’’ 

- • There was no race meeting in the little town next day, but 

instead, a very impressive funeral, where white man and Maori, 
drawn together in f<ue common sorrow, followed with mourning 
hearts and loring memories. 

They buried him and his steed side by side on a little hill in 
the heart of his own property, and there a tall white tombstone 
marks the place where Rangi and Ins fears and his favourite lie 
for ever at rest. 

' Jl'I.lA SUTHERLAND. 

iiawera,' New Zealand. 



FOR ANY SAD SOUL. 


O smitten Soul, bo comforted ! 

God’‘^ Heart hath bled 
From thv i.stb man’s ancient Enemy 
Desig.icd ff)r thee. 

O lonely Soul, be of good cheer ! 

A Presence i.s so near 
That thy most graciou> Con)pan\- 
Thou can’s! not sec : 

^ But thou can’st feel 

The touch with power t«i lieal 
All thine infuinity. 

Rise up, O fainting Soul ’ 

Think of the (ioal 
Beyond the cramping ieiie. 

Of Time and Sense • 

When, with thy last tired breath. 

Thou leap’st the barrier. Death, 

Thou in the Land of Vision then wilt be. 
Whore thou wilt see 
The Loveliness 
Thou dost possess. 

O most rich Soul. 

Now thou hast won th^' Goal ! 

For He. indeed, is thine. 

Who saith; “.All souls are 


Oxford: 
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THE SILVER LINK. 

A SOCTO-RELIGIOUS STORY, 


PREFACE. 

I T was the iiKmtli ot Maj^ in the year 1913 when I was 
sitting by my lather’s death-bed. It was a bright 
tnoonlit night, approac hing dawn. I was watching with 
, a vague sense the losing struggle which that noble soul 
was fighting with grim Ileath. 

The whole peruitl of twenty-three yeans, the period 
between the realisation of my senses and the present, was 
represented b<“fore me like a succession of pictures on a 
film. I realised witli a jiang that the happiness and 
•kindness that I enjoyed were the outcome of my deeply- 
loved father’s never-ceaj^ing care, and that he who did so 
much was fighting an unaided, single-handed fight, and I 
was a powerless witness and I cursed my fate ! 

J .came out into the' verandah to cool my heated 
brain. My heart was going pit-a-pat. I thought of the 
instability .of life, the fallacy of " this is mine, this is 
yours.^’ I remembered the lines of an Indian poet : “ O 

God, there is nothing that is mine, everything is Thine. 
Handing over Thine things to Thee, why should I feel 
anything ?” 

Then 1 realised the great truth, “ The world is sad, 
if i^ sad. Truth is sad, the great funda- 
facts‘^e not only sad but hideous." That is. why 
nature tries to hide them in gay colours. Even the uni- ■; 
yyersal ■^riddle can be explained precisely by fiadTie<;a jand ^ 
^^thing else. Take the history of Christianity, it is abbutr. 
^ddest .thing in existence — God betrayed, QUteag6^;'v: 
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murdered by the Creatures of His own making, whom, 
with infinite compassion. He came down from heaven to 
save. Though lies are sad, truth is sad also; yet truth 
implying virtue, purity, honesty, is adorable, lies damn- 
nable all the same. 

The noble soul rallied and grim Death hastened itb 
retreat only to triumph a few months later. 

But what a change ! My father confined to bed, 
gave himself up to deep studies and when tired, I had to 
read Savanorala and The Light of Asia for him. 

The sight of money became unpleasant to him and he ‘ 
exerted his utmost to cut off all earthly connections and 
tried to merge his thoughts in Him. We, in our idle mo- 
ments, used to discuss various problems of this world and 
the other. 

The present story is a result of this discussion as far 
as it lies in my power to narrate it. He used to say : 

“ Organisms imbued with Moral Fitness would ultimately 
rise above those whose virtue is Physical.” 

If 1 have succeeded in illustrating this in The Silver 
Link, I am amply repaid. 1 may add that the story is 
purely a socio-religious one. May the daj' soon dawn 
when Religion becomes a s 5 monvm lor Brotherhood, and 
men of all shade and creed stand on the same platform, 
just as so many children of Mother India for her glory 
and her fame ! 


CHAPTER T. 

The Welcome Guest. 

« 

D — 000 — 0 — 000 • O — 000 ! Thrice shrilled the sacred**^ 
conch-shell from a cottage in a small village at the 
of the hoary Himalayas. It was a winter morning and the “ 
men, mostly agriculturists, weic sitting round the happy 
when that holy note set the calm and pure air vibratingJ" 
were startled, across the face of some a smile dickered, wt* etw- 
body ^t still, for they knew what that note meant. 
resuming the topic of their small world when a' smart J?** * 
•dr^ed^^^g man came up and took his sea^* 
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"Friends, is that O — Oooing for?” he inquired. 

" O Swamiji, tJiou art a •^trani^er and henc e this query. A soft 
is born to otir t^icemcd jricnd, Rama May Rama die before 
his son expires, because he shall have heaven then. Death in the 
presence of a son means heaven. Is it not so friends, and am I 
not voicing the Shasttas rcjdied one ol the villaj^o men. 

** Yes, yes, fri«^pd," shouted all. " But why dwell on suc h 
gloomy thouglits^ Whyiuit take' a brighter view? 'flunk of the 
golden hours and the h^asls, and think of Rama’.s joy. This 
makes us giddy with sheer ])leabun‘. ” 

The chattering ( aim* to an end as lh(‘ daily existence demand- 
ed its toll. They must work for their bread or staive, because 
.very few of the agrieultunst class <*an affurd to lie idle in India. 
’^Thcy arc the j^non st class in the world, far poorer than even their 
■comrades of the East end. 

. * *1: :l' sj! 

. Swamiji was l(‘ft aloju' with his thoughts, lie had had 
a smattering of education in a large city and possessed a sound 
brain. He was givcm to musing and this musing cost him much. 
"During the time of unrest and fermentatiem he was tracked by the 
'.'Police for his unwise ntteranee, though he was very young then. 
j;His only relation, a step-moihi'i , died a shoit time after. She 
'Vearried the j)roverbial step-motluT leeling beyond the grave. She 
/i,be(jueathed all her earthly posse^-sions to her only son who was a 
-notorious character'. One day Swami was called by this debauchee. 
Vj^'SOon as Swami arrived there, Ik* saw two policcrntm whom he 
► usejd^'^to . oall cock-heads on acrount ot their red piiggries. He. 
"was 'much alarmed for his cousin’s sake, thinking that they were' 
:;tjiere to arre^ him for his drunken brawls, so he naively threw 
;"his arnis - round him and said : " ('ousin, what can T do ? " 

.'*'D — :D— Damn you, what is this show for ? Here are two 
,.‘.:^u$ted servants of the Governmc'nt and they have given me a 

; good report of you, vagabond and " 

i " Silence, not a word more !” burst forth Swami, unable to ■ 
in check his anger, and then added politely, " Cousiri, what 
'is -all this for ? Why insult me before my servants ?'* 

' This was sufficient for those ill-paid, illiterate policemen. * , 
^*\v‘ They said in an arrogant tone : " See, how your cousin has,i 
God .the Jhanadar Sahib shall hear Of it. 
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be a pretty treat for ypu/’ ' So paying they made a pretended . 
move towards the doon That was enbugh for* the dnmkard, 
who said, “ Gentlemen, please wait a minute,** and then; 

^ tftrning towards his cousin, gave vent to his wrath ; “ You 
^ hound, curse on you. Do you wish this noble house branded as 
disloyal, and wc, the loyal and obedient subjects of His Majesty, 
to be hated by Sahib logs. Out you go from this hoTuse. I 
disclaim and disown you. Not a penny shall you get from me 
in future. Here you are gentlemen,*' turning to the police^*' 
men, inform the Thanadar Sahib of my decision and convey 
’my respects to Sahib logs ? Please accept this," (giving them a* 
five-rupees note) " for your Pun Sitpari.** 

Defiant and unrepentant stood Swami : " Cousin, I go.- 

Your orders shall be obeyed. No more shall this house shelter mo. 
May it shelter you long is my wish and not my curse. You have 
called me names, but 1 did not deserve them. 1 only said 
‘ one day to a chum of mine, “ Home products and industries 
must be encouraged. The Government must be made to feel 

and to " '• \ V 

Go out of my sight and never show me your face. Dare 
you say this before me ? Thanks to the Almighty no Sahib logs 


are present or else what would have been my fate ? " 

Good-bye, Cousin," said Swami, with unruffled temper, 
and with tears in his eyes he looked once and only once at the 
grey walls which had sheltered him so long. Thus ended the 
, childhood of Swami ! In search of peace, bogging from one- 
village to another, drifting hither and thither, he reached the. 
village above referred to, , 


* * * a|e • - 

. . 

Yes, Swami was left alone and fell to musing : Oh t^% 
these men who live such a childlike life, pure and iimocent/. firei^ 
from the action and re-action of civilisation, knowing no 
nor blushing for the past, true and loving, should have such^^ 
•fate! From time immemorial they knew no care 
contented life, but now a shiver ran through his body, 

• musings were akin to those which severed his present frou^ijCj^ 
past, hut no, he cannot fight shy, he cannot be a cowardpi^^fij^ 
;,must think and think, or die. It was his nature^. 

;■ help it,-.'.. . - • . ■■ - "W. 
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Yes, 'feut noW, the Govepiment had laid restrictions on their . 
pasture laEhds which ^^aturc j;ave them as if to compensate ^ 

• for their hard lot. The Government had wrested from them the. 
right of " frce-land ” as the forest is termed. The' forest supplied 
•them with fuel, with fodder for the cattle, with timber for their ^ 

; ^thatched house', witli leaves to scr\'e as carpets — ^in short, with 
' every necessity of life and thus from day to day they passed their 
' lives in sweet contentment. The Government had settled the 
.^'question of “forcixl labour "—a labour not for love, not for 
incmcy, but brought into existence by nhcer force, the weapon of 
the mighty. Thus dis(.outentment reigned supreme where con- 
tentment ought to haiv luul lull sway. 

“ Panditii Pranam (Salutation to thee, 0 learned ! ),” said 
■Rama humbly and stood respectfullv at a distance. This 
. brought Swanii’s reverie to an end, and with suppressed emotion 
, he said, “ Be seated, inj' friend, and accept my good wishes on 
this joyous occasion. Sfay ymnr son lie worthy of his countiy, of 
his parents, is my genmne wish lor you.” 

• *' May your wish be realised ! ” so saying,. Rama took his 
seal by him. Rama was the only city-man in his village. He 
had a flourishing busines.s in honey’ and hide as far as the trade 
goes in a poor hill city. With this and a few acres of land in the 
village, he was comfortably’ well olf. It was not his wealth 

• that attracted many to him, but his sterling (jiialitics of head 
and heart, his love and his piety and liis notions of equality and 

/justice that made him a pcisonagi' in the village, lie had a 
W’orthy of being called liis better-half. Simple in attire, 
/^lainin her mode of living, she used to visit any house where 
>,\.there was sickness or misfortune. She carried cures with her. 
'In' fact/ she was a Florence Nightingale in her own little world. 

; No wonder if honour paid homage to such a divine pair. 

“ Papditji, T have noted the c.xacl lime when ‘ the welcome 
guest ' came. Will you draw up the horoscope ?” 

|•'.. "'To-day, my friend ?” 

. ■ • • ft panditji, for the better the day, the better the deed.” 

moment please, Rama. Do you think this horoscopes-^ 
i^lystem should terrorise the minds of the people any more ? It*'-- 

is' high time that this system shoiild come to an end, because I 
'i j^elieve in the saying that ‘ The wise man rules his stars, the fool 
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Panditji, what do you say ? Th*c Shaslras are full oC 
these things. In fact, my priest says that they sing of nothing 
else but this.” 

Alas ! how few have read these sacred books and how 
many after reading, ha^'c grasped their pregnant significance. 
Nevertheless, parrot-like repetitions of lint's arc very common 
''mong the people, 

“ Nay, Rama, donh be serious. I was onlv thinking how,* ' 
when horoscopes tally, niislortunc creeps in. Look at horos-' 
copically matched pairs, how many of them arc Inj)])}' ? But. 

1 shall do thy bidclmg to the bc'^t ot my ability.” 

This is enough, r\indit]i. Will you aeLompany mo to iuy‘ 
house ?” 

With pleasure.” 

On the way,^ Rama unfolded his plan : Nothing short of 

a couple of thousand rujiecs would satisfy my \viii\ In fact, our 
position demands Dial and see, Swamiji, we are getting old and 
may not have another new face to see Wliat prayeis we offered, 
and what sacred places \ve visited and win I an amount of money 
wc gave to the priests to pray for us and l>less us ! Now the 
prayers have been heard and the dreams realised and we shall 
d(» our best. You will see now we slialldo it. Bui Swamiji, our 
city friends wlio will be coming up aie eager that dancing 
should be one of the main items. One of them has gone so far 
as to threaten that he won't come if that amusement is not 
provided. Well, I have yielded as it is better to yield a little, 
lor they made so many demands on this happy occasion, some 
them saying that wine should also be provided. Well, I could 
not consent to this as my relations and friends here would boy- ' 
cott me socially, and as I have to live and move among them,';’ 
I could not do that, but I hope Swamiji they will not cause 
unpleasantness over this dancing affair.” * 

” Since you ask me, Rama, to give my opinion, you shouh^^jr’i 
not take umbrage by what I say, that a rajulalivst and a busipess-^;® 
manlike you should waste a couple of thousand rupees over 
an affair is, I think, pitiable. This affair is not your affair., ^ 

.son is not yours, since he lives by another's breath. . He is. to ’bpM 
removed from this planet when Ho likes, allowed do, exist* 
pleases Him. He is a sort of trust in your hands. .?^ou 
charged for. the negligence of your act if you 
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by him. This prograitime that you have drawn up cannot, in 
' any way, ' better his condition. You stand guilty, my friend.” 

. Rama was silent, for he could not say anything in answer to 
this sagelike utterance, but as they neared the house he said, 
Swamiji, it is too late for me to give up the whole show. 
Invitations have been issued and I am in no better plight than 
. a passive straw lightly whirled hither and thither by the playful 
ripples. Besides t-his, 1 can easily alford this sum.” This last 
remark went home, and for once disturbed Swami's mental 
equilibrium, 

” You think you ran, Kama, but you can’t. Permit me to 
say that nobody in India has the moral right to indulge in 
' such luxuries, India is a poor country, the poorest in the 
: world, and the caste and the social customs arc so inextricably 
..'Woven here that what with the joint family system, which has 
; its advantages as well as its disadvantages, and other kindred 
‘ •systems, even tluj richest (if that (lass exists in India) arc but the 
crawling paupers compared to those in other countries. With 
■ this couple of thousand rupees you can form a snug capital and 
'leave something substantial for vour son. This would be more 
. 'useful to him than all this show, nay, let me say, farce. Besides 
- this, you must realise that you arc the central pillar of your 
^.family, in fact, the only earning member, and if, perchance, you 
^fall iU, what would be tlie fate of these dcsiTving dependents ? 
?Take my advice for what it is worth, save all you can, for you & 
never know when the sun of prosperity may disappear behind 
“the clouds of adversity, and it is always best to be prepared for 
rainy day/* They reached the house, and there was a greag^ 
bustle. ' Nearly all the village women were assembled there 
rustic songs floated in the air. jjm' 

The music and dance of the city played, if not an all-imOTP^- 
?tant,'at least an important, part in Swami's life. Having a drunk- 
;ard for his cousin, w^ell supplied by his step-mother, dancing was 
a common amusement in the house. He simply abhorred it. 

Blit this music of the \dllagc, without any regard for the octaves, 
tonp$ and semi-tones, was a source of pleasure to him. The dan- , 
was splendid, unaffected and simple. He then realised the 
truth that work for love is always of a better quality than work 
for money. His enthusiasm was so great that with childlike* 

intensity he exclaimed : “Rama, have this dance, have this music. . 

‘ • . . . . , , .... 
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But do not pollute your house and this noble occasion by the 
presence of mercenary men and women.*' Rama, who up to then 
had a notion that Swamiji was dead to this noble art which the 
Vedas have so highly enjoined, began to^ waver and said : 

“ Friend, I am glad you are among the living. I shall certainly 
see to this." 

Tlius a great load was taken off Swami's mind and he went 
in with his friend to sec the “ welcome guest.’' The inner apart- 
ment was almost chokingly full and there was little regard for 
ventilation. The newcomer was wrapped in clothes round and', 
and round as if his very existence depended on them. His .■ 
forehead was painted black and red by the priests regardless of • 
consequences. The mother was lying all alone in a comer and 
nobody dared to touch her, for she had become untouchable as 
soon as she gave birth ! Swami could not say anything to this, 
as he knew the potent force of tradition and custom. He, how- 
ever, much against his will noted the time and date and went 
to his home to prepare the horoscope at leisure. Moreover, he 
had school duties to perform. On his way he reflected on what 
he had undertaken — a task that he by no means favoured. 

" Microbes," he murmured, what are we but microbes ? 
To think that a supreme })ower should placard the skies with the ‘ 
details of our future, and that our marriage, our misfortunes, . 
and our crimes should be written in lettcis of suns on'^the back- 
ground of limitless space — the very thought reveals thei;, supreme 
audacity of man. Knowing all this, realising this patent and 
obvious fact, we still believe in star-reading." 

After a hasty meal he started for his school. There were a 
score of boys sitting cross-legged on the ground. They paid homage , , 
to Swamiji and began their daily work. Swami found that, try hoW-,^ 
he might, he could not concentrate his thoughts. They were ruri-^^ 
ning riot. A couple of thousand rupees, dancing girls, horoscope^ 
and other kindred things were puzzling him much, so he 
missed the class early. The boys were jolly glad -to 
earlier than usual and became boisterous — for boys must 
noise or else they arc not boys. In the evening 
his friend's place and found a large number of hi^ cityF{r|feni^| 
. already making themselves at home. Rama, with ' a 
expression, greeted his friend and said, “ My . frienda 
Vi^ppr^date rural music and are demanding a dance. ^ 
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asking ‘%fie for a fire-work ^show as well. I do not know what 
I should do/’ 

Hallo Rama, that won't do. Sulking disallowed. Come 
■‘here/* burst foitli 'Cliandan, a tip-top rity man. Rama took 
/his Iritnd Swami with him and inlrorluecd them. Chandan wa^ 
‘.all graciousnciss and politely put forward his programme of the 
'three D’s— Drink, Dance and the Devil. He was taken aback 
, by seeing Swaini’s frowning countenance and for a moment did 
not grasp what he had said to give him offence. Rama stood 
smiling, for who would not Liugli at the grotesqueness of such a 
meeting ? “ Worthy of your name you are,” tauntingly observed 

Swami. ” You lecpiire so many Satanic things to immortalise 
.such an occasion. How manv families could save their honour 
’and life by the mniu^y that you pn'pose to spend in devihy, 
’besides leaving a sad preexpi t<^ oui people heie.” 

Chandan just expresj>e(l a diftereiice of opiimm and moved 
■away, for the first meeting was hetoming uniKressaiily heated. 
Swami was a uelcorne flgiiie among the \illage folk but was 
taken for an old fool by tlie city men. The rt'veise was the 
case with Chandan. After a tiiiu*, Swami bade larcw\‘ll to all 
and reached his house. He tocjk liL-^ food and sat down to dra\v 
up the horoscope. To his gi<‘at surprise ho deduced from his 
/calculations a chocpiered care(*r for the child . a happy childhood, 
•Vfia troublccf youth, and a good ha])py old age. What other lioros- 
.;fCOpe-drai^ors generally do is lliat tliey b<ise their calculation^ 
I'On these three slorc'utypt'd hu ts, but not .>>> with Swami ; he found 
/-itheiri out by actual calculations. Having finished it, he prayed 
'‘:*and went to sleep. 

There, at Rama's house, a great tumult \vas the order of the- 
‘day. The city friends were putting up tlndr tents in the garden 
'and in a central place the dance and music were going on. Chandan 
‘ 'was in the best of spirits. Making one party gay here, jolly there, 
jthat was his sole errand it sc'cmcd. So tlie show w^as kept up 
; for. a full fcirtnight and the inmates of the house, unaccustomed 
fto such a treat, were pining for their calm and peaceful hours..- 
. nether wras murh pulled down and fever played havoc 
/With he/ for a week, leaving her w'an and weak. Nurses were- 
r^ot; available and Indian physicians in the village could not, 
her as the purification ceremony had not been performed : • 
’ .'poor 'soul, fpught for her own restoration of health. ^ 
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During these weeks of village carnival at his friend's phe i-, 
Swarai ma(le himself scarce and indeed very few were the grectin.^s 
that he exchanged with Rama’s city friends. Chandan could 
not leave his bantering, and with mock humilitj' he used to ask 
Swami, “ How sing the Holy Shastras ?” 

“ About what, friend,” put in Swami, eager to acquire any 
fresh knowledge. 

“ Dances and public women, of comse. Are these women 
not the forerunners of hap\)y occasions ?” 

” They are, but of joys and h.ippiness temporary and ephe- 
meral in nature. Whoever heard of their presence being tolerated 
where permanent mingling of the soul is sought after ? In actual 
fact, they have been the instrument of frustiating many good 
and noble actions.” 

Amidst numerous guests, cliief among whom was ^he 
landlord, the " naming ” cenmioiiy came off. The boy was 
named Hari, after the deductions from the stars, and the land- 
lord who was loved by none, but feared by liis tenants, stood 
godfather to the boy for the simple reason that Rama was the 
only prosperous city man in the \'illage. 

It was a current lumour in the village that many sahibs 
would have come to join the festivity if it had not been for the 
cursed caste distinctions, for Rama knew many of them person- 
ally. Perhaps this was the outstanding feature which made the 
landlord do a good turn to his neighbour as he used to say. Rama 
was highly flattered by this act, as to the uneducated mind it pre- 
tlictcd a bright future. One by one the guests departed and the 
usual tenor of life prevailed. The days wore on as usual. Hari,- 
grew in beauty and health much to his parents’ pride and joy;.-. 
How Nature sometimes compensates for the lot of the mucR-j| 
persecuted village* men ? Free fresh air and healthy surround^';' 
ings go a long way in shortening the doctor’s visits. In fact'yj 
as once a city man remarked, the village men can’t afford 
lu-xury of falling ill. 

Hari had a garland round his neck composed of " chau^D^i^ 
gathered from far and wide to ward off evil — a living 
of Indian superstition ! ' 

Swami was bitterly opposed to Amulet wearing, for; 

. ,fhat this rimple system can surely make one a cow^;Wff;i?5^||^ 
;,pus ^d.i^'pbvirerlcss'in daing good. He 
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views, particularly in the presence of his friend Rama who, though 
...•realising the unreasonableness of such a practice, found himself 
jitterly unable to do away with it. The other sex believed in such 
"’a system, and they had perfect confidence in its reputed efficacy. ’ 
“ What 1 let my only boy be taken away from me by the 
witches only for your thick brains. Do you think your fore- 
fathers had not sufficient wdsdom to view the thing aright ?" 
Such were the comments showered by the members of the other 
' sex, and the stenier sex has nothing left but to bow. 

So the thing, in spite of its being unhygienic and full of evils, 

^ did continue as an antidote for evils. Ilari was highly pleased 
with those chcciuered pieces of stuffs and used to play with them 

• in his many solitary hours. 

' • CHAPTER II. 

. The Power. 

The landlord who stood as a sort of godfather to Hari was 
’ the real power in the village. Plump, dark-complexioned and 
■flabby, were the external characteristics of the landlord, Gur 
j'.Charan. He was a slave fettered to his passions, rude, licentious 

• ■■hnd illiterate. His whole education consisted of a few simple 
'• rules of Arithmetic and a rough hazy idea about his Zemindari. 
i-!^n the heyday of his youth, he followed to the very letter 
'./•his guiding maxim : “ Make hay while the sun shines." At the 
^'age of eighteen he had a son and this joyous occasion was cele- 
fl'brated with great pomp and show. The villagers give even 
" to-day a glowing picture of that memorable day and the picture 

forcibly recalls the scene which made the Emperor of India, 
:;j$hah Jehan, exclaim in a mood of ecstasy : "If on earth be a 
.'.j^eaven of bliss, it is this, it is this, it is this.” ' Why not have a 
‘■'ipeep’at the picture then ? "Some fifteen years ago our Sarkar 
j0'i^d a son whom you may have seen at his father’s palace. He ' 
'by ■ the name of Kampta. Well, the day when Kampta. • 
the light, was the day when we poor people saw darkness, for' 
.,.i>ur lord Gur Charam sent his sepoys to all of us pressing us to^ 
;baye a ^a day. ' You will be wondering at this satire, but those' 
;^f us-who felt the pressure brought on us know it well. Wd 
j^'ere 'ordered to take a holiday, and to feast and to make Our'-;- 
^ij^.i.ro^rry .at.our own cost. ,It was , ijthe barvest.<tey. and every Js 
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one of us had to do the full toil because we arc so poor that we 
could not afford the luxury of a holiday. 

Nevertheless, the words of our lord ,are unwritten laws here 
and woe be to the man who dares to defy them. As sure as the 
sun will rise, so surely will he live to rue tlie day. This was not 
all, but the treasury being empty, as is the case with those who 
live beyond their means, we were lorced to pay our long-standing 
arrears and something in advance, too, to show our loyalty. 
Some of us had nothing to pay and wore turned out. Their 
belongings were pawned which hardly fetched even five rupees. 
To 'add insult to injury, we were asked to make ourselves merry^ 
Pots of money were borrowed and the villages were mortgaged. 
The villagers suffered hardship and untold miseries at the hands 
of money-lenders. Hosts of city friends and brother zemindars 
were invited and with them a locust swarm of sycophants devasta- 
ted the fair village. Dancers, musicians, wrestlers and a large 
number of public women, and various other entertainments, were 
provided. Wine also flowed freely. VVe cannot grumble against 
these items, for our lord may do as he likes, but certainly we all 
murmured against wine and public women, but who is to hear 
our grievances ? And the beauty of the arrangement struck 
us as queer and rather romantic. The jugglers, dancers, musi- 
cians and other noble enjoyments were carried out under a large 
canopy where the invited took their scats, while the public women 
were scattered all round the principal places in the village. We 
were refused admission to the canopy, we who subscribed 
our mite for the show. Alas ! the lord knows not from where 


he derives his real dignity, his very living. By a freak of nature 
he was born with a silver spoon in his mouth, but it was the 
true heart and brawny arms of our forefathers who gave the, 
.silver spoon to his family. Yes, we were refused admission a^d 
so we naturally turned to take enjoyment from where wc coi;dd. 
But strolling past the public women we found every one of 
surrounded by our young men and some of us olde^^^lEsi 
pushed ourselves in the crowd, but very soon found., 
horrified there and so wc had to go home. Our feelin^j^^ 
bitter against the lord seeing that ^ a bad example 
' ■ our young men, and we who had not seen any 
being no hope of our seeing any, for we^-were* 

were filled , with in^gnatio^^ ^^^j^ 
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cursing oiir fate \vc pn.ssecl that joyous memorable clay, but 
our lord was happy — ^Irappy as a lark. Fnjsh consignments of 
fruits and vari'u s edibles were coming from the big cities far 
and nc.ii. Ihrcwork display.s "put to shame the sun" as a 
boy pail}’ remarked, everything eras in a grand style and this 
brought nnnu rons congratulations t(j our lord who was growing 
in conceit. Parasites, sang hi.s attjons loud, praised him loftily 
and showed numerous protestations of friendship. This lasted 
for three days, for fully three days, and a cousin of mine who 
was in the ser\icc of the loid told me confidentially that 
Eighty thousand rupees were turned into water," thereby 
signifying the conijihuo waste of money. And tliat was Shah 
Jehan’s Eden of bliss 1 There' were ^'arl(3lls charitable insti- 
tutions ‘ that needed help from the lord’s purse, but it was shut 
tight. Hospitals, educational iiislitiition'' and other noble works 
. met with the Iord'.s contempt, and the funds thus saved went to 
-fill the pockets of the sycophants. This the outcome of having 
a puppet for a loid who must he made to work accending to the 
pull of the string pulled by wise and able heads if the good of the 
‘ country is desirable. Put who is to bell the cat ? Thus the 
• coming of our ycung master was celcbiated. In duo time other 
ceremonies came c*fl. In one ol them the unknown became 
th^ known — Kanipta became the ruler of our ancient 
.;,^age 


Rama could not be on friendly terms with Guru Charan. Who 
^Ver heard of the two poles meeting ? A simple, innocent life on 
ibe’ one side and an intriguc-lovuig. tyrannical nature on the other. 
Ittlt’ thc position of the two in the village was such that each 
turned it advisable to be on knouing terms w’ith the other. 
Kampta’s age was about ten years when Hari came into existence, 
and af that very tender age Kampla was showing a decided 
tend^^ towards the wrong side. Ho was always surrounded 
’by his satellites who repeatedly dunned into his ears the alpha- ' 
' .bets specially invented by Lucifer. His parents were very fond 
in fact they doted on him. One day a friend of Guru, 
'^'^[^.ran, Mr. 'Varma,, an enlightened young man who happened. 

acquired, some academical distinction, .pame .to see the. 

had sprcaci far; an^'-.^de^ 
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“ Hallo, Guru Charan, why don’t you send for teachers to teach- ' 
Kampta ? He is getting restless and I am afraid will surely go 
wrong if you don’t take care of him,” said Varma. 

" Worthy son of a worthy father, friend, why should I trespass 
on his few jolly how's ? Thanks to Ciod, he has enough to live upon 
and that even dcccntlj’,” retorted Gur Charan in a rather unpleasant 
tone. The subject was dropped and next .moining Varma left 
for his village near liy in a Iniff. Thus any atteinjit to bring the 
boy to the narrow path of virtue met with utter l.iilure. Kampta 
giew up a greater tyrant than his father, inasumi'li as he never, 
tortured the villagers but exaeled any amount he liked from hiS ' 
parents mucli to their displeasure and annoyance. But Kampta 
was not the boy to care for his parents’ displeasure. He was not 
brought up that way. One day Kampta needed a large sum of 
money to pay back a debt of honour ; the debt was generously 
advanced to him by a bosom friend of his without interest. Ho 
wont to his father in .i rather sorry idight, but his father then 
happened to be in no better condition. Guru Charan's tempei 
was ruffled and he chided Kampta. In fact, ho took him severely 
to task. This being the first time that Kampta had received such 
treatment so naturally, it had a gieat effec.t on his mind. Ho 
was thinking what to do when a hajijiy idi'a struck him. Ho 
went to his mother and said, '' This is my last day and to- 
morrow I shall be no more.” 

" Silence, boy, don’t bo so silly. What makes you think of 
death ? May you never die,” said the mother. 

" No, no mother. I must die. I have been thrashed by my ■ ■ 
father and I am disgraced before my friends and all this for a.;, 
paltry sum,” sobbed out Kampta. ' •'> 

Tins melted the mother’s heart and she asked for details,^'; 
She had not the cash, but there wore jewels of enormous value,;'j^ 
She consented to part with a few of them provided he 
not stoop to such dirty games again. Needless to , ad.d, , 

, promise was then and there given. As soon as Kampta wos.^tf^ 
■ of the Zenana, a smile flickered across his face The crocq^r^l^ 
, tears were not visible, perhaps it was the sight of the 
; his hantls that removed them 'at once. He reached his' 

■jiroom where his friends were waiting to hear ofihe succ^^^l^ 
vplan.', .i^.of them congratulated Kampta on'such a.b'^ahtf^'' 
that boded success for the future,,*^ 




<j£ them dilated on the truth of Divine Right, on the saying 
Money must come,” on the validity of the saying ” Live for 
the present and live it well,” and a particular friend of his went 
^so far as to say that he had come to know an unfailing antidote 
'.to stop the voice of conscience and the remedy lay in following 
•j>triclly this aphorism : " Drink and the devil wiU do the rest. 

Yo— ho — ^lio and a bottle of rum.” Kampta agreed with him and 
the rest did the same. Wine began to flow freely. Clink and 
drink became the rule of the table. It so happened that Swami 
who was on his way to sec Gur Charan to lay before him some 
vital qxiestions for his prompt action, was passing by the room 
in which Kampta with his satellites were making themselves 
'.meny. He heard the shouts of laughter and a few scraps of 
,'conversation as well. He was rooted to the spot, and with no 
intention of playing the eavesdropper he tried to go his round. 
■Rut a second thought made hinr, much against his will, give up 
.this idea, for he reasoned that by grasping the full significance 
of the unusual mirth, he would try to bring Kampta to reason, 
’ for he knew all too well that Kampta was going astray. He 
‘heard all. He found the ground literally slipping under his feet. 
■;but with a mighty effort he kept himself under control and 
■ .realised the stupendous mission on which he had come to see the 
"Jlord. As soon a&^Gur Charan heard of his coming, he called him 


' 0 . 

5'/ ** Blessing on you, my lord,” said Srvami. 

-j^Pray be scaled and let me know the cause of your taking 
;^'hi^troublc,” said Gur Charan. Prom formal conversation they 
..'drifted to the talk of the village. 


^ .t ..Here Swami got his occasion and said: "Gur Charan, you 
Cjftiust have ’ heard of the new law ]iassed by our benign Govem- 
■ ment’ regarding the facilities of transmission in our hilly dis- 
s'^rict. How kind and considerate of the Government !” 


; ' " No I no ! Swami, I have not hoard anything of, the sort. 

. 'But it is not to be wondered at. Our Government is most 


.'thoughtful, a real parental Government, I should say. How I 
would like to see Rama and get the information first-hand. But' 
:,he kfeeps Himself aloof, I do not know why. The other day I 
jVhearS' he was here, but he did not put in an appearance. I must '; 
Steghd in a note congratulating the^Government on their wise step, 
kno.w I am expected to do' that.” ... ..f.'j;'?. 
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• Swami smiled and thought inwardly what children of tlie- 
mountains these hill men are. Though advanced in age they axe 
yet children, but this is characteristic of Indiitns : confiding; 
credulous and easy to please, sentimentalists, fatalists, and God 
knows how many ‘ists’ they are. 

“ Yes, do, Gur Charan, but I am afraid that tliis new law 
does not hold for you or men of your type. It is purely invented 
and then patented to smooth the troubles of the officers, the' 
majority of whom arc Europeans. You very well know the . 
“ Uta/” for supplying coohes and other necessaries to the officers.' 
on tour. You have yourself received various orders for the ' 
same, and mighty well you like the job. hey.” '■ *• 

” No, Swami, I hate it. Did not I tell you last week what 
an awful mess they made of it ? It appeared that a big official ‘ 
was touring in his jurisdiction. The village monarch (Patwari) 
who by-thc-byc, you know draws the fine salary of Rs. 8 per 
mensem but has the luck to possess an Aladdin’s lamp (for the 
very devil cannot toll how he manages to live in a right royal 
manner otherwise,) received the order to supply coolies. He as 
usual sent it over to me for compliance. It was harvest time 
and I could ill-spare any hands, but still somehow I managed 
to send twenty hands with Rs. 10 to the Patwari; tbe Rs. 10 
was to appease his anger for the thirty more hands that I could 
not send. Ho accepted the sum and by sheer brutal pressure', 
managed to gather the coolies. 1 w’onder why they require so 
many hands.” 

” Gur Charan, that is another trick. The Government does •. 
not really require so many men, but what the Patwari docs is to,;, 
increase the number of hands sent for. Now let me make the»i 


point clear to you by an illustration. You say the Patwari askei^ 
you to arrange for 50 coolies, you should rest assured thalS,* 
the Government required only 40 coolies ; as you could, gathef.V' 
only 20 coolies you paid him ten ruppees. By his ipilimi^j;^ 
authority he gathers fifty coolies just to make his selection, 
of them perhaps cannot go owing to one of their relations 
. or to some other calamity, and it often happens that cooHes.Jl^ 
. not wish to go of their own accord as they arc ill-paid and'rei^^'^ 
■ scant courtesy. Many fell at the feet of the Patwari . 

’■him to excuse them. He lets ten go and charge '41 
\ xnore per head that means pocketing about 'Rs. S 'Witjti.Jst'vsh^^’ 
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of ant^^orily. ' Xgain, , twenty seers per head is fixed by^ the 
(lOvemmcnt. He Rives each, say, between 30 and 40 seers and 
realises the fix^ rate fi-om the Govoi-nment, thus he gers roughly 
' Ks. 10. Now, my j^oor friend, Gur Charan, m one tour of a sahib 
.^hc earns Rs. 10+3-1-10— -Ks. 23 in all, and you know how 
many lonis are inadt* in a season. 'J'lus is the inrome from one 
item alone and behove me there are one hundred kindred items 
, .at hi.s disposal.” 

Gur Charan in his humdrum unthinking existence^ never 
'saw the matter m 'jik li .i light, and Iv' praised his friend for 
tliis mathematical des( ription. , 

“Yes, the law empowi r-. the Patwari to drag you, your 
father and your son K.nnptato act as coolies to the sahih logs in 
case hands fidl short of the ref|uired number. Alas ! they do not 

• know what power they have vested in such a low servant as 
.a Patw.iri.” 

“Hold on, Sw.ami. Do ^'on mean that they can actually 
do it ? Dy Jove, no. We are bent, hut not biokon. If such is 
the attitude of tlie Govermuent, we must try to correct it. It 
is onr duty as loj-al subjei Is to put forward our views with vigour 
Vand courtesy.” 

“Rightly spoktn, Gur Charan, we shall call a meeting 
'..;to-mon‘Ow and \\c look to you for every support.” 

^ *• Ay, ay, depend on me. IMy Kamida to art as a coolie !” 

• "Ours is a parental Govennnenl, the best Government 
;,‘.that’wc have had since wc lost our indopeiidencc. Tt is a pity 
ethat many things :ire cari-ied out in practice in the name of 
■Government of wlxirh it is altogether uneonscious. To its honour 
.’and fair fame it can be said, and said wjth force, that it always 

• sides' with righteousness and justice, ever willing to crush and 
.^jsweep out wrong. But it is to the doors of men like Kampta, 

who are unfortunately common here as well as elsewhere, that 
;jinkny a wrong move of the Government can be attributed.” 

•r'^' ' These were the thoughts that disturbed Swami’s pensive 
tihood while on his way back. As he lifted liis bow’ed head he 

Kampta passing him. He culled him, Kampta did not- 
Itfjfke his ■ calling, but ordinary courtesy made him go to hini 
^,S4t5ltic|antIy.' , ‘ 

"Kampta, what is your programme .now-a-da 3 ?s ? ” ,/ 

'7^ None .of youx concern.’ 
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" Boy, don’i lose, yotir temper, bu^ Tisten to trie. Your so- 
called friends are. npt fit to mij^ \vitl»' yoiv. Leave them and ttim 
over a new page in the book of life. Do somethiag for the good' 
of the country, for ” 

“ Thanks, Swami, but you hardly know gratis advice is never 
welcome. Please do not trouble yourself about me.” 

“ Fool, you want to go and bre.ik your head against the 
rock. Better die than liv(' in dingracf and dishonour.” 

” If it has come to that, Swauii, lot fne be plain. Please 
in future do not tease a snab-, foi who laiov.s where and when it 
may bite. You have called nw nanvs, well and good. Woe be, 
the day when von next ' "oss my ]>eTh.” 

Swami was stunned by hi- evil attitnclo, and for a moment' 
did not know what to do but he bade him a loving larewcll never- 
theless. 

Kampta went to his father and uith a rueful countenance, 
said, " Swami has abused and threatened me. Father, one boon 
do 1 ask of you and this is von should not receive him. If you 
do, well, my farewell to vou.” 

Gur Charaii was late in coming to a decision, but the fact that 
Swami had abused his own flesh and blood made an iniijression 
on him. 

Perhaps it was this that made the meeting a failure. 

Alas ! his Kampta had mined the e.'ui-e of millions of 
Kamptas, but that is where the lack of education plays *its part 
oi destruction. 

If Gur Charan had had a little education, a little experience 
of the world, he would have succeeded in this cause, and would 
have also turned his own Kampta from the wrong path on which' 
he had set his feet, to the path of virtue as yet untrodden by^ 
them. ♦ 

Swami went to Rama’s house one day to consult with him'; 
on a certain project. He had now often to go to Rama's as hi>’ 
■was the next most influential man in the village. 

Being i^t war with the most influential man in the 
Gur Charan, it served his purpose to bo on good terms with'‘tfi^ 
next best who happened to be Rama. And moreover, h'c.lik^^, 
Rama. That evening -he found Rama in a gloomy mood; 
was sulky as w’cU as morose. '• 

“ Friend; why are you sitting in such a deep thought ?f '-fTha 
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tho'u^t does not appear to be pleasant. Am- i right in my 
conjecture ?” , : . 

v.f Alas ! You are, Swamiji ? A week ago ornaments of 

■great' value wore stolen from my house. I kept silent and 

^.thought to make good the loss somehow, but the coming-off of 
'f^he marriage ceremony of my neighbour a fortnight hence 
showers a cold douche on my detcimination.” 

» " But who is the thief, triend, and why did not you make a 

complaint about it ? In fact, 1 heard it just now, and so even 
you will not open your heart to me.” 

' , “ Ay, ay, Swami, do not take any ill please. The news 

■ was not pleasant at all. I had much to do in keeping it back 

.. from my wife, but y(»u are my truest friend in the village and 

■you shall hear it «11, but pleasi do not press me to take action, 
‘..'for I mil not take any. T was out on business and Hari’s mother 
'.'7 was in my neighbour’s house where the marriage ceremony 
'.('..will come off. KiUnpta came to see Hari. Haii is a mere child 
,.you know, and so ho asked Kampta 111. Kampta just asked 
i/him to show him the place where we keep cash and ornaments 
^ and then sent him on a wild goose errand. After a time I 
';,came back and found the house deserted. I went to the 
^‘.place to deposit my earnings and found to my dismay almost 
everything gone. There was a piece of cloth as well which was 
'j^^robably torn in the act of removing the ornaments. The cloth 
from Karnpta’s coat ! I went to see Gur Cliaran in the 
'.l^^bvening and God alone knows my intention was never to report 
'‘■his. Karapta’s conduct. As chance would have it, Kampta was 
} there and uith that veiy coat on with that tell-tale piece of 
cloth wanting. I do not know what it was, but there was somc- 
■t' thing at least that actuated me to take out that piece of cloth 
.? from my' pocket.? As soon as Kampta saw it, he shrieked aloud 
;■ anri would have confessed the whole plot if I had not warily ' 
vjsuggested : “Be careful, Kampta, and never do a thing in a hurry. ' 
('.-You have tom your coat.” Tliis brought him to his senses and 
"^iiike a "guilty soul he made his exit. Gur Charan ■was much 
^Uisailed by what he saw and after Kampta’s departure pressed 
mudr.. But I told him a tale which he swallowed like a ,• 
pill.. . After a short chat, I came home. Swamiji, it is^ 
'ihe loss which, heavy though it is, kills me, but to think that " 
should have so far forgotten himself as to stoop 901'^. 
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low l^'Now^’Hari'^s'mot^^ is pressing m*e £pr her omamchts, as ' 
she had -to go to her neighbour’s to-day. Though obedient in ,’ 
everything, she is obstinate where ornaments are concerned, • 
I do not know why she has got such a taste, because t think 
ornaments are not very desirable things,” 

“ You are right, Rama, the ornaments are only the , next 
worst thing to hoarding money. But then in old times when 
honey and milk used to flow like w’aler through the vast domain, 
of India literally, and we were so rich that how to spfend money.' 
was a problem for us, luxury came in and, Iricnd, howeverj' 
much you may grumble, you will not deny that it is the best and • 
the highest iorm of luxury. Alter enjoyment this leaves yod' 
something material and that is the utmost that can be said of 
any other article of luxury. Moreover, the law can’t force its sale, , 
so its existence even in this down-trodden <.onntry and adverse 
times is explainable. Now how do yoti propose to meet Hart’s 
mother's wishes ? ” 

“ Friend, I shall go to the goldsmith where those things are 
pawned and shall pay him theii price and get them back. These 
goldsmiths live in opulence, while the real woiker, the blacksmith,, 
lives from hand to mouth. This is injustice to labour, the true; 
salt of the nations.” 

“ Rama, 1 tell you a standard by which you can judge the,' 
worth of a country ; Goldsmiths’ prosperity marks its fall and, 
blacksmiths’ prosperity its rise.” 

” True it is, Swamiji. Look at our own village. The treasury . 
is empty and hardly half a dozen persons here can boast of a half-t : 
penny as their own, but the goldsmiths, one and all, are rich, rich;.: 
beyond the dreams of avarice. And yet what is the condition 
our village, nearly the whole of it is mortgaged ? ” 

{To be Continued. ) H: 
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THE MONTH. 


In reply to a (picstion Mr. Asquith is reported to have 
said in Parliament that if the Central Powers 
The War. propose peace either directly or through a 
neutral Government, the Allies will consider 
the terms. Ajiparently, therefore, the crushing of Prussian 
, militarism will not be a preliminary condition of discussing 
peace proposals, unless it is meant that it is already crushed, 
or that the terms must be such as to ensure the impossibility 
of the peace ot luiropo bc'ing again threatened. The hopes 
originally entertained by the Kaiser have been frustrated, 
“'and attempts to break the unity of the Allies by means of 
'a separate peace have also failed. Italy and Japan have 
, Joined the three Allies in insisting upon a united peace, 
j At the same dime Germany does not seem to be in a mood 
to admit her anxiety to discontinue hostilities. On the 
contrary the German Chancellor would persuade the world 
that the Allies are beaten and they must be anxious to sue 
for peace. There is some show of reason in his boast, for 
'the Central Powers are in occupation of the greater part 
of Belgium and a slice of France in the west, and of Poland 
in the east ; in the latest development of the war they 
.have, with the help of Bulgaria, overrun Servia and driven 
the' gallant little army of the latter into Montenegro, Alba- 
nia and Macedonia. The Anglo-French troops could not 
hdp the Serbs in time and they have retreated. Fortunately 
rthe Greeks did not hamper the retreat, which is said to 
'j^ve been carried out in admirable order. However, the^ 
'■'iate of the Royal Inniskilling Fusiliers, “ hardly a man of 
jwhom escaped," it is said, in the defence of Kevis Bridget, 
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tjhows that the Bulgarians at any rate are not yet on their 
knees and anxious to sue tor peace on any terms. The 
Allies are perfecting their plans of defence in Salonika and 
appear to receive facilities from Greece. Fresh spirit 
seems to have been infused into the Turks. They could 
score nothing like success in Gallipoli, but the Allies 
retire. At Ctesiphon, in another part of the theatre, 
they were beaten, but the victors alst> suflered rather 
heavil}', 630 killed and 3,330 wounded being among the 
casualties. The enemy sulimatincs caused considerable 
havoc in the Mediterranean during the month, though the 
newspapers nowadays do not announce the sinking of 
merchant vessels in large headings. Geiman plots in 
America continue, notwithstanding prosecutions and 
threats, and in Persia German agents have not been 
altogether unsuccessful in sliriing up trouble, though the 
Government is neutral. In the ciicumstances peace pro- 
posals on behalf ol Germany may be put forward in the 
American press so as to influence or gauge public opinion 
among the allied nations, but the time does not seem to 
have arrived for us to expect Germany to take a hint from 
Mr. Asquith’s declaration and to make official overturns 
for peace. On the other hand, it is believed that she is 
concentrating men in the western theatre and transferring 
huge quantities of ammunition in the hope of delivering an 
irresistible attack, such as drove Russia from Galicia and 
Poland. The Russians also are reported to be contempla- 
ting a renewal of olfensive, though in tlu* month of Dccem- 
^ ber we received little news of militarj’’ events from the. 
’ eastern theatre. The tone of Mr. Asquith's reply is per- 
haps due to Mr. Churchill’s exit from the Cabinet, to Lordi 
Kitchener’s visit to Greece and Italy, and to the repeated: 
conferences of the British and French ministers acick 
generals. General French has voluntarily given up theS 
command in France and Belgium and the precise reasj^^lM 
remains a mystery. The strain of his duties was as gred'^ 
^ his responsibility and he is succeeded by a soldier, whui 
is believed by the French military officers to be mofd* 
pushittg, and hence perhaps more acceptable to mei]Q,<.o£( 
' .^^^ament. General French will, 
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much’ scope to make himself useful in England, where the 
'new army has to be trained and organised, and Lord 
Kitchener cannot have too much assistance. Lord 
'Derby's scheme of recruitment is said to have succeeded 
remarkably well and Mr. Asfjuith is perhaps spared the 
necessity of urging conscription for the present. It will 
take at least six months to train the recruits, and therefore 
the benefit of the boom in recruiting cannot be immediately 
reaped. As long as England can count upon the co-opera- 
tion of efficient allies, the voluntary system may entail 
only the effects of delay, and the present war shows how 
serious they can be, in the shape of waste of money, if 
not also needless sacrifice of men. Whether she can always 
'count upon such co-operation is another (piestion. How 
Germany will emerge from the j)reseut contest is also a 
matter for speculation. The friends of to-day may be 
enemies of to-morrow and euv versa. Three Austrian 
ministers resigned shr)rtly after the Kaiser’s recent visit 
•to their Emperor and apparently as a consequence of his 
interference in the ally’s affairs. The time may come when 
, the relations between the two Powers will be the reverse 
)of cordial ; the one may domineer a little too much and the* 
'other may resent. One of the alleged peace proposals 
■'of Germany is freedom to deal with Turkey as she pleases. 
She will seek to be as paramount in Turkey as England 
;is in Egypt, The traditions of the two nations are entirely 
different and Turkey may not quietly submit to be bullied 
by the masterful Teuton. The future is as uncertain for 
Germany as for England. 

i •. ■ Through the efforts of the Hon. Mr. Webb, a War 
yw League has been constituted at Karachi. 

A War Its objects are patriotic and laudable, and if 

-■ ^ League. it had been proposed at the beginning of the- 

•: . war, it would perhaps have received almost, 

Suniversal support. But now we all hope that we are? 
tkearing the end of the war ; and one may be doubtful about 
.the effects of spreading the belief in a coimtry hk% India', 
^h^t , “ the end is not in sight,” though His Majesty th^ 
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King-Emperor, perhaps with a view to stimulate recruitment . 
and for other reasons, said so in his message to the people 
of the United Kingdom in October last. " More and more 
men are wanted to keep the armies in the field and 
through them to secure victory and an enduring peace ’’ — 
so ran the appeal and it proceeded to urge : “I ask you, 
men of all classes, to come forward voluntarily and take 
your share in the fight.” If the Government in this country 
had considered it expedient to issue a similar appeal here} , 
it would have been officially issued. A Relief Fund wai>;j 
started at the beginning of the war by IT. I*', the Viceroy ’j 
and it was hands(jnioly sujjported. Indian Chiefs have conici:,; 
forward with offers of hc'lp of various kinds and recruit-’ 
ment of Indian soldi('rs appears to be proc(;cding briskly' 
Avithout the efforts of a War League. Whatever is appro- 
priate in England is not necessarily cxjiedient here and the 
Government may have n*asons to advise the people to 
attend to the means of’ pr(*nioting their own prosperity 
peacefully instead of t'xciting themselvbs with thoughts 
of a war which is carried on thousands of miles away.. 
‘Lord Derby, who has had so mheh to do with voluntary, 
enlistment in the United Kingdom, has cx})re.ssed the hope 
that the new army will bring about the end of the war sooner' 
than is generally expected. 'I'his can hardl}’^ be the time^ 
when private efforts, in uttcT independence of official- 
countenance, may be inil forth tt> stimulate the interest of' 


the deeper and larger strata of the po])ulatiou in the vicis-v 
situdes of the hands contest between the Euroj)ean Powers;-', j 
as if it lies in the jxnver of the people of this country in any^ 
considerable measure ” to bring about the quicke^fct 
possible downfall and extermination of the enemy invaders.’.'j 
There are no invaders here and sentimc-nls of this ktnd^ 
expressed in the vernaculars may en'ate false impression^ 
in the minds of the ill-iiifonued. ” To organise and con^ 
centrate the efforts and resources of those who are anxiofi^ 
to assist Government in every ]X)ssible way ” is certgtii)^ 
a patriotic object. But surely the best thing to do:aifjt^® 
■present stage is to ascertain what assistance tt^e Goven^#^ 
would like to recciv'c and to endeavour to . proyid^jf^ffi 
.^pedfic kipds of assistance considered most 
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Government, and not to waste time in discussing undefined 
undertakings. The specific suggestion that has emanated 
from Karachi is to “mobilise India’s money-power," 
■;Some correspondents in newspapers have expressed the 
I’ hope that the Government will borrow at 5 per cent. There 
cis not much of loyal sacrifice in lending to Government at 
, that rate. If the League can popularise loans at the usual 
rale of 3^ per cent., we vish it God-speed. 

I 

An important gathering of leading Hindus and Musal- 
mans in the Ihmjab was addressed by the 
Lieutenant- Governor last month on the pre- 
Lawlessness, valence of dacoitics in the Jhang District. 

,, His Honour referred to no fewer than sixty 

' dacoities, in which the assailants were almost 

•' invariably Mahomedans and the \'ictims were nearly all 
1:, Hindus. The causes of this outbreak of lawlessness appear 
:‘,to be somewhat 'mixed. Attacking women for the sake 
•• of their jewels, cutting off their ears if necessary, plun- 
dering money-lenders and burning their books, raiding post ■« 
.• .offices and other plac<‘s where moiu'y is likely to be found — 
1^11 such acts may point to economic distress as the main 
[^».use of the unrest. His Honour, however, called attention 
ydo the circumstance that no change was noticeable in the 
'•■demand for agricultural loans fr<;m Government or for 
■^suspensions and remissions of land revenue, and though the 
war had affected the prices, the rise was not so great as to 
'll drive the people to acts of lawlessness. The burning of 
,,:the Sikh “ Granth Saheb ” and other acts of a like nature- 
'.indicated religious fanaticism. It is probable that the 
'.’despatch of Indian troops abroad has encouraged the 
, .belief in the temporary weakness of the protectors of the- 
ipublic peace. The occasional abetment of crime by village 
pfficers would also suggest unpleasant conclusions. What- ' 
jj-Iever the causes may be, the recrudescence of crime has to be: 
*iput down, and His Honour announced that both troops and 
i^e police would be instructed to use fire arms against- 
spacoits, tW extra gun licenses would be issued to those who;, 
^|Duld defend themselves and their villages with fire annsj ’ 
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and that special constables would b*e employed to f^uard 
the places liable to be attacked. In Beiif^al th(^ dacoits 
are becoming more and more daring and skilful in plying 
their trade : in one instanct; th('y used a motor car, broke 
into a house and carried away tlio bfjoty while a marriage 
procession was passing b\’. These dacoits must have 
become a terror to many ; otherwise how ran they obtain 
rev<ilvers and motor cars? They are sonuuimes pursued 
by the people and if fire arms could be prevented from 
passing into the hands of ilacoits, perhaps the ])olicy of 
issuing moH' giui licenses would bt' ns aj^propiiate in Bengal 
as in tlie Punjab. 1 hnvever, there is a good (h.-al of mystery 
about these dacoits and Iheir ways. 

Much dissatisfaction has Ix'cn caused and has found 
vent in the l('gislati\'e coumdls by the working 
Medical of the laws recently passt'd in certain provinces 
Orthodxy. to prevent the jnactitmners of the indigenous 
s\st(Mns of medicine from enjoying the advan- 
tages conceded to the Western methods f)i allopathic 
treatment. In so far as the aim of tlu' h'gislatures is to 
enable the people to distinguish bt'tween the two classes, 
of practitioners, so that they may not be deceived by 
misleading titles assumi.'d by unauthorised pemoiis, no one 
can object to (Government intinferonce on behalf of the 
science represented by official advisers. But legislation 
has gone further than this in the past and fettered tho 
discretion of local bodies and (jo\’ernm<;nt servants in • 
patronising or countenancing the indigenous svstems. The,* 
uproar caused by this policy could not be ignore^ by the*.-. 
Local Governments ('onciMned and a changi' is likely to bey 
adopted. The Ayurvedic and Yunani “systems” mayV< 
not deserve that name, but the efficiency of certain drugslg 
and methods of treatment cannot be di'iiied. A responsible;^ 
officer like Sir Pardey Lukis said the other day at a pabli^ 
gathering : “I wish to impress upon you most strong^y#^ 
that 5^ou should not run away with the idea that eveiythin^j 
that is good in the way of medicine is contained -yritHiiiJ; 
the ring-fence of allopathy or western medicin.p^^';^)i^ 
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longer I remain in India and the more I see. of the country 
and the people, the more convinced 1 am that many of the 
empirical methods of treatment adopted by the Vaidyas 
and Hakims are of the greatest value, and there is no doubt 

■ whatever that their ancestors knew ages ago many things 
which are nowadays brought forward as new discoveries,” 
And the speaker instanced the recently discovered value 
of dechlorination in cases of dropsy, well known to Vaidyas 
and Hakims for ages, ft is asserted by less experienced 
allopathic d(jctors that the empiricists get credit for cures 
effected by ” nature ” ajul enjoy an undeserved reputation. 
The present writer knows an instance where a European 
Civil Surgeon gave uj) a case of pneumonia as hopeless after 
treating it with much care and personal interest, and at 

• noon one day predicted the death of tlie patient in about 
' eight hours and declined to pi escribe further. The relatives 
.;’'of the patient then ran to an old Hindu lady who was re- 
, puted to have a specific for pneumonia : she was persuaded 

to take the case in hand at almost the last moment.^' 
and she cured it. The Assistant Surgeon, who was helping 
his chief, W’hen asked to explain the occurrence on the theory 
of natural cures, was obliged to admit the \'alue of certain 
i^mpirical methods ot treatment. The only alternative 
^’as to bupjiose. that the e.xiieiis in western medicine knew 
'jnotliing about ” natme* ” and lh(*ir own treatment could 

• .also be discredited with equal show of reason. That the 
Vaidyas and Hakims are ignorant of iihysiology and they 

, cannot in all cases be trusted as mucli as the students of- • 
western medicine, may Ik' tnu* enough. I'his view does 
"not meet the question why a university graduate, who has ■ 

; learnt physiology and western medicine, should not adopter • 

■ supervise a method of trealnnait of proved value, if western 
doctors do not hapjien to know it. The advisers of Govern- 
ment may answer that the value of the method must be' 

.■ proved to the satisfaction of e.xpei'ts adjudged by them to be . 
.competent. If so, the Ciovemmenf must appoint such ex- , 
perte .and obtain competent opinion on the methods 
’■iTecommended. If the Government is not able to undertake ■' 
‘(that duty, the official advisers must suspend their, , 
^j|q|matisra and allow to graduates of fairly good medical!.’; 
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education the. liberty of using their individual judgment ; 
and the benefit of the public funds ‘should not be denied 
to them, because the necessary research has not been carried 
out by authorised or recognised experts. Men of science 
are not always above bigotry and narrow prejudices. Dr. 
J. C. Bose told a Calcutta audience the other day how for 
ten years he had to fight against caste feeling among the 
physiologists of the West. I'lie value ot Ins researches 
is at last recognised and Loid Har(hng».‘’s Government 
has sanctioned a lairly laig<' gr.mt to enable him to pursue 
liis researches fuither alter letucinent fioin the educational 


service. 


*****:^ 


If no immediate action will be taken on the memorial 
which the Secret aiv ol State received the 
. other d<iy Irom Mrs. Faw'cett .ind others, 
to Eduction. which must have been tiaiismitted to 
the (loveinnient ol Iinlia, tlu' Governments 
hi'ie will at any iat(' be te.idy with their 
replies by the time some action is taken, perhaps after the 
war. At a meeting ot the Association tor the Higher Educa- 
tion of Women in the United l*ro\inces, Sii James Moston 
explained that “ in the matter of bojs and men, we, both 
othcials and non-offiriuls, ha\e by expeiiencc a fairly 
intimate knowledge of what the} want, wdiat they are 
driiing at, what ('ducation they can take, and what educa>i‘ 
tion will be useful to them.” But it ajipears that in the. 
case of girls this knowledge is defective and w'e cannot goY 
back to the recoids of experience, dheiefoie His Honour; 
w'ould act on the principle that in the matti r i>t male educar*!,, 
tion Government should lead and indnc(' the public 
follow, whereas in female education the Goieimnent slioulc!^ 
rather look to the public to lead and be iwuly to follow 
help. What would be the beaiing of this admission on 
proposal to appoint a committee for the investigati^jm 
various questions relating to h'lnale education ? How i§ tn^ 
public ’ to lead ? Should the diftereiit communitii^ 
philanthropic associations and individuals start, piivaf^ 
schools on the lines which commend themselves to theja? 
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best' iiind tlieri'ask Govknmcnt to aid ? Sir Jam^s indeed 
referred to the work of certain enthusiastic private cduca- 
‘.tionists. He could, however, have hardly meant that this 
ds the only wav to obtain the lead of the public, Investi- 
"^gation by a committee may bring to light the best public 
.opinion <m the subject, if previous investigations have not 
done so. The Director of Public Instruction summed up 
the causes of the backwardness ()f female education in the 
W'ords “ the dearth of women teachers.” That cannot be 
the final cause. Why should the dearth exist in one 
pro\’ince or in one community more than in another ? 

, Why should the. w<jmen of the United Provinces think that 
the teaching profession is ” degrading,” or perhaps that 
St is degrading for any lady to pursue any profession what- 
soever ? The root cause of the backwardness must be 
.traced to certain social customs, which prevail in different 
’■jdegrees of stringency in different provinces and 
communities. 

Presiding at a meeting of the Sociely for the Promotion 
.of Education among the Masses in Bombay, Lord 
' Willingdon remaiked : ” It is my sincere hope and wish 
1 that in future years there should iKjt fie one single child in 
• the Bombay Presidency who cannot s('cure ample education, 
full or sufficient to allow him to lie. if he has brains and 
'jability, a useful citizen , a capable citizen, and perhaps in 
smany cases, I hope it will be, a brilliant citizen of the 
!fetate.”'‘ What comes in the way of realising this ideal ? 
•The Eiducation Department answers that teachers cannot 
trmned and buildings cannot be erected, even when the 
'money is forthcoming, with the necessary speed. The . 
'war, however, has interposed a fresh difficulty — sufficient • 
'(funds will not be available for some time to come and the 
pa3unent of grants already promised will have to be delayed, 
'except where building work has been commenced and cannot 
,be. interrupted. 

At the last prize distribution of Mayo College at Ajmere, 

. Princiml Waddington mentioned that the number of pupils ' 
::!dhpwedf a tendency to decrease in that institution. It . 
i^^ap^ars that the admission of boys at the age of 14 is now 
';^.^ated by a certain test which did not exist before, and! ; 
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this partly accounted for the decrea-ie. But the Principal 
also thought that among the nobility of Rajapulana the 
desire for the better education of their sons and relatives was 
not sufficiently conspicuous. He could not understand the 
reason. The College offered education on terms which in 
England would be considcied extraordinarily cheap. 
Nevertheless the nobility did not take full advantage of it 
and appeared to think that an English education was 
unnecessary. Here there was no dilticulty about suitable 
teachers, no failure of funds, no iguoiance of the kind 
of education that would be useful to the bovs. But the 
parents did not realise the use of it. Does not this explana- 
tion apply to female education as well ? 

Numerous meetings, which represent the activities 
and aspiiations of New India, are held in 
Christmas and the last week of December every year, 
the War. Time does not permit us to notice them till 
next month. The Mahomedans of Bombay 
were generally very unwilling to put forward political 
grievances and raise controversial questions during the 
war, but as their brethren of the north were not prepared 
to break the continuity of the history of the Moslem 
League, they agreed to join the usual annual meeting 
on certain conditions, one of which was the adoption of 
a resolution emphasizing the loyalty of Indian Musalnians < 
to the British Raj. The question at issue was not quite 
one of loyalty, but rather one of taste, A couple of days 
before Chri.stmas Mr. Asquith had to announce that the' , 
.waste of life in the war had been enormous, that opera- 
tions in Gallipoli had to be practically abandoned, and ; 
for the time being the war appeared to go against thof*! 
Allies, though he was confident of final success. 

Empire was not only engaged in a war, but was moufll^ 
ing the loss of a large number of men, arid was pas^lD^ 
through a period of anxiety and of that distress in 
.‘Cases which was bound to follow the loss of life and’d^l^'^ 
location of business. Though India is rather far 'a^y t 
> from the scenes of contest, Indian soldiers are 
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the cbniUcts, and it d6es not require much imagination to 
;feel',a measure of sympathy alike with the sufferers, the 
fighters, and the men at the helm, which would paralyse 
•anjdihing like the ordinary zeal in discussion of contro- 
versial^political questions. Loquacilj' in a place of mourn- 
ing may be injurious to none, but only unbecoming as a 
matter of taste. Precedents have established in this 
country the practice <»f suspending the sitting not only, 
of a court, but of a legislatiw council in honour of the 
memory of a recently deceased member. It is a matter 
of sentiment and taste. If the Congress and the League 
■could distinguish between controversial questions and. 
routine work, they might avoid the former and get through 
'the latter. But inasmuch as such assemblies do not meet 
'^once a year merely to clear off arrears of routine business, 

' the Bombay Mahomedans must have felt that the best 
course w'ould be to susi)end the minual gathering during 
'the war, and their sentinu'nts were marked by the 
.nobility of solf-restiamt. However, it was possible to 
conduct the busines'> of the meetings in the spirit of 
getting through una\oidable routine : moreover the object 
;of the Congress and the League is not merely to ventilate 
grievances. Apart from euqJrasizing loyalty to Govern- 
ment, they altord an oiq)ortunity to heal internal dif- 
;'ferenccs and to cultivate a spirit of unity. Whatever one 
;,^^ht think r)f tlie ])oli1ical meetings, the social and re- 
ligious assemblies, which are indirectly connected with the 
'Congress, and the industrial and commercial conferences 
could all transact their business as usual as if the shadow 
of the war did not fall upon them. The susjiension of; 
■the conferences might have bc-en impnjssive, and its moral 
.effect from an imperial standpoint might have been very 
striking. Nevertheless, inasmuch as tlie very proposal to 
interrupt the normal course of events w'ould have evoked 
acute contrpversies, in (he absence of a general consensus, 
of opinion, the best procedure was perhaps not to 
fCx^^rate the importance of a matter of taste, ’ , 
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WHY IS WAR PERMiriED RY PROVIDENCE? 


To The Editor of East & Wr‘?r. 


Sir, — Reading Swedenborg’s Divine Providetice I 
came across the following explanation on the above 
subject, and 1 feel sure it will prove interesting to many of 
your readers. 


He says in paragraph 251 : “A worshipper of hiuisclf and 
of nature confirms his disbelief in the Divine Providence when 
he reflects that wars arc permitted, involving the slaughter of 
so many men and the plundering of their goods. Divine Pro-- 
vidence does not cause wars because they involve slaughter,,' 
plunder, violence, cruelty and other monstrous evil's, which are- 
diametrically opposed to Christian chanty ; but still they arc 
inevitable because the life’s love of man since the time of the*.’ 
most ancient people (signified by Adam and his wife, sec Para. No.^ 
241) has become so perverted as to wish to rule over others, 
finally over all, and to possess worldly wealth, and finally 
wealth, 'fhese two loves cannot be kept in bonds since every<>^ 
is permitted by the Divine Providence to act in freedom ac 
ing to reason (Nos. 71-99) ; and without such permission the- 
cannot lead man away from evil and thus reform and save ^ 
for imless evils were permitted to break forth, man woul&ti^’'' 
^ware of them, and therefore could not acknowle^ie th^ll^; 
so could not be led to resist them. This is why evil 
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prevented by Pi evidence , foi they would lemain shut in and, 
like a cancer or gangiene, would spread and consume all that is 
vital in man 1 oi man is fiom birth like a httle heU, between 
which and hcaicn there is perpetual discoid No one can be 
withdiawii horn his lull by the Loid iinkss ho sees that he is there 
and disiics to bt dtliveicd and this c innot be done without 
permission the itasons for whitli ait liws of the Divine Provi- 
dence This IS why there aic wais, gitat and small, the latter 
between the owmis of estatts and their ni ighboiiis and the former 
between the sovereigns of kinsdonis and then neighbours , the 
only difference betwttn a small ind a git it w ii being that the 
former is kept within bounds b\ the liws of the nition, and the 
latter by intern ition il liw and tint while in both cases thcie is 
a desiie to ovcnidt the liws the lessci lombitmts cannot do so 
l^while the gre itci t in at h ist to some extent There aic many 
othci reasons stoiid up in tlu tu isiny of Divine Wisdom why 
the greater w irs irc not stopped by tlie I oid eithd at the bc- 
ginnmg or dining Iheii piOv,uss but onl\ when the power of one 
or the other ee nbat int h is been so wc ikcncd that he is in dangei 
of destruction Some of these k isons have lx in ie\C did to me 
and among them is tins lint all w iis even those i elating solely 
to worldly affairs, I'piesciit m heaven the states of the Church, 
and arc coil espondenees loi all events in the 

natural woild eoinspond to s})nitual events in the spinlual 

world, and all spiutud things lelite to the Chmeh 

In the natuial woild tlu ehirutu of the Chmeh on eaith, and 
the evils into which it fills and foi wine la it is punished by wars, 
cannot be seen at all . but m the spiiitual world the 

internal states which constitute, tlu Church itsilf, are levealed 
and there all men aic united aieoiding to then various states 
The conflicts of these states in the spmtual woild eorrespond to 
vyars which are regulated on both sides b\ the Divine Providence 

of the Lord, according to the laws of loriispondcncc 

Successes also, and lucky stiokes in wai are commonly called 
the fortunes of war, but this is the Divine Pi evidence, which !■> 
cspemlly operative in the plans and proparitions of the Gcneial, 
Ovei^ though he then and afterwards asciibes the whole to his 
own sagacity This he may do if he will for he has full hberty 
io bcheve m Divine Providence or not and even to bcheve in 
•God 97 not, yet let him know that no detail of his plans and pie> , 
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parations originates in himself ; they all come to him either from 
heaven or hell ; they come from hell by permission, ^hcy are sent 
from heaven by Providence.” 


SIGMA. . 


Bandra. 
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VoL. XV. Februarv, 1916. No. 172. 


THE “FAILURE" OF CHRISTIANITY. 


VV/E have heard, during; lircse war times, many pQ«^)le 
™ expressing opinions as to the failure of ('hristianity 
If, these pe<yple say, the Christian Church has been teach- 
ing the brotherhood of man for nearly two thousand 
years, is it not a sign of failure that its teachings and its 
■powers are unable, at the end of all tlicse centuries, to 
prevent this terrible, bloody war of devastation and death ? 
Mr. Galsworthy has said something of the sort in ScrihnersJ 
A friend of mine who is a journalist, writes to me 
from Englaird, “ This war seems to me to have smashed 
both Socialism and Christianity.” A Protestant 
preacher even voiced these sentiments not very long ago 
from the pulpit of what he deems u Christian Church. 
So, Christianity is accused of hulure and of complicity iri, 
its own failure. For, our critics tell us, in a vvlusper of- 
scandal, are there not even Catholic priests on the firingv^ 
line in Europe, killing men instead of savijig souls ? 

In the first place, these frantic detractor arc demandfl 
ing too much. The human race, is thousands of ye^^ 
old, so man}^ thousands of years old that if we .'shp]!^^ 
compress all time up to the present into the hours 
■ day and imagine ourselves standing at the very 
^history, at the hour when our historical records 
'*.we could imagine ourselves backward thus, the, 
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be, as mj:' old lustory profe«>s<)r used to tell us, twenty 
minutes to twche midnigld * Think of it i Twenty 
minutes (mt of a dav * r\\ont\ minutes for a shave 
before the woik of the da^ ' And is twenty minutes spent 
1in shaving enough to altci tlw whole of our human nature ^ 
We aie the pioducts of countless <tous of time and we 
could haidlj (.\ptet to change completely m six thousand 
years, or m the two thousmd \eais that Chiistianity has 
been amongst us It must of necessity be a slow process 
and the pioccss of compk te tiansfoimation has been made 
slower by the natuial limitations of space as well as by 
the hmitations ol turn I ho modem woild, historieally, 
is barely tlneo bundled yeais old the Chiistian woild, 
geographicalh is not as old as that boi with the ex- 
ception of the piomoi fisuit (vploKis of France and 
Spam, civih/ation and ( hiistianitv liavt tollowed after 
the exploit IS and sttthis and conqueiois 

But this tact ol Die social giowtJi ol the woild is at 
the bottom of the wliolc qui.stion Aii'v idea, the bro- 
theihood ol man m this mstanci is accepted by the age 
to which it IS preached to apply to the conchtions of that 
age. We look at hie and see thcoiies coloured by the 
glasses of oui time' And I bdicvc a close student of the 
idea of brotherhood would Imd that ditferent penods in 
the world's history have taken tins idea m different ways 
I mean that a cannibal of the South Sea Islands oi an 
American Indian would lust be brought to think that 
'he must not kill his own natuial biolhci, as, for mstance. 
Cam killed Abel Biolhcrly love must have started 
. between brothers Then oui savage might dimly be made 
'jto amderstand that his uncles were to be mcluded in the 
category. Then it might be made slowly to dawn 
upon lifen that it is quite wrong to take the hfe of another ; 
?im^ m the same tnbe But it would be a long, long time 
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before we could bring him to understand that men of other 
nations were also his brothers, that the Dakolah was thtj 
brother of an Ojibway, the Iroquois the brother of an 
Algonquin. No, I fancy— I mean lhat this instance of 
the South Sea Islander or the American Indian will stand 
as a true sketch of what has happ'-ned and what must 
happen in the history of humanity us a whole. The idea 
of common inteiests, the commonality ol life, are* 
conceived as facts only after mtercourse has bfien 
established. And inteicouis(' within the lainily is naturally' 
the earliest and the most readily understiiod. The inter- • 
course between nations and laces come-> last as witness 
our slowness to take the negro or the Oriental as a man 
with interests equal to our own. The Jew has come to 
be accepted as a decent member of society only within 
very recent years. It is the idea of intercourse which is 
the ftmdamental point behind all this. And it is only 
the larger, more extended, international social con- 
sciousness of modern times which can even dream of univer- 
sal brotherhood as applying to men ol all races, men of 
all creeds. 

The modem world, geographically, as I said, is only 
three hundred years old. The modern world, in busi-' 
ness intercourse and social interchanges, is less than one^" 
hundred and fifty. To the industrial and commercial', 
revolutions of the eighteenth and nineteentli centurie^^ 
to the international demands of manufactures, to the^ 
rapid and safe transportation and communication, we ovt^ 
an original point of view peculiar to our own time, 
commerce, though it has done harm by creating rivalri^^ 
has at the same time aided in establishing interQO|:^^^ 
The international mind is a very modem thing 
not strange that international application of the’ide^,^ 
brotherhood should also be a very modem thing. V 
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* Some gentle scholar may, at this point, raise his bead ' 

from musty tomes and say something about the advocacy 

of peace by Peter du Bois, Erasmus, and Sir Thomas 

More. To lum I •vrould say that these are isolated cases, 

not in any way representative of the generality of public 

sentiment. Tliey and others of their ilk are so often 

referred to as men “ in advance of their time ” that 

* 

the phrase has become trite. And I would also point out 
that the objections against war of Sir Thomas More, 
Catholic martyr as he was, were cliiefly based on economic 
results in one of the warring countries -his own England. 
His was an age of Nationalism, not of Internationalism, 
and though the people of Utopia took care to avoid the 
economic evils of war, they prosecuted it vigorously when 
required. 

But, as 1 have said, this idea of intemationalism is a 
very modem thing. It was only in the eighteenth cen- 
, tury that people began to live internationally and so it 
' was only in the eighteenth century that the so-called 
.British radicals began to apply their ideal of brotherhood 
; internationally. It was a n’cognition of the artificiality 
of boundary lines that led TIolcroft, Codwin, Bage, Frend, 
Gerrald and Hardy, to symp-ithize with the French revo- 
lutionists. It was a profomid lecling of the superficiality* 
.,of nationalism and the commonality ol labour interests^ 
that led Marx and Engels to olfer their Communist 
Manifesto to the “working men of all nations.” The 
f,broad extensiveness of modem social intercourse has been 
•.pHA foundation of all our modem ideas of international 

conciliation. 

* > .. 

Modem commerce has made possible transporta- 
!?n and intercourse, and the converse is also true, but 
i)Qiodem commerce has been one of the strongest supports - 
iJSftidjnauses of the intense nationalism of Germany and.- 
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England The rivalry of these two nations in a commer- 
cial way and the desire of Russia for a commercial out- 
let ’are the chief leasons for the pi ('sent struggle. So, we 
hnd commeice in a cuiious doubh' lole the social inter- 
com se which has grown out of it is a foice towards inter- 
national biothcihood, and the dement of competition is 
an mfluence tow aid mltinational (nniit\ It is a strange 
and tremendous parad.rx commeKc' has helped and it 
has hindcied Commeu( has done a gnat good, but it 
has ever sown the seeds of nv.dry in laboiu conditions, in 
class distinctions, m dcsiu' foi world markets For 
though the modern state is \i'iy demo( ritic, it is a national 
and not an international idea which education and the 
prosi aie fosteniig Ihe \ci> history books used m our 
schools, tlie vciy newspapers read at biCiikfast, foster a 
conception of patriotic and commcicid nationalism The 
Christian ( huuh 1 vis been the only foue which enters into 
evciy nation and ]ncservcs vi tiuc and equal cathohcity. 
"The Peace of (h)d " in vincunt time's <ind the Church 
attempts at an un impassioned lesolution of labour hatreds 
stand as good oxamphs of the loh' of Uiiistianity The 
ideal of Chiistuin biotluihood among men has not been, 
and nciei wdl be, bounded bv the iivituial bouifdaties of 
the Rlimc, the Caipathians, the Kio fnande, and the Alps. 
We must use, we (hiistians, aga.mst miriowncss before 
wc can achieve oui ideal Wi' must d > avvay wnth the^ 
hatreds of modem commeice and mo(1ein nationalism as 
well as retain the benefits of that in tci course among mexk^ 
wliicli commeice has mtiocluccd \nd we should 
encouraged because the idea of uniictsal peace has 
ga^ung ground of recent years against the principle ^ ^ 
competition, nvalxy and hatred 

But the fact that this acceptance of brotherhood 
international .way is a \eiy nccut thing, and 
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recent, is not offered as an excuse. It is the best example 
;which we can furnish of the triumph of the Christian 
udeal of brotherhood. Human organisms, human conven- 
A,tions, human ideals, human societies, must change slowly, 
ifor they are very intricate things. But they have changed ! 
;Consider the genc'ral attitmle toward the Continental Wars 
‘,of a hundred years ago and compare it with the general 
■attitude of to-day. Now, as President Butler has said, 
there is not a nation in Europe that is proud of the 
^war. Each country is trying hard to prove that it is 
‘-'acting in self-defence, that war was forced upon it. Is 
A.not that a change, and is it not a change for the 
f^better ? Evem in this hist hundred years we have- 
!*changed : and it is all the more to the credit of Chris- 
'/vtianity that this ideal of hrotherhood has gained 
'■{.ground oven in a very small portion of our 
^twenty minutes. As we read the Jiewspapers of the 
^irarious nations we lind -H'nthneuts deploring lire ueces- 
l^f^ity of this brutalit'.', riiis slav.ghler by cold scientific 
;|‘]baachinery. It is i-r.- siguilir.-nt tliat there is little 
^emphasis, almost no (.‘inphasis, placed on the harm done to 
|;CPinmerce, but a great di al of emjihasis placed on the harm 
|done. to fhe individual and tlu' family. What is this but 
l^e hiunan interest of brothcrliiu'ss ? What is this but the 
yi][iumph of tlie Christian ideal ? And, far from being an 
^XiQUse for the failure, the shortness of time in wliich this 
has had oppoiriunity to gain acceptance, is a great.. 
fot;ceful proof of the triumph of Christianity. 

.we are improving. Man is perfectible ; and, by 
^«;j)erfectiblc,’' ,, 1 mean capable of continual improvement. ; 
^rrl^o npt ine^ that man can be perfect ; no human thipg 
^ we were once perfect, there would be no more ■; 
Approvement — and this improvement must be a perpetual,!; 

so, when we consider this fact of perfectibility,^^ 
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we get a reason for the lack of perfection to-day ; We get 
a view of man’s improvement over yesterday ; and we. 
feel a hope for this improvement to-morrow. 

There is one thing whicli I forgol to mention. ' We 
are asked why tliesc presumably (.'hrislian nations engage 
in an un-Christian war. The <mswer is easy. It is the 
historical e.vploitation bv Treitsclike of tl)e non-Christian 
philosophy of Nietzsche that is responsible for the 
conflict. It is tin.' Speneoriaii ])opu]arization of the non- 
Christian philosophy of Darwin roucemiug the continual 
stmggle for existence and the survival of the fittest, which 
must bear the blame. These things are r(*sponsible — ^not 
Christianity. It is the f.iult of those nations which have 
insisted on an ardent nationalism, on militarism, on an 
armed peace. Tlie in tematimial mind has developed to a 
remarkable degree ; but the national patriotic mind is 
not yet eliminated. I'he intense nationalism of Germany 
^and the arch’nt im}>erialism oi England are to blame. 
It has been said that conditions between England, France, 
Russia and Gi.'rmany hav(' been such that war was inevit- 
able. And these comlitions which havc^ created and 
sustained the inevitabilit}' of war are artificial tilings 
thej^ are the jiroducts of a narrow, dogmatic, selfislj! 
nationalism -- the pride of the German, the insularity of th® 
Englishman, the smothen*d ill-feeling that lias remainojcl 
in France since 1871, the Russian dn^ams (d ejcpansioii,^ 
They are not the products of inteniational thought,: .,tlj,e^ 
are not the products of international intercourse.:’^^ 
are the products of commercial rivalry and of limitg^ 
artiflcial barriers. To the nations which fosteredv^l 
. idea, nationalism prevented internationalism, t^eii:;:-,^ 

, of brotherhood was national, not intemational^^yl^ 
to learn that this prevention is an artificial things 
^only, to see how naturalised immigrants of all • 
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i-jaeet ■ and mingle in American business with common, 
’interests and friendly relations. The barriers are swept 
away and to a Gcrman-Amcrican an Irish-American is 
ilbt so much an Irishman as he is a business man aini a 
^social equal. It is not a question of race, for race traits 
■are bom in a man and remain. They are neglected in 
.America because social intercourse transcends them. In 
•Europe these artificial barriers still remain. Therefore . 
we have inteniationalism, therefore we cannot have 
internationalism in brotherhood or in society, therefore 
.'.iwe have war. 

a'. ’ ■ And then if you ask me why the Christian ideal of 
.-brotherhood was not able to compier those narrow limila* 

■ tionsin the different countries, I shall rcidy that Christianity 
has failed in thcsi' cases because i£urope is not Christian, 

;that divided Proleslautism in Kngland, egoistic Neitzschean 
philosophy in Germany, political irrcligion in France, and. 
'^primitive autocratic barbarism in Kussia have prevented. 
I'But is not this previ'ution an indication of failure ? I have 
I'tiied to point out that a distinctly national state cannot 
'have an international ideal of brotherhofid. But I can 
t-only,- in the case of an individual nalii'nal state, frankly 
fadmit' the failure of Cliri'.tianity And that is no dis- 

■ cohragement ! Christianity lias been a succession of 
i'iailures, but after each it iuis risen triumphant. That 
^dark da^^ on Calvary, Christianity was a failure. God’ 
:Vas crucified : Peter, the rock on which the Church was to 
[l^tand, had denied liis God. There was no failure in all 
I’histbry so tremendous as this. Yet afterwards the Church ' 
tfosfe' triumphant. And the reason is to be fomid in the’;, 
^raj^e paradox that, though a human failure is only a.;' 

a divine failure is always a success. A preachipg/;; 

could declare the 
have the Jews.tui 


miracle^ 




'i^and ministering Christ 
^i^^^^^tiation and 
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unsatisfied. A Crucified Christ could transform the world. 
The failure of these human philosophies will be complete 
because they are human philosophies. Tlxe “failtire of 
Christianity, " which i)e<jp]e arc now deploring, will follow 
as a glorious and divine triumph. 

There is another question which I must consider; 
what has been termed the complicity ul these priests 
in tliis general war — their active ptirticipatiou at the very 
hour perhaps that so many other priests are taking .time 
to repeat after Mass cetlaiii sirecilied prayers for peace. 
Again the answer is easy. These armed priests are human 
beings as well as (livine agents, according to their churcli. 
They act in this war as human bfdirgs, not as divine agents. 
Firing a gun is not a matter of faith ; it is a human action^ 
Each priest and each ('hristian layman is- -according to 
liis environment and his education — a Nationalist as well 


as a Catholic. As a human being, as a Nationalist, he 
takes up arms. As a human being he is liable to error, and 
so the Christian who fights may be in the wrong. But cadi 
(tne of these embattled Christians cfnisiders that he is in the 
right. Each one of them, as a Nationalist, tights for what, 
as a Nationalist, he considers a worthy and just cause. 
The Enghshman lights in sujxport of his coiuitry’s obliga-^ 


•tion of honor, the Frenchman in support of his country,*^ 
^ very right to live free from Prussian ilomination, the Belgiaii| 
in support of Belgium’s violated territory and his. o.y^ 
familiar hearths and homes, tlu' (iei'inan in supppit;,,0f 
Teutonic right of existence as a great cultural and con^^l 
cial nation against Russian encroachment and-JEijgij^ 
perfidy. They may all be deceived : but they eabh^j^!!^ 
for a high ideal, for what they think of as justice and'di^^ 
not for personal gain, not for personal enmity, not f^j^ 
■love of slaughter. They deem the wrong 

. « thing tnore terrible than the wrong 
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glory of the angel of liberty shines on every battlefield 
in every hospital of agonized pain. 

If* v!.^The Christian is a man of decided stand: he has a 

tV'* r‘ 

?<lirm station of spirit. WTiat he likes, he loves : what he 
ilhates; he hates utterly. It is the Church Militant. 

" Peace ? Wlien have we prayed for peace ? . . . - 
" Ours is the \vhile-hf>t war.” 

V-: Christ came not as a iiian of jjcacc. but with a 

fterrible sword which cut a sharp line between right and 
Wroh^, between daylight and darkness. Good and evil are 
^thstinct opposites • and the good perpetually wages war 
.'bh the e\il. Christianity is one long battle, bitter and 
i^xalting. Though tht“ men of all the nations may be 
.^deluded and mav be wnnig, the men of (‘ach nation 
jcpnceive that they batth* for a liiu', tnu' ideal of the right. 
Jdn^ere is nothing mild about Ciirislianity : it is an avenging . 
yjtiitir ' against evil. And il these men think they light to 
^overcome evil, tlie\' aie justiliid and there is nothing in 
l^eif, Christianity inconsistent with a light in the light of 
^gh ideals. riK-y both cannot ht; wliolly right : but 
^i^til ,,our onlargt'fl int(‘rnational social consciousness 
^^idomes more linnly established than it is to-day, until 
mVialries are elimhrafed. we cannot e,\nect any international 
^rO’therhood to govern such iaternatiorinl aRiiirs. 

believe that we are marclhng towards better times: 
that this year, not in the war itself, but in the^ 
' attitude toward the war as a deplorable tiling, 
f^bi^'that we arc approaching that enlarged social con-, 
!|^ibusness aiid the necessarily accompanying international 
brotherhood. Commerce is a destroyer of barriers' 



on ideals wliich will allow us to acliieve the sense > 
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of international brotherhood. In the meanwhile, the 

"failure of Christianity” in the present war with the 
accompanying necessary reaction— a reaction well illus- 
trated in the absolutely a^lomshmg ic\ival of religion 
which is going on m France to-day will turn out to be a 
step in the ultimate timmph of Christianity 
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A CALL TO RAJPUT BOYS. 

Child of the Rajput laie, 

Wl)> do you wait so long ^ 

Does not tlie dm ol battle call jam 
Does not the sm of toai apjial von, 

• Why should you laie it death bclall ^ 

Hark to \()iu loicliears’ suiij; ' 

Child of the Rajput Ud, 

Why do jou stand aside ^ 

Have you loi gotten join lathe is’ stoiv, 
Gaping wounds, and bodies goiy, 
lhanklul to die foi India’s gloiy, 

God, and then Rajput jiride 

Child of the Rajjiat lace. 

Yon aie a man right thiougli, \ 

Hardei than evei is now youi light, ^ 
Think of jour Dham, and join Raj put might. 
Stand by the Loyal, and Pine, and Right,, 
Still to jmuiself be tuic ! 
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'^ilence — ^her brooding spirit — cleans'd the air . 
And hush’d the waves that softly kiss’d tlie shote 
Such wiis the aspect- liiddcn the despair 

Beneath a yoke that Freedom never wore. 

* ' 

The futiuc Padishah was Suleiman. 

Wliose miKod obedience and cuiming grew, 

Untd its blending made a peilect map 
According to the .Sultan’s point ot view. 

But ill the tlauin from bchiiKl the set ecu — 

A younger son found iavoui , foi the spell, 

Of youth subdut'd by Fate, mat ked Izzeddine ; 

The women liked him - Why ? no one could tell. 

' Poor I/zeddme • ’ said they, and tlum would mel' 
To tears, oi laughlei tinged by faint regiet. 

Had tliey not lo\ ed m vam ' so now each lelt 
He too had lost -but men so soon forget 
The Peail of the Seiagho, soon to be 
The biide of Sulenn.m, his should have been ; 

The hopes of yesterday weic changed, but he 
Thought of the war to come, and would not dream 

A high-domed chamber soften’d by the sheen 
Of Persian lugs, and woven portieres 
With Turkish sentences \\i ought in between — 
iSuch as the pious muiinnr in their piayers : 
lAn ivory lute lay on a table — ^wherc * 

A page of Hafiz— an illumin’d scroll — 

Sang of hi gh clii valr}', and here and there 
Some nobler love, that touched the poet’s soul. 

* 

'The lofty windows drap’d in creamy white 
B^elji trailing creepers, orange shrubs 'mid these, ^ 
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Behind the golden lattice — cold moonhght— * ‘ ' 

The starry heavens, and the cypress tiees. 

Upon a low divan Sobciha sat 
Among blue cushions -though she sought not ease, 
Hcr^ faithful nurse was kneehng on a mat 
Stioking hei feet, so <ipt is love to please. 


Istar's dark eyes jnoclaim'cl the iat(' oppress'd,"*'^ 
Deep, fathomkss as sombic pools of (nc , 

Yet groans and lage arc useless wlu'u distress’d, ’ 
Despair surcecds then tiaeic bursts of ire, 

Is hell on Health ' those heie of alien cieed ' 
Know but too well, at hast foi them, it’s near. 
No agony unsjiai’d, Cneat (*od ' the need 
01 somctlung mote than jiity— or a teai ! 


‘Shall I sing softly to my dulcimei ? ’ 

‘ Yes, lad> , if you tell your secut theie,’ 

At this Sobcilia tuni’d and said to hei, 

‘ Ihey’ve stabb’dtlie Sultan’s double m the chair, 
‘ That caused the tumult heard by ns last night, 
‘The eunuchs entered just to diaw a blind, 

‘When Selim \eiy neaily died of flight, 

' Seeing the Padishah stabb’d horn liehind. 


‘ Someone, ol course, who did not know the scheih^^jj 
‘ Nor how we guaid out Sultan fiom the spy,, 

’ In this case, a poor woman, it would seem, ^ 
’Who miss’d the deed — ^was toitur'd— proud 
Tims did Sobeiha whispci ; with a moan 
Her small fine hand then stnick the dulcimer 
To sweetei sounds —so heavenly in tone. 

That Istar failed to speak, or even stir 


* ** The Atmeman massdcre of 1915 



When Solim cafno, atid with much courtly grace 
Anti (hat peculiar ujovement of the hips, 

Toudi’d lirst his h-i't, and then his breasts and face, 
Brnshiug ihe maiden’s tunic past his lips, 

To Islar ga\'C a hey.- 1o Iwr unknown 
The secret door which he descended by,' 

With orders that ‘ the k(‘V should not be shown,’ 
They boUt look’d at it. williout asking. Why? 

The cusps of the bright m<M)n were ahnost round, 
'rite slillticss dceiH'r, greater than Indore, 

'i'he scntiy’s uu asur’d loot'-tep math' no sound, 
lint through llu' sih uce eiept a niultl’d roar, 

.Some UolyV iireworks di'-j)!.iv’d .'it IVra, 

Tile rnlM'lievets liked stich trieks aiul games, 

Yet, how ! when' ' uhv < auie u neart'i", nearer ? 
They (umM, the Still. in’s P.il.u'e wjs in llaines. 

An emptv' v.iug (hat (inisli’d the k-gade 
Fell uitli a eiash, Ironi w!m-h ili(> leaping lire 
Swe()( roiHul the < ourt ..lul clias d the men on guard 
I’ack bom the gatt's, ru'.d loic’il lii. Ui to retire. 
What ])en (.(.iild p.ijot tlie Mot, or the ''moke? 

The Mn ai'i- ol tlu.'-.e who would not, eonld not die ; 
'J'he<'luldi''ii lunltiuide to lids awoke, 

' Question'' and .oisweis '-nded in a cry ! 

' But where was Istar ? slie true to her trust 
ilad dress’d .Sobi ih.i in 'o many clothes 
To hide her yonthlul slimness, as they must 
. Try to escape, but liow ' he hardly kuow's. 

'riioy heard the tearful cracking and the walls 
Were filtering the smoke above the beam. 

Their usual door seem’d jamm'd, the wide bare halls 
g; ' Truly of lvblis| - ,md--.such was tlic scene ! 

Eblis, king of tiie hillcn In il.c MahoincJaix niytUology a wicked 

"‘Jliun whose body >vas liie, * 
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The momciii'; ?til! were thon*s— the corridor 
Was not <.>11 fire- -the key ! the secret stair! 
Solx'hha touch'fi tli<‘ f>:uiel, tonnd the door. 

The lock soeinM yiehlint^ Init Mnneono was there ! 
To Harem women who pi otected are. 

The '>n‘alest do'.tt! !•> lu.m, unkinavn, unseen, 

Tliev i;enliv p-ii-,h’d tli** tioor, lhoi4;li nol too far, 
There oil (he d.l'k .ilolie step, ^looil l/./eddino ! 

‘ n<'loved One ! ''peak not hut loilow me ’ 

And down the seiiel sl.lii he led llieii l]i”ht, 

By Ihcker’nii; ••.liad<-s and l.tllui|Lf sp.irks they see. 
Then teat'h’d a Iniinel where it’^ alw.ivs nif^ht. 

But on they tiish uiiat malti'r.- now tlie way, 

Is he ii-'l Jh<'r<‘. ' (lie mail who would l’oi,eet.’ 

'Tweif swi'clet than nith huletmaii t«/ stay. 

The Mercitul u'tll ,i;uule then liaiJ kismet. 

The stiihni; atmosphere had chau;.‘’d, llie Dawn 
111 iier yrey io!>e. slid down tin- sleeping seas--- 
Without lier gha v o) hoi he inly slioni, 

A pijgiiiu tr.ivellcr lik<' one ol tiiese ; 

' A mi»meut’s re-,!’, said kimlly l//,e(ldine, 

■ Till' Suit. Ill ordi'i'd me a. w'ei'k ag(», 

‘ To leave for Syria, but to start unseen. 

Tl>e shij) must sail to-day, that much 1 know. 

* Piay wait in jiatieuco. well within the time 
‘ An Olfu'er arriving from tlie tjuav— . V.’' 

‘ Will guard as treasure, w'omen lolk of mine ; ■' 

‘ None else must know that you belong to me; ' V. V; 

‘ His Majesty hud proniisi'd the f'ominand ). 

‘ At fair Damascus — troops are gather’ng there, ' 

‘ Your Uncle’s palace on Ihi' Nile island—- 
‘ Might shelter us — still I've the fortress thet^. 
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‘ Ah ! my bohwod. 1 leave at Ihy feet, 

’ All that I am, whatever that may be. 

‘ I'or bani.-.hment, the desert, both were sweet 
‘ \’ea, even Paradise — if shai'’d' with tlH'e : 

‘ ‘ Hail as an omen vam britjht sun above, 

‘ Listen SolK-ilia, loveliest andlx'st, 

‘ His wann beams liciht the world so shall my love 
‘ Sliine over, lound thee, dniw thee to my breast.’ 

Through the warm niglit, rising :il>ove the plain 
Beyond the palm grov*' and ('nehdeil well, 

T saw the minurets and long daik chain 
01 bare IMok.'ittain, where the moonlight lell 
Bathing in its pale beauty eartli, and air. 

Hushing llieir sorrows to furg.et fuln» ss. 

Till the gr(‘\' eit\'* sciun’d without a eare. 

Her gnef and tears assuaged by its can-ss. 

Yes ! she has tears, lor vice and falseliood dwell 
Under the gloriims gleam of her lirighL ''Un, 

And tlioM' who live lliero rould strange stories tell 
Of deeds not yet forg-nteu, though ill done ! 

Where Justice struggles, and for honour tights 
Stabb’d through and through by greed, V'irtue by sin; 
Betray’d, or bought, m.ins’ immemorial rights; 

While crime, if beaten back, still hopes to win. 

But I hold dear, this garden on the Nile 
Long since forsaken : Roses once its pride 
Have grown neglected. Nature for awhile 
Paused in her work, and then throw far and wide 
Strange creepers over summer-house and sill, 

' Festoon’d the windows, draped tire massive door 

s ' ! . . ' Cairo. ^ * 
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O’er balconies— now hidden — ^^'rew at will : , 
For waichfui eunuchs kept the |)lacc lio more. 

Orange and citron screen’d Ihc onJ or wall, 

A pon-iiana wreath’tl in crimson llanies, 

(Grew near a grotto wIuto (he foiiiiiuius fall 
0]t Persian tiles with histories and naims), 

Its fiery I tracts drop[>’d iii a lluti’rin'.; veil 
Over [lie limpid wateis crysi.il blue . 

And tli“re some idle sl.ive wouKl drom^ a tale 
Of legondaiy things -slie said were true. 

, O blissful magic oi that hour rtf hcuirs. 

Filled with a joy so near akin to pain, 

But time stay’d not, the sun's d(*eliniug powers. 
Shone through a silver ]xdm -that waved again 
Until its graci'ful sliadovvs danc’d at will ; 

The scented cassia shook lier j't'llow halls, 
Cham])ak and pomegranate alone were still 
As tile grey desert— wlieii tiie darkness falls. 

A thousand blossoms ojx'n’d to the night, 

A thousand perfumes blent tliat hav(; no name. 
The lotus-buds v\'ere nodding, jiiiik and white — 
Kock’d by the breeze that after twalight came, 
But this lime not alone, fin* w'an and W('ak, 

A maiden stiiod, whose golden hazel (W'os 
Laid long curled lashes on her jiallul cheek. 

Now tinted by the glow from burning skies, 

The inner petals of a rose’s heart 
Were not, 1 think, more delicately fine, 

, And as that other queen, she st<xid apart, 

A lily pure, unstain’d, untouch’d by Time, ... 
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Some fcliny gnuzt' was twisted round and round 
Her smnll dark licad, from which two plaits of hair 
Partly eoiiceal’d, fell nearly to IIjo ground, 

The lasisel^ of liei girdle rested there. 

O uond’ruu^ e\ej^ ' clear and .so scri’tio. 

Eyes that had held tlie l)li''^lnl light of love 
But lost il-> ee''l:(sv, what came between 
The dn am .ind it-, fullilmeiu ’’ Tlds lo.st lov'c 
So ‘■light, \<'a, lik<‘ <t sj)iiit more than fair — 

Kin to ilu' Angels, and .■'Ueh suiel\ aie, 

Whs should ■'he griexi- alou and no one care, 

Mon' than voa ire eeni m(w)ii, oi eseniitg star? 

0 jnire, s\seei es(s ! th:.i seem’d ol thought bereft 
Though nn.draid, s'el holding >-<‘1 ret ieais, 

Whai passiii,! had Ihen uascni sw i It Iv swept 
Into soin - leg, lull uiiapproai h'd h\' te.irs ? 

Enough ! I ( ross’d the path ol simburnt sand, 

‘ A ('liaour tiuei arb’ siu' saiil, ‘ 'S'e-s-- come to me, 
And as she sank, 1 e.lasp’sl the .small white hand 
That hilt so sold, i Ifld it (eiulerly. 

This was SuIm-iIki ! lovely in her woe. 

The weeks Jiad pas‘-,ed, each with her ebbing life, 

1 heard it wliispei'd- now some time ago — 

That she must wait awliile to be ‘ hi.s ' wife : 
Alas ! the Sultan sent for f/./eddine 

Back to Stamboul to least at Ihti Bairam, 

He dined w'itJi Suleiman, and next was seen 
Upon his bier —so fell a gallant man. 

Yes ! she had heard — I could not fail to see 
That scarcely rising breast, and failing breath - 
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Under the shadow of the Cliampak ti'ec, 

I know - 1 fell --I saw -Love conquer Death ; 

The radiance of her face wn'< as the light — 

That awful lii’ht so lull of tli(' unknown — 

Its inner gleain. wIkti- .di is jmii'st wlnto, 

The ganneiii Allah wcais, and lie aloiu-. 

l-Cre tin' -.t.u's pah'd lu'i wranocss w.i'- done, 

She shiver’d slightly, ^o did evevy leaf. 

Ah me ! lor }n r th'' dav had wt'll begun 
A lih- -.hurt ■ -an agoiiv -o biiel I 
riicK' croun’d sh(‘ la\ with iallen ('liainpak nioom, 
'I'liut chosen llowi'r— liio sweiMest ol the sweet. 

While jialieiit ls(ar sat within the gloom 
Of the lost life, and slmk'd the htth' lent. 

When* had slu' joined him whom intrigue had slain — 
We may not know , down this oh! ICinpiie’s creeds, 

'I'hosi' striving to lind rrnlli lound it through pain. 

But ho\e llimsell for love still nilercedi's; 

In a gri'at Mosque with shawl'd and turban’d tomb, 
Rests iier heait’s elioire, while lien' Sobeiha stays 
Sleeping beiieatli the rosi's and the inoun, 

None know tlie spot so no one ever ]iray.s. 

JBut fragrant jierfimies lill tlu' gaixh'n stairs. 

Magnolia leavi s drop on tlunii, one hy one 
Kissing the silence, while tlie swift Nih' hears 
Their blossom onward to the rising Sun, 

Perchance they both arc there foi Jxzeddiijp . 
Called it ‘ their omen,’ this then was the way, ■ 

They now walk hand in hand with nauglit between, I . 
Where no sun sets, for it is always day. . 

VTO> KT OK MALOKTIE; , ' 'ij' 

Oxford. . -h' 
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THE NEED OF REPRESENTATIVE HINDU 
SOCIETIES. 


CTUPENDOl'S ri< Hiiulu SorioU i-.. it- multitiidinoub 
ramiticathiii- iipiuMr t<> Ihi' supirlici;'! <)b«rrvor 
to be ('iitirdy <l::^<-r)niii‘( led and Kolatt'd, '1 here are a great 
many tiling^' uliidi .uceiml li«r llieii isolaiimi. A total 
absence of a eomumn tongue uliieh may bohpokni by each 


and every seeliou of tlie (lettple elaimr.ii 


all within 


the colob'^al -plieu' <>1 HimluMiu : the grt'al diversities that 
exist ill tile obs('i\’aiie(‘ of eu-loui-. and niaiiiiers of dil’lercnt 
provinces ; tbe rigidities t)l caste tliut (amiol permit iuter- 
■ dining and intenviai i iages within 1 lie dilk'rmit Mmdu classes; 

. and a lack of imil(>rmil\ in tin- dresses of the Hindus 
• of the dillereiiL pails ot India, all ilie-e must be responsible 
for keeping (»ne eliis- of Uiudns poles ap.ii’l from another. 
There is hardly any otluT leligion on the lace of the earth 
which can claim to acconimodati- wiihiii its gigantic fold 
people holding such dive'ginl leligious views and bound 
by social laws wliitli the numerous branches of Hindu 
society have so differently Iwisicd and interpreted to suit 
their oVti conveniences and jeciniienienls. And we find 
, .tliat in a religion which is so i lasiic and ])ljablo as to include 
.^.Within its fold people wii*), on account of vast differences in 
'•'tfa;il2is and customary observances, will not even sutler to 
sShterdinc among themselves, there is no common link which 
jfiiught keep tlic different divisions of it in close intimacy" 
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with one another and govern them alike as parts of one 
homojjeueoiis whole. Has Hinduism grown so unwieldy as 
to render impossible any chanee of bringing about adhesion 
and coherence among its countless siib-di\'isioas ? A careful 
analysis of the facts shows that the entin’ defect is due to 
an utter lack of u-.gaiiisali(<n and '-sympathy on our part. , 
Is it md a pit\ that no (-.m'iii st ;ulempt has been made 
b}' so man\ votaries oi sacli a great uligiou to harmonise ' 
and coale.-ice iis unnK-rotv.. division'^ liy some S3'mpathetic 
chord and common j)rnK)])h‘? Wind bond ot union, do tve. 
find at present lieuveon the (hflereiit ■^eclions of Hinduism ? 
Sureh’ none. (hie religious so('iet\ has no sympathy 
for another How indilt<-ieul one sect is towards the 
interests ol amUlu r ! Day after da;v we noiici- a marked 
increase in the number ot -^ecluiiau books and treatises 
and denommai iouul magazines and pcniodiculs. Every 
religious body nill speak in laudatory style of the all-round 
accomplishiiK'uts of our torefatliors and o! the ancient 
glory of this Imid. Hut t(^-dav we find that the glory has 
vanished, the goovl old davs are goiu' : and, in place of all 
that, one -.ertion (d lliiuluisni has, in tli-' zeal of its indi- 
vidual enlt. beeomi' eallonsly unmindful of tlie interests 
of another, and, at times, is even prepared (o enter into 
an uiiscomlv brawl with a compatriot cult, pcrliafis owing' 
to the exchange fd’ soiiu' hoi tveaxE in a theological 
logomachy. W'hat friendly lelation iloes there subsist 
between a Madrasi, for instance, and a Kasl.miri or a Sikh ?, 
Perhap,s it will be aigued that tliis is duo to a difference of, 
language spoken In' them. If so, what concord is there, j 
between a member of Sanataiuulharma, and sa}’, a Radliat 
Swamist or an Ar\a Samajistin the I ’rovinceof Agra where 
the question of a diiterence of language cannot arise ? TJie 
speech of both is common, a coinmixlnre of Urdu and'; 
Hindi ; both are nurtured m the same soil ; both 'profess' 
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Ihemselvos t<> be Hinchi's; and y cl (lie hoctarian clement 
lias confined tiicin 'Aithm their fiwn narrow pales, and 
prevented them from (‘xlendiif.c il.' h heljiiny; hand to one 
who is outside (iieir lavouied . ,:i!e Is slich a state ot 
affairs desir.ilile ^ (.an die enuw Hindu commimity of 
India boast ol tin exisienc- < .my eertrul Sabha or 
Association ol ilie type ot t'.r NIu-bni Ia'a.yne, si» alily 
eondueted bv our MolMiiamd.i i ('’.ethreu. which could 
be said to 1 h' the eoinuien i.wt.naioit <,t .di liindus, 
irrespective oi c.isto and rwi t- ' iiK'n aii\' l^ody or 
Society tjealed and coiidin led Ir, to it ^ \-e;\ Hindu 
sect, whether iloiiiidiini; in Ka'lnui", tin Paujab, tlic 
Gangctic plain, Sind oj tin e.wtrio <‘ m,.\ look for 

support and ;.;iiidaiu< m niattei-- < i 'i'tii! nils ’.oucl uif* their 
social, velij;inus or educ.itionni .oiaiiN ll the inferisl>^ ol 
Sanatan I>hann:i ot .ni\ loe.ihts . n i iie t.inc.*, ht. meiiacod 
by some extraneous aj'ency, win u !>.■ Loo unnh to expect 
the other HmdussTts. p.-Iioions pi I'^uesit.ns, i< eonie to its 
rescue ? 

We, Hindus, ha\e e\er lioasted ni our .nicient civi- 
■ lization and ancient j;lot ', . I hi-- is m.-L denied by any one. 
But it were wisdom now to {im a restraint U]>on our 
chauvinistic spirit, to look into our own domestic alfairs, 
and to realise that if we w.mt to be lieUl in esteem and 
honour by other peojile, \v<> slnmld at once set ourselves to 
create and foster amoii^isi us liLliti^s ol synipatby .md 
fraternity. We are not one, Imt divided and disunited. 
We liave to put before our e\es our own shortcomings 
and foibles, which cannot be liout* .-o long as wc rlo not 
. cease, for a time at least, slunvciing eiilogiums on every 
thing past and hoary. Of course, it is true, tliat, in order 
. tOj' get an impetus in our undertakings, we should 
, Wcasionally cast, with appreciation, retrospective glances 
'pjion our remote glories. And tliis is all the more desirable 
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in our caso, for our past is not obsciin.*. but illumijn s and 
tIuows lu'^lP* all around it. r»ul,‘ unless we juaclicaily 
show llial We are mu and iiniied, our encoiniuias ujxmi 
our past glory nms) suoa k oi liu!l!)\tn("'N and mockery. 

A ii('al(!n and nipallunii lelaiioii'^liip between the 
various lintd.i; lelirdoa.-, socieiie-, beiween jV(>ple of OUO 
c.iste aiul .I'loiliir, is iiym’iid.v required. 

And it is n\dK iia \piie:ii<l' v.liv die liiiidit eommunity 
has not yt-l e<l<n)(ed nie.f-iu-.'s |.) nvel (he leqniiements. 
Nothing short oi a. v.eii-o!e,:!\iised i epre',. lUidive all- 
Iiulia Hindu S.dilia oi Soeieiy, 'oniewii.il on the 
pattern of the Afuslini l.(*a"ne, will ^ave the honour 
;tnd reputi' ol [Inuhiisni, iti.'iiiikijii Ihe civilisation 
of tlu' lominimilv and promote .nnungsl the Hindus 
of diveise religious deiionnmitions, h'l'lings of lovt- 
and affection loi one enoiher. A (.eiitral rein'eseiitative 
all-India Flindu .Stdiha or Socielx’, will) :i lU'twork 
ot similar sm.ilh'r bodies (-sbablislted throughout the 
countrv, m towns as w'l'll as vill.iges, will unt.iiiily bring 
tbc jarring sections ol Hinduism in closet comradeship 
with one another, remove tlie galling bilb'iiiess and rancour 
which one n-hgious parly sometimes Jiapjiens to entertain 
againVt another, atid generally piomole the material 
interests of the oldest ra<'o History has reeord of. Of course, 
the bare iwisienci* of an all- India Hindu .Sablia represented, 
as suggcstetl, bv tlie many Hindu lehgioiis bodies, cannot 
be expected to work wonders if its memlters, Lhroiighout ^ 
the land, show iliemselves ineiqiable ol sustained ('iideavour 
and wliole-hi’urted application in uni fj iiig the disconnected, 
sections by fe(‘lings of synqiathv and frii ndliness. ‘ 
it has been not infrequently urged that we arc so hope>.., 
lessly, divided” amongst ourselves tliat any attcn:ip;t to’ 
associate and unify the numerous social or religious b^eS; ., 
must end m a fiasco. A dispassionate study , of ; 
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i^nbject will, h()W'c\or, briii" out tbc trutli that the disparity 
(hat i& said to t xisi betwtfir tho (lifierciiL parts oi TIinduisni 
is ni't so ^I’Cv.i ;’.s :l has hccnu.a.di The difloroncos — 

and tlieu' aic ioauy .aiul n-.ii v'.crli'' n<i doul>t~-that arc. 
broii^'ht to iiniin-, oii rloNe scrutiny, tum 

out It) (v <'} a iimv-y and nisi I^tantia.l ciianu tor. They 
atv 'nibjcci t-' ti;i' (.o'. xA ad.iptalion to environment, 
and 'ha\e lu.i alnt-vu !h<' r^MTK.- oj ilmduism which 
vitalize'.' earli and c'' :y 'i\‘ lia'l i’.''- era.ti .i'd liioretiom. 
Indeed, \vh«n (la . ad | i.ulaa'' oiiy.neliv helonsdn;..’ 

in common to ;> ehi'". < • our'.”: bthie;. a suljsecjuent 

stage of civiU''..ti''n, ..keit-d .-.ud d.o . d with i'arility, 
Hu* jnosmnpii"!' {'..•> i!;;l e! i. las become 

banhrupt of :;-i\ ntid.ci!', m., \i1.! i-r’.icipi- '■ ' 'hich could 
alike. go\'eni and reenl.il*- . !) !:^d a .ii -ub divisions. 

But, in the r.-'se <-! Iluni.iio-, ih.. t.t* u iici ii\cly rebut 
any .such presiinipiii n li’. ;iu ' ut id conskh ration the 
fact that e\*ii io .h*' do-, n d. du .u good many 
customs ami u?ag< viiii-' : i-- lit'r.,;!'.’ oi, reived hv each 
and CAcr}’ riimlu. o* \ a ihein’c l iancli oJ‘ Hinduism 
he m.ay belong if i.-' ! a-].;. ilc.f all the religious 

bodies —Sanal an Idc.iri-,. R.-oI]-,' .'swami. riieosojiliy. 

Jainism, Aiwasamaj, thkiu-.i- . lladi'.ii.'.m etc. -eutt'ttain 
the same convictions as n g. •' . ii<' t nth- o] the cardinal 
doctrines of Hindiu--m. i • r.'.itli l-.a', lortunaldy, never 
produced materialistic athi- -!s. lui [riucipal tenets of 
this great religion, nameh'. i > lici in l iod, 'I'leusmigration 
of Souls and tlie e.sscntial perlormancc of 

which is quite ncrcs.saiv in this hh . me accepted, with 
equal ardour, by one ek.ss o-' liindus c.s l.'y anoilicr. And 
|liere' lies the great difleieiiro betwun th.- religions of the 
, Od^ident and the Oiumt. In the Wist men ol different 
religious convictions are ordv.ardly ■ subji ct to some social 
.rules and exhibit a uniformity of discii>line in the obser- 
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vancc of the external and formal part of religion, though 
every man may be guided, in religious as well as in material 
dojxirtmonts of human activities, by tlioughts, molives 
and sentiments quite ditferonl Inan another. In tlie 
East, on the otlier hand, while the intuitive }tarl of our 
naluH' K ahnosi tlu' same in tli<‘ case of evervlxaly, tlie 
ceremonious sidi ol our activities in everv walk (;f life lias 
been fally df\vlo])ed and permit h'd lice s-ope ti) accom- 
modate all tla- ])ossit)l( cn.lchels and iiidinvyucrasics. 
however fantastic ll!'-'/ nueiu be. With an a.miile and 
stable bast', tlicielon , llii> siiperstrueture of Hindu 
society cannot bo xiid to have i)t'iii laised with any undue 
celerity. And this is why lh<' most lre:ucu(i"us shocks 
which this ane.itiil K'hi^ioji has, in ]!ast centuries, 
occassiouallv rcccivt'd, havtj pneced to be but men: 
jerks. 

Evert bt'dv kuov. . that the spiiit ol tolerance in all 
matter.-^, paiiii ularly religions, has been marvellously 
cultivated by the Hindus in goiu'rab Whil*' a slight altera- 
tion in leligious service, a trivial modilication of the 
stei'cotvped fonuulaiit'- td a lituu',' era capiu'ious deviation 
from lilt' .settled forms of rituals, is \iowed with horror 
by a w.ilous lollowev of sonu' infant religit'U. it ('oiu'cys 
no siguificaaco <'U all to tlu' broad-minded Hindu. lie views 
all that W'itli unnillled e(]uanimi! y. H*' will reuKiiu a Ifindu 
even if he weie .o change nn\' niunbei of opinions for 
W'hich his c.itholic faith giv<"- liiin pet feet lib( rlv. Each one 
of the . four brothers ol a Hindu tunih' may belojig to a 
different religious persuasion one jn.'v' be an ortliodox] 
Sanatani-'t, Uk* second a hi.^hh' hber.d Ihalimo, the third 
a Radha Swamist, and the fouith a Theosopliist. This 
is not an e.xtiena; case’, b»ut oia oitin met with anioh^‘ 
the Hindus. Can it, then, be said tha.l if Hindu Sabhas', 
representative of each and every Hindu cult, arc orgailKed 
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•nd bt’t ill wcMkiii” order, tliey will jiot 1)0 pr(»ducti\'c of 
liigfdy f)ciieiif'ial U“;nlts ? 

L«'i Ti .(11 i ill (Hir diMi iciu t'<, beanisc the l).isic 
puiici])les ;o\’ii-img tlie t'liiiie .'.'-i of Ilhidu cnltf. and 
« 'Xed' aa ihc .v.iat' It i-^ th.it ttic ties which 

lorineet die ‘iiins' iou-. di\ .('id -.nli-divisioas of Hin 
oaisi.i ‘■In'iiM ])(' ' I H ng’JietK ({ mu! < onsolidated h\ tree 
.;*ul op<'n-h( .iro'd reo r< -«ii!s(> a kI int.' r-r i'ininnnioti with 
'lie .uti Iher .Old ii\ ;i Ir.iidc lotei'li.i'igi' of ilioughts, 
j-entimciitb am! :o jiii.iticns. 'lias will ('nahlc iK to 
■ gt'iieralise otir m cds .uir! 'i ij'iio 'la lit-, peri.uiinig to Hindus 
in conunoa, iiia'.j'ei livo <>1 iLi- li.isliing iiuere..-.ls of 
particui.ir <;^(»s or coeds \ikI ours should Ih' .i 
consttucti\e j)oli( \ 1 he .ar-'..; aim \v-' ■'lioulr! have in 

\icw ought to he to I .\erf oi.- oimosl io eoiidiiiet our 
?'wn fabric. W*' slioiild not <«•> k di stnution of what others 
fitjoy and an- ut -sk.jj . .\nd our past hisloiy 

abundantly te-tilus m theu gi-ai insinietn (' rejiiignaucc 
. towards seeking dc'iimtion ei wiiat .ipjn'i tains to otliers. 
' \Vc bav'e to s^lile < u.- own domi-.tic dilUreiues and adopt 
' 'measuie.s to aineljnr.ife our . ondiiiioii \\ e want to adjust 
and iirganise what hv-h-ngs xo us, not to .ip]jropiiato or 
endanger otbois’ j)o.-..s('ssi on s '■••inci the II iiidus, nurtured 

by tfie cosmopolitan dogmas <>f .i geuerons f.iith which 
requires them alway.s lo refrain fr-nn ^•illifving any religion, 
have never in the p.i'-t given olfeme to oilier religionists, 
they should even now be s.d< Iv n lh'd up(>n to respect 
• the ft'chngs of other and ntd to do an\ thing that might give 
' rise to any religious hritatimi. In ])leading the creation 
,tif Hindu Sabh.as in all parts ol this country, I'eprescntcd 
f. 'bv highly cultured nu n of each and every Hindu sect, 
what is meant is that sncli Sablias would undertake to do 
. .their in establishing a happy, friendly rela- 

tionship^ t-'; a crowd of disjointed social and religious 
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bodies, and in devising j^luns for the doin("5tic rcrjuiroin<’nis 
of tJie Hindus in general. 

In viewing the inairv aiid other social evils and 

our jm'seut educational and other necsls, what siriko.s us 
most ts lljat tliey are common to almost e.icli and every 
sect. \Vhatc\er social relonn is deaied I)V one class 
of Hindus, it i-., mo;e oi le-,-., lu'isled by another. 
The raising of the in.ni iage;dtlc age oi box-, and girls; 
the total sto])])uge ol inaiital dem.imi'. wliiili had its 
climax in the tiagn m.-.i tyidom <>1 Snehiata ; the 
curtailnunl ol n]meee-.^ai \ exjx'n-^es du'ing m.ini.igc ; 
the relaxation ol caste rigiditie., the scUlemenl of tJie 
ViXed qiit slioji of toreign travel . the edneatioii of our boys 
and girls , the Lli!;put J ioiut! o! the Hindus or a < ommon 
script for them , tiii' elexaJion of llie depressi d ela->s{S ; the 
removal ol snpei '-rition and po\e't\' lioni our midst ; and 
last, tliongh n.(t least, a e!os('> mlimaex Ix'twi'en one sec- 
tion of Hindus ami another ad ilie-t' are piessinglv net'ded 
by eacJi and eveiy clvuv-. ol Ilimlns u.siding in anv jniit of 
India. It is certain llial, in ord'-i to can v out these ro-' 
forms, the Hindus h.iw to d<-peud upon tlimuselves. They 
cannot seek guidance' in their domeslie alhiiis from any non- 
Hindu .Association. It is hue that some sectarian and 
religious bodies in every jirovima- have been for generations 
trjdng t heir utmost to (‘radical soi ial ('vil- and introduce 
salutary changes in the existing st.ile of al'tairs, hut their, 
accomplishments have, lo put things verx’ mildly, fallen far,- 
short of our (‘xpectatioiis And it is easy to understarict j 
why they have, not been sutaosslul in their projects. They" 
have failed because each one of iJiem a».,tod independently;', 
of the others. Had all those bodu's b('en subject, in the dis^y. 
charge of their allotted functions, to one grand organizatioifi-y 
of the type contemplated hmc. there is no reason why they ■ 
could not have satisfactoril) acquitted themselves of '..vtrhaf; 
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was entrusted to ihora, and, by bringing into nearer rela- 
tionship the nunuToiis castes and creeds, given a glory to, 
and enhanced the ])resligc of, JliiKluisiu. Again, isolated 
and unaifhd IIk-v sUtod, iln'y eonld not iu>ld themselves 
aceounuiblo lu any higher IxuJy I'oi their doings and 
achievements, 'the nci.ev.dty, then-lore, of fully represen- 
tative Hindu Societies bceopn-s mdisj)ensablc, the more so 
when the dv)ine-lic Knuircnu-nts oi each class of Hindus are 
entirely similiar. U is, howewr, not intended that the 
cn-ath'U oi tlu-ve re]-r(.sc ni.dite Sahhas should dispense 
with the existing .sectaiinn societies 

(ireal ;aci will, indeed, be needei,! to carry on 
the smooth v.orhing oi ilie suggi-sicd n])rovcntative 
societies, fur n-ligious snsci'iiiihilities ,ind ingraiiK-d feelings 
of individual cults have to In- taken into account and liberal 
allowances made therelor. Onl\ those social n.-forms should 
be pennitled to he <li.->c iissed aud introduced which are 
urgently needed tn common by each and every class ot 
Hindus, and wilhouf winch their jirogress n.\ a community 
is at a staiublill. What obviously ajipears to be insur- 
mountably haid to do, I an undoubtedly be effected with 
amazing laeility bv means f>f ti/leration, ungrudging co- 
operation and u h'cliiig of syiu]ialliy. When «.>ur social 
evils and our .social letiuiremetits arc common, we have 
every right to be optimistic of most brilliant achicvmnonts 
if the selected rc])ivseniatives of the entire Hindu commu- 
nity of India work together whole -lu-artcdly, brushing aside 
all' considerations of caste, ditln cnees in religious 
convictions aud languages spoken, and chstance between 
one Province and anotlw-r. Just as the organization of 
l]iesc representative Hindu societies will never, in any way, 
j^ffoct the interests of any non-Hindu association, similarly 
they should prove themselves perfectly innocuous to each 
.mid Jivery society amongst the Hindus themselves. They 
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may do their best to promote enioiig-'.t the Kijidus 
nnilormity in’ everythin^ - in (iroxs, in 
in mode of salulaiiun, in inlcr-m iiTiaciOs within 

iho sub-divisioii'^ of a Inil they r^huuld 

have the loresi^^^ht jiot to oinixoi; on a suicidal 
enterprise oi experimcui ;; IvOU; t'i > masses to 

accept an imiovaiioji li’.* fie;- riLei-m:uiM,,o',, irrespective 
<<f caste restriction'', ietia-; to i;ataio\vo io Jii' aterage 
Hindu. And ilu. reason ior this caul-on is not tar 
to seek, 'fhe iir-liiiarv Hindu, l.ir Ironi being pre- 
pared to leeeivc' bueh rex'ohui ni.trv ohang-.'s in tinie- 
liononrcd iis.'ig. s, stioiulv donifts any utility yr 
expediency in -eiictioning inUM-iu.irriages In-iween one 
caste and anotisor. Onr pritn.ir', aim, tlioiet 're, 
should be to biiiig aJl iiie e.irving cults and creeds 
of llitiduism mlo closer toueli with oiie aiuitliei and then 
to formulate I'laus (o m<'et the ccanmon '-ocial reciuiremeals 
of all, based on their prcdileciioiis or pi -•possessions. 

As pcditical and contro\ ersial (juesiions will 
scrujHilonsly be exclud<'d from the purview of the cont-ani- 
platod repiescntative Ifindu S(»cicties, their work, in 
the uplift of the eoniinuni! y, niii.st be peaceful, 
yet solid. Once the id-'a of the circumscribed limits 
ot an' organization is forgotten by its momb-ers <jr an undue 
latitude is giwn to them in the exercise of their powers, 
its failure becomes inevitable. Kc'pr<'sentc«l, however, 
as the societies must be by the iiu'st mond and enlightened ' 
Hindus of all religious persuasions, tlie danger of their 
abusing their powers should l)c jiui <iuL of consideration.' 
We should first settle our domestic, social and religiou?',' 
•dissensions and further amongst ourselves feelings- of 
amity and brothcrlincss. If the Hindus of all Provinc^V’- 
without distinction of caste, have whole-heartedly' 
supported the scheme of the establishment of a Hindu* 
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University, it i-^ ail tlie more certain that they would, with 
greater zeal aecoivl their suj>])<iri If) foiirid repn'sentative 
Sablja^; and tin- same Ivaja'-’. and Maharajas who have done 
so much for Mu- lonmn', will jvov (‘ncr<:;(‘ti( ally siipjwt 
the Irdler, mme parti' nl.nly hecause it is a scheme which 
does not nccc.ssnale the iiuiuiin;; of vast cx])emlituro. 

'I'ho crcaii'-n of Hmdii iej'U'senlativ(' Sabhas is of 
supreme impoitancc to the entire Uin<!n community of 
India, tor, at jjivsi nt. \\e e.m jiever do or s.iv thinj;s in the 
name of our j,;ieat ('oi iniiinii} li ihe llhulus have to 
sa}'^ anything; <///.,' HiikIu-.. they af on< <• lly into their 
respt'ctive soci,d oi rehuions f.i.yis, and twitltn- in their 
invariabk and nnmnt.d'h* sir.n!i' hverx’ om- .',ecins to 
ap(‘ak foV lumseli .ilone \\\ have np (o ihis inne lailed 
to show ill. It, l)cm,e miinbeis o( .! c.ie.ii eomnnmity. 
we can speak <'ollee{i\ cl', ns ///n,///s ..| tin lixii.uj l‘.mj)ire 
v^dthout rt'leierno to castt oi t'lefd. When e.K'h .uul 
every social, rclnnoiis oi ..tln'i IxkK sin;;^ its own sung, 
the sectarian eleiiv nl i-. >t lengthened and tin* ch.inces of 
unified Tcprescnlaiix •• Hindu Si'i'i.*ti(‘'- an* rendered more 
' and more remote. 

Fortunatolv. we live under a peaceful and benign 
government, livery eomnnmii\ has perfect liberty to 
improve its social, ednc.itional ainl other domestic affairs. 
We all realise and tnilv muli'i .stand this, and cannot but 
be deeply in debtor I to the r.ritisli I i(»v<'niment for affording 
' us facilities wlir'i'chy we can 'imeliorate our condition. 
This gratefulness has recruit ly been amply demonstrated. 
During the first few months rrf tin* ouibn'ak of tlu* present 
war, the Hindus, as other religionists, being .sincerely 
convinced of the righteousness of the British cause 
having implict faith in the benevolence of the British' 
rule in India, sent to the King-Emperor a series of mes- 
sages of unflinching loyalty and devotion to his person and 
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throne. And had a representative all-India Hindu 
Society been in existence, all the social, religious, and other 
bodies, in addition to their individual noble utterances, 
must have conjoijilly sang, iji a reverbrating chorus, the 
melody of loyalty to the British (lovcmment, wliich, of 
course, would hav'c laid the additional advantage of proving 
that the dilioront mcnibi'rs ol ITindnisin arc, in the 
twentieth century, united, noiiig thus protected from all 
evil inlluences under th<- gracious patronage of British 
rule, heavy blame will ho oji our shoiildeis if we fail to 
settle our domestic diliort'ncc-s, and to hotter the internal 
affairs of our numerous castes by organizing icprescntative 
Hindu societies which aloiu' c,an harmonize the hetero- 
geneous <3lom(;nts Hiudiiism. and bring togetlier into 
closer touch the Hindus of «liiii-renl inovinoes, speaking 
different languages ;ui<l holding antagonistic views in 
matters social and leligioiis. 


Mhziipur, U. P, 


A. N. GAUJR* 
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!'ll. ( OMKlfOL m:. 

¥ 

{Ii»n tWi i J '-V * H but nt\r< .‘lU'r, I \V« v‘n, 

!ha1 riv<MKi hr »uh<l a'> lu-. 

rh.iL I luP(n(‘VMl i>«H rwcnl v iiojii 

t UP )m' i. \ juadu jiad la-i'n. 

Vor scnj* Isnsi and. tin; vvis< >1 and tin* I)‘st — 

<) '"w-.-. iliil 1 i.'.uu (lindi(»lil Irst 

rbwu. ihost‘ llioii div.unedst of 

In thv Pbilo .. .pin - -aiul «xll tlic rvA-^t. 

And 1 bad aVa' I’k pMAvrb said, 

Thou^;h that A.rnu Pruvaib :*<A\h(ru have read — 
An AneU>- Indian Pioverb ’l is--- and that 
is why {);T}ia]Js it :> -d deaci : 

With the Pohceinan j‘<var ha\i‘ :• Rub, 

And never (jinirrel \Mtli vxir OfK'tor Sah’b, 

And never f)uain*b iie\er jjll out with. 

Nor nip:-nacj at ihe Man who (ooLs yonr — CIriib. 

But thou I s:iid — wluther the ia>ve of Light, 

' And fnst-hand Knowledge wrath -consume mo quite — 
One Flash of it within the Cookroom caught, 
Better than in the Armchair lost outright. 
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Then tlirouf2;li that sann‘ darkling Dooi 1 went — 
And why not ?- Jmi’i it inino ? -Don’t I pay Kent ? — 
Diit first— lliat so [ niiglit with ter Ease 
jCxplore — liiin — him- on a long Enand sent. 

Right tlirougli 1 went - nor dul 1 h;siiah 
)V» lift a 1 j(1 Ikto- -lurn u[) rhoie .i Plate ; 

\nd many a 'I hiiig 1 saw and harnad to know 
[low tln.'M 'Ihmgs Inokad- wLi* ii aitiiw.Lrds I ato. 


Sluipis oi all Salts and Si/.es, ;jr('a< and -.in<dl, 

:-onuj on a low lii neii - smne along llu* Wall -- 

And some v.ilh Lni'mds, with vSolids — and 

Ope not 1 opened — lo !--aiid --Idi* s in all. 

(> jie\’ei <lr(‘an! ihal jmv Tiiuig may he 
Jiu't h 'lb one «»nly I se, and Pro)>erl\ 
l^aOi lo :i hinidivd Escs n e' lx- put, 

And il you dou’ot ii- loine but heiv‘- -and «ee. 


And more 1 saw, the logger llu'Ki f su'iyi‘d, 

Of nil. a, ami v\h)l. were on The (Iratings laid - 
7\nd many si Kmd nnrjvOlM) bv t!ii' Way — 
l>ut Lould iu»t imd t'ld bow th*' Soup \ves made. 

I'ld leatut how inaiiy lhin;;s b^'^t tJie Sun 
In one .^ni«dl leeking Iv'^rh; juay bo done. 

Eggs hoik'd -l^»tatoes loo ami -(Etions — 
And die :.anie Water to niiko E'e lor mie. 


ihd Ah t tin ean'lul Sou!-'inde“d ’(wj/ ni‘C— • 
''^o mindful ot his Mash h oat led Piee — 
E'ree- giatis--not paid-- ei i i*'s -no; by me — 
Wlio says 1 paid foi t!iis— tu' he^ -be lies. 



And thon :)ma 7 .>:d I -.lood, au‘l wonil'-rod at ‘ 

The gcnorous-hcavtoil M;in~ioi l<mk at tnat-^'v ■ 

From his own Savings h..ijqbt — I’m sure of' 

'fhat Flask of Linseed Oil — that Lump of-r-FatV' 
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See hfuv tlial Chi<-ken cm two Lcss—Look ! — 
Tw'o Wiiiii^s — one Liver- I’n'c read in Book — 
r>iit frnlv it lias one L(\£; — (>nc Wing — and 
Xi) Liver — ll you doubt it---ask the Cook, ^ 

Then looking round. 1 ^aid — ‘ O wii.it 's the Use 
To go on any lurlher — NevtT 

Lv se.'inifing too, too deep, \'onr Appetite — 

All Things are rovi‘U‘d by tlie— Gastru* Juiee.' 

And Ie:iv* — O leave tlie Delo hies there in Row^s, 

Nur lilt Ihe Lids olt - rnni up<»n yxmv I'oes — 

And ha\'(‘ unto tlu* <'ook wluii to the Co(»k 
I belongs- -the seasoned Man -In knows — lie kiunvs. . 

And llirii 1 turiud me n>nHd, luivl i!;rt.n^li tlu* Doot 
(' aim out-- iinl then !n\ <<n>kr!\ Hot)k 1 tore — 

And thMi--io Dante as I'laiK'esta ^nid — 

1\> tills da\' Irom — * That Dav f n ad oo more/ 

Vex Hot Man’s' if witli wiiat von ean’t divine: 

ITc knov\'. lit) Will the Sli.irp dividing Line 
Iktw’xt the hull M*a(‘ .ind hltle l^ess — 

Yc cannot got al Inm watli fhnip. oi — Tv\ine. 

And wliiu you e.d, i( tlial von e.innot guess. 

Think, is it imt a ]n«‘lty Kiddle-- Yes — 

Think too \ou liav( I'o-dav wdiat Yesterday 
Yon had — 'I o morrow it wall not be less. 

But if how^ever iniu h von roar, or shout - 
No go — or tim* — he w^on*t turn right about — 

Then cat^ h him 1>v liis Windpipe >-and your Purse 
Take out — ^and pay him up — and — turn him out. 

And fear not thus that after r losing your 
Account w’itli liim— his like you'll see no more — 
Despair not— and I'o-inorrow' you shall get . 
A bigger Blackguard than you liad before. ■ 
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What ? — One Wook only — ^I kikI— - hard to believe — 
And tlu'ii J Lauj^ht it by one '^in.e;lc Sleeve, ; 

And pulled it r)ut —wan Svnibol c>[ the War 
Still waited 't\V('cn iho-^c who wa‘oh and those who weave. 

Now b‘ll \w — now — bv oin* who ?^a\v ihee Birth — 

So htilii 'finn* -an<l thou tt»r all lU Wuith — 

'I'he Bill not paid up y‘t — 1-i't really nunc? — 

1 look(*d ai;aiii--.ind 1*> ! it was — iny Shirt. 

lint Yestenlav it Bin tons had — noon 
My Word- -To-day not one ot them — all i^onc — 

And so unraA'ellfd at the Ntrk -and Cufts — 

And all these Sin‘aks— How shall I put it on? 

And then tluil Shut — I luld it up to view — 
lh< uioiiiine Suu < atue thr«ui,uh it --lhr(»u.c;h and through 
And nnu'li I iiiarvell(‘d tit the rUinj; — and more 
At who in so short Time so much could do. ♦< 


Now in^eniii; (lirou,i;h thi^ Rfiit — now lliroii|;h that Hole 
Bunn tliroii.eh aiiil thiough- -Ah by a iheco of Coal 
From out tlie red hot Iron as ii passed. 

And nuirked, »nid scanhod, and flecked the Whole. 


And then 1 asked that Ailist “Tell me — O 

Wheiiee all these Marks - like tli’ m.inv-colourod Bow 
And then the Sian made Answer, proudly true — 
“They came by Water -and by Indigo.'’ . V 


Those pearly Buttons Jioin some Oy.^ter sick, 

Tlitit made so late Unit soft twill Sliirt look spick ;Vs^ 
And span — they he beneath the flowing Tide 
And some upon the mmldy B.ink they stick., . 

How like some j>a'-‘-in ‘ ^ 


How like the RtUiibow 


g iust come— and spedff-^:cv 

,v, when the Cloud is 
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Reft fiom thrir proper Places — still you see 
Where they stood — only a Lump of Thread. 

'I'lus 'I'lM! UMS fashioned by the sharp barbed Wire, 
lh(t.sf' lit He Molo^ - by liabul Tree, or Briar — 

S<M‘ what a the isivums J>lind-ral made — 

'(he Rest was raad<‘ by Labor, and by Pire. 

Imu' 1 rem(‘nil'er bv the Sipol 

On Mur.i('iiKd marked Dhoby ^ Ldiaut, 

And Innj; 1 watOicd this GymnosojdiLst at 
His ^^.lU•rv lade ltk( mei<‘ HolUniol. 

Ikire V he dowuw.trcl Iroiu Ha* WeasI, and bai " 

Vp fir)rn his W'ai^l to uhiu' Iiis Slan k of Hair 
i'ell tna'oliniL; all ahoia hi^ Ihadpietc, and 
! snipi'th 111101..] tli.in *' WO! - I ue ‘T !*' 

T!iej^* ,1*. I'<‘ \vp 1 « 'll' lion hko Olio pt»ssi‘ssed — 

I'lnin.^o Somnl r.'uic <• 'j p ('own Ireia hi:, •hoavin^' l>reast. 

W'hih* dl avonnd I'iai (h'A tlir silver Sinay- - 
How loll ih' lhaw* --{h.i otiv.T- ‘iMy drcssed. 

And f le t 1 V [m i|it‘ ut*» »»;<! l)og-- 

Wliih* S' :i - tijt I'olilo-iind ’• iifle (leaks the Frog — 
All I <<iv tis hni[*id Moom - Aii now 

.J knc'W Vi ii v' al! «, ihom 1 dv* '» rii'i* li (Jrog. 

Tie Take': a Pa*. n»A\ iwuu t's* (orinii^-) llodp ; 

This /-'ePilv in th* W .i* i Ik* ndl slei^p - 

Now tnnnnudy lu /si.Iki-i iip Uk* Kads 
And brm.c^s - swi Ji * down nilii i c^winipng Sweep. 

Still d‘>wii --aud down -il (oin(-, iIk'd l)v the Ilcm 
He bolds it up ---and l(/(/k-.- one l>.»nny Gem, 

One stubborn Jhittoii still leit - Ih re’s for you — 
Swish !— down a;^,an - -'n^ f;one - llio l.ast of them. 

() gentle IIousv waves ->;entler Maids — O you — 

Sjiare — s[)are the Man -j ou know not wdiat you do — 
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For if you did— Fm sure you'ld tlirow away 
Your Needles — Thimbles Tliroad — and — Buttons too. 

And them — as som<‘\vlioro I linve seen it writ — 

Like SamiK'l Lady— overv bit — 

When suddenly tht‘ l^Joltom of her Tub 
Came olf— likt* her 1 said--“l .^ee through it/' / 

Admired ol ALuk 'fv^nin - for lu* luued Dirt - 
And wlien he saw a Man \w knew Worth. 

And marked dieiTy Oplimisin of 
Who lab<us so to hreaK Slone's with a Sliiit. 

Strange— is it not ? that f>l tlie Myriads v/ho 
Before us gioaiu'd o*er vlial thi'. Man ran do, 

Not OIK (>f tlvein ha> hit imimed to ta^ 

And katlier lum--c}r mark him bU< k - and blu(\ 

01 (wo gr<Ml I'Ails 'I's tin' U wlni'li 
Wt* rlionse--and so \\v throw a\.ay t!n‘ Switch — 
lietlei b(' joMiud W’ilh the tahered Shirt — 

Ami - than no ( hdhe.-^ all- -the Dhoby’s Itch. 

Tliey sav in* alNVa\ was tin* same old Coon — > 

To <111 l\<'m«»iHinnj» e sing the s.lth*' old Tune — 

So (are Une well — live long how get on 

Saii-> Shut - So<'iv'> - and in>* Pantaloon ? 

\\ 

Tin, Daiv \f,osv' 

llow’ lila* a Teiit---lhat slo[>mg Ivoni of Thatch-— ; /,■ 
Tlioro SnarniW''. i hirj) — lluo Mama- hi s --and hateh-:r ». 

O Lavei.'i ol Thateh one tn'e/v \ear pul on — “; /'. 
And on the topnm.t La^'er a :ooJJy Ikitcii— ' 

' . •‘/•n 

Young Necm, am! Pq^al, aid ' oung lamarind— i 
And gret'ii Gias-i waving ni Ih. gusty Wmd--. ' . v/e/- / 
O cunning Aitilae -’tu Nature's own — ' 
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Green all the Ground — the Housetop also green — 
Snrely in Olden 'rime some Fairio Queen 
Did lure inJiabil— and n[ion that Roof 
Rloonied Asphodel, and Am<iranlh, I ween. 

Hark ! ’tis Hie Sound of Fint — -onu‘ run — some walk — 
(^ne with a ^eivat Knife * -dntli he run amok ? — 

With Juerid ('Litter—- loml Halloti—and then — 
Tlie Hen was eau^^hl - and IJien 1 heard— a Squak. 

Poor Fowl ! -Hut li»)w ?- (u* why ?~ -or art thou Fish ? — 
Transinoi;iilied hv Ik atlirnish-- 

Alive than h.ist two Let^s— Hut ni‘ver yet 
Have I M*tn more than <.ik‘ within— ilu* Dish. 

1 called the Man. and told liini- J.ook at that — 

A real li\e and kukiiii; Jhn, and l.d - 

Theic— has it iv»t two att.uhed lo it 

And then lu* souKihiPe -‘aid about -tlK* f‘at. 

l^tite- -late -I t'‘ok a Hiamiv P»()\\ .ind String — 

And inmlt' Isuiibo'' ‘'Oineiliing lala* a Spiing, 

And ]'Ul suim ililk wuhni a Sancu*— <ind — 

One jiiill and llr-ii I eaueht the hoiiul lliing. 

The (at came b.u k u(j nioie O nev« r more. 

T made myself tht-n (asy un that Score; 

But still the }u>\v] willim the ('urry Dish 
Had one Leg only- -only- -as before. 

And still the Milk in Jug ;»nnv L ss, and less — 

And still I asked tlicm--" ( an you-.-oaii you guess? 

I never saw^ Hut Tat again — but did 
You V* And — O w'onderfnl — they ansuxTcd — '' Yes/' 

And then I looked upon the w’hitew\ashcd wall. 

And read the Tariffs ratcgorical — 

And then a long, and soothing Cigar, from 
^ly Pocket took — lit — and— smoked it all. 
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“ O — ^\vell — I said — “ the Nip^lit still ends in Day — 

O — well — 1 have but little Time to stay-- 
For otherwisL — liow shall J t'wr bc^ 

Oiiits ? — () where s my Puim' ? — and on this Pay !" 

I sometimes think that never fr(»ni tlieir Lips 
What issues one should r\ r helu‘ve--tlie Rips ! — 

Thai only one sole Means leiiiain lo make 
Ihem deviait' into Truth- -and that is — Tips. 

Doth tlu'ii tld eti'rnal Saki l>li>\v inde(‘d 
So manv lhd>l)les inan h(ir .'^i»apv Reed 

And .dl alike in ('olonr, and m diape ? — 

For truly they are all of tlie Siune Bietd. 

Wlndher in Deetan, or in Hindustan — 

ITom eastern Sind to west«in Aiakan — 

They’ie all ol them alike - .ill-- (‘very one — 

O would the Cause woie found orJ— by 'I repan. 

Vol ])leasant in this ('aiavaiiserai 

To sit — the Ciatv'S he open Nit^bt and Day — 

And euiiut Hu* l>uil<di)es, aiul ('ows, and Goats 
Tliat croj) tiie ^ieeii, gieeii Grass — and away. 

Jhit li'dienis 'tis — and S(»me a Swtar let ily-- 
To w.ilk with Ciicninspeetion slow, and shy-- 
Jmu' nevi'r do these Creatures so away. 

But sonielhing leave lo be rcnienibered by. 

They say the r<K'kroac'li and the Li/aid creep. 

Beneath the Mattresbi*s which yon sici'p — 

And w’liy not? An<l if that is alt you havO 'ye^. . 
To say — Ah, surely, then yoii'vo ^ot off cheap. . 

This Saki Girl, 1 ihink <ho wields a Broom — 

No Jug ol Witu'- -no Wiuc ('up there— For 

One goo's —a vot her ooinc'. — <iud when he . 

The Sweeper Woman comes and sweeps the RoomaJ'iJl’'''’' 



zr.'i^T <s- }K6'sr 


t.'is 


Ah, when the Da,\ shall ronu*, wlirn \\ith one Look, 
One lin^irin^ Look hehmU ] my Hoi'k, 

As i^lad it wa-. not wow —I’ll take, my Pen — 
And — wiile mv Namt‘ in llio Dak r>uni;alo\v Book, 

v\hen like me, () K(;i(lir, \4 hi shall come 
i'o this same Holt 1 have depaihd hou)- 

And I'oiini the up 1 ha\»‘ tamed Iv K'-- 

Ah •-- ■surely tin a \ou'll '>a\ - -ay wliat ? -• “ r>\' Cumr 


* ■ t 


Weniha, 


» { ; \i ivMd', 
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“OM MAN! PADME HAUM !” 


( r.Y TIIK DlhClI’LK OK A TinKIAX ASCKTIC.) 
Eotir \v<‘ary y('i\ri> a clu'la have 1 lived 
And naui^lit have It-.unt bill llii'- shuH Imr- of pray’r, 
I undusland it not. my MasbT sav^. 

Or I should love il fondlv o’cn {i^ ho- ^ 

Who pvrn -1 nioiv j)ra\ ’r". Hum 1 shall ('\Tr pray, 
Who knows nioiv iruth'. than 1 shall cvei know. 
Mv !>iii'oo kind and holv, 1 would bi' 

Nau/iht bill his p(tor and low disciple o’lir, 
Si'rviii!^ his will and siH'kmi; no reward, 

Living liis lile, Ihoiij^h iinderst-indint^ naught ; 
Saving tlw pray’r lu' taught me, day Iw day: 

* OiH Hill in' f^adme hauin! 


lie picked me fill, a the eailh of sin and shame : 

He oloflieil me. led me. made me wliole, and then 
When T liad sought to thank him foi his grace. 
He laugh! m( thus (o ihank aiiollier Power; 

{)h) uuh'd fiinfiiw Jianm ! 


What other Pow'r ha»l taughi me how to live? 
What Pow’r had euied me oj my sius and shame? 


My sight was blinded lor ton \’ears or more — 
What Puw’r rosbuetl il ? 'I'was my Master, sure,!' 
Yea, thousand, tiioiisaTid bles.->iugs on his head ! „< 

O <»o«l, till’ ‘11 t’li* J.oiu*. ! 
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He cured my sight, and to my limbs gave strength ; 
;My soul he cured of direst leprosy : 

But just to please him, morn, and eve, and night 
I e’er repeat with feiaxnt ('uiist.uicy : 

(>/« piuiwc Jiaiim ! 

Over the siK-w-eappc d mountain^, onre I parsed 

Leading, perl<tic< . this l(\idor horn of men. 

By steepest ii.ls''C's, silent ]>eal;s, aclo^s 

Swift moiuitaiii torrents h\' er-eat suow-lahes led ; 

Into poor village honns -wheie nn-n were slieep 

And worked, or ate, or ble])t, and knew no more — 

1 led him, and lie luimhlv begged mo- loud 
■# ' * 

Which kindly .gi\en, he rewarded thus. 

By carving <'n a ]'a\ing-done llie-e woids -- 

That walked iipoji, each time become'' a ])ray'r — 

(),ti nuhti pt'dnu' hunui ! 

Profusely tlumked for kiudne-, .-,11011 a,, this, 

Wc left the jijthv .(f mill, ami ihenee ]>a,M'd on 
To wooded height',, when down Ik' knelt to pray 
And thank the WiMlom going him a pr.iv’r. 

So full, so swei't, so ',impl(', \el svi line. 

It filled his lile from day to day with Light 
And made it one long Kosary of Pray’r- -- 

Om iiiani [niibnc haiuu ! 

1 oft have asked myself : Who is Ihi.s god 
Who gave tlie Jewel to the Lotus llow'r ? 

.Some say ’Uvas Buclclhu, wlieii he died, who came — 
■A spirit pure — into the ])etals fair, 

And 3’ields his liapjiy soul for men’s delight — 

He himself's the Jewel in tlio Lotus 

But have I not a score <•! times or more 
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Called loud upon the god to give his help, 

To open wide the petals of the llow’r 

And sliow himself a god of might and grace — 

A living god — who feels h-r beasts and men, 

Who sees my agony, and hears my cries, 

Who feels my heart throb, and my eyes grow dim, 

]\Iy lips ])arcli, and my brain b(\gin to reel .... 

No s{nmd, no stir ! lie cures not if J wc'cp ! 

My S(jbbing piay’rs unlRid(^(l e’er pass by. 

And yet my jMaster tear he', me to [M'ay • 

(>iii mani pculinc liairw ! 

As if my wailing s'ghs have more avail 

'I'han jiray’rs, that pas.-ion-wnnigld within the soul. 

Were strewn upon the bree/e behtre his face! 

Om niaiii pciUnn’ haiim ! 

What mockery ot pray’r it seems to me ! 

But yet 1 must repeat it till I die ; 

I know no other god, no other creed. 

All through my lile, my yearning soul has cried 
To something deciHT, Lx'tto'' far than life- • 

Something to make lile Pray’r, and give pray'r Life — 
And still my lips will frame these seiist'kss words. 
Mocking my sad unrest until 1 die, 

And Irom my ashes when my life is past 
Shall rise and wail, the oft-repi'uteil ciy : 

Oin mani padme Jiaim ! 

CWI.N A. DliMELLO,,. y.;..' 


l)alh(iiisu\ 
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COMPULSORY THRIFT BY MEANS OF DEFERRED 

PAYMENl'S. 


\'|R. ASiUUTIl 1)1'? iiiiniiiU'i! ill.'! Uii' ruiiincial outlook 
' ' if. “ ‘^i.i'ious,'’ :md \w hardiv n-.‘<-d Ui'^ note of 
wanimg to loai!-?!' iIk* « kIiouu- i,ia\!l\ of the ?ilu.'tioti. 
Our daily wai I’xjH iKhluo' l.trsjoiv ( \a‘od? tim'c uullioas 
sterling, willi .oi n|A\aid l« udi.)'\. Iii othoi words, tho 
aiinnal cost <'i !ii"'> wi.id', irom an .'ooncmii: ftund- 

jwijit must he rl.i'-s, d a- niini’odn' is mort- (ijan the 
National Dehl i'.-> il '^tood .d fh'- 1 in ■.<' of oi;r long struggle 
with Napoleon i !i i-> lii.d if fhi'' app.illmg drain 

■on our resonrci ' 'ouiii’iir- lun ii< rhi'd, <iieai Uritani will 
be crippled loi- .i •jcaci.Uiuii lo . on.i , her imiefions as 
universal hanker and i.niier v. dl pa. t ) iientr.ds ; and 
she may well he ronl)oiit< d viiii <• u-il.'p-e o! hei credit. 

No one desejxing tilt' ii.soif oj (I'.n-i n would grudge 
his last shilling in fui iu«‘i.i'i< < <.i .i <au-e so di-ar to his 
heart. But, before shoulfluiag file l.-nidi'ii (heerfully, 
he must rest u''surt'd that tin uion. \ .'.rung from liim is 
.spent with due regard for OLOiioms.. Siieh hy no means 
the case. For many rlecades heiore war broke out, the. 
pcojjsle of Groat f^ritain la}- open to (lie rharge of <‘xtra- 
vagance. Man tor man, they enjoyed larger incomes and 
saved less than mcmber.s of ;iny (ivilised community. 
Nor was the reason far to seek. Thrift had never been 
"systematically taught in school or college. Young pepple-. 
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M'ero launohfcl on nctivo life with V('ry vayiie couccjrtions 
•A its dulu-is. “ Money is power : and all powcj- a. trust for 
ilic public pood.” What ])r<)poition of our half-instructed 
masses has praspeil this life-piviup ])im(‘iplo ^ Tlardly one 
unit in a thousand ! So, year hy ycar, tiii r-ajiitalist classes 
lavished £300,(MH),(>0() on luxuries which h)stered para- 
dtism, and addnl little to national wealth , ^ear by year 
w.igt'-eamm's wasted /JltSO.tMtd.tKiu oi\ iiiloxicmits and at 
least /40,()00,tMK) on coarse pleasiues. 

When Teuton ambition inv(>]v’<‘fl us in ci strueple fur 
exiatence. the sell-sam<“ « ntravap.me(.> was displaved by our 
preat speudinp departments. 'Jise I'n'asurj ’s pii}> on 
riuanees disajiOi'.iK'd ui the* panic e.uisi'd In ii crisis which 
found. U-s, as alw.'.ys, tini).-e[).ir'-d. Instanci's of ]irodi{,ality 
and Jack oJ common business oiethods miphi b(“ mnll]]>lied 
tid Jtanwiii:!. riie waste oj iood i,i ilntisli eaiP)>s and at 
the front p.isses i;eli('f. So larpf ;ire t iie .dlowanccs doled 
out to women dep -ndinp on soldier .md sdlov that few of 
the rceiptei is can siteuil (hem UM*in!ly. A VohntUM'r .Army 
ia-.s the immense <!isail\"!urape of eomj'-iimp with more 
lemimeiatni' loims ol la hour, but tins is ti.) I'S'cnse lor the 
enormous wapes ;iaid. to uoii-(.onjl)aianis 

rile Imth must he pild ; our wf.rK in a classes secui 
jncaiiabli' ol reahsinp th.-it patiiotism is a nobki stimulus 
to exoition than the Money rdoii\f'. V>y iin'au.-. of their 
Trade Unions they <-.\:irt reimiiiend i<;n ou a scale which is. 
far beyond thoii rcas(»iiabl'* wa<tls l>o\s of lifti'en (‘mplc3''cd, 
in Woolwich Arscmal are oaid >'2 a v.eei. ; skilled arciasaiis 
in munition factories c.'ii earn /‘f» and u])w.^rds ; and 
unskilled dockers make (3 a wi'ck foi ioiu working days.; 
The inevitable result is a propr('ssi\e rise in prices and, 
freight, all round , anil ('very leap ujiw.irds brings a fresh 
demand foj* “ war-1 ion us( s ” ft is a ” vicious circle,'! as 
the old logicians used to say, from which we must, cmerjge 
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on pain of national rnin. The mischief arising from 
inflated wages would he less serious if a fair proportion 
were in\\‘->t('d hi aulicipatioii of the lime of ('conomic stress 
which pea( e ma^'t hniigiiiiis irain. Alas! the volume of 
small inreitment-^ in our war-loans, and of do])osits in 
saving's hanks, heais no ralio t(' the increased resources 
of the wage-earning elas-,. They fail to grasj) the patent 
fact that the .•'limulus to production given by burrowed 
money is essentiallv abnormal and evanescent. With binl- 
liko improvidi'iuv il;<-y '<iuander th(‘ hulk a. their 
substance in lioiou^ living \Vhil(‘ working men and 
women gladlv pay 2,s'. jier Ih. for paime nv'al, hs. lOrf. \ x't 
lb. for fresh butler, and ds, per dozen ior eggs, what 
chances ha. ve picoi'le wiili liN'edi inconio-. ,)! balancing the 
family budget 

We stand ai the j'artim; oi the wavs. Sliall we set 
our house in ordei', oi go on as lierelohin' “muddling 
through ’’ umtl linancial chao- <'omp(‘Is us to sheathe the 
sw(*rd promaluieh ? li the lii.si alurnalive he choisen, we 
must lift our evlu''alionrd machinery fr(»in the ruts of the 
Literary Renai'--aace, and lecast it with due regard for the 
exigencies of priunj-.il life. Sound iii'-tructi<»n in civics 
would, in couisc of a geiu r.ition, onulieate the' fcxklossness, 
snobbery, self-indulgence and osteutiition which make this 
country, as it were, a gard( n rhokeil with weeds. But root' 
and-branch reform is a h'Jigthv process : it calls for brains 
which are otherwise- employed at this i risis. Who would 
dream of rcconstructin.g the iiib-rior of his dwelling while 
murderous brigands were battering llie fruat-door ? Mortal 
.(disease calls for heroic reinc<Jics ; an empiric (>ften cures 
while regular practitioners, obses.sed by dogma, allow the 
patient to perish. A lioarj^ sophism warns us that “ people 
cannot be made virtuous by Act ol Parliament " — as 
though the Penal Code, Bankruptcy Laws and Liquor 
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Ccmtrol were not powerful incentives to virtue ! We 
must not only preach but enforce thrift by introducing a 
S 3 'stem of Deferred Payments. 

Let the Income-tax Commissioners be empowered 
to demand 25 per cent, of all taxable incomes and invest 
such amounts in War Loans on the respective payors' 
account. 

(6) Let employers of labour be required to deal with 
a similar proportion ot all wages paid by them in excess 
of £1 per week through banks and post-offices. 

(t) Let non-iiegotiable bonds be is^ued to payors, 
redeemable yearly bs' drawings. 

Manifold arc the advajitages whieh would arise 
from deferred payments : 

(1) Public credit will be n;scued from tlic gang of 
international financiers who mani])ulatc it to suit their 
own ends : and be kept at a uniformly high level ; 

(2) The jirice of necessaries, now' inflated by 
abnormal demand, will return to antc-hellimi standards ; 

(3) The cost of production and cairiage of com- 
modities will be proportionately i educed ; 

(4) All classes, exci'pt a vanisliing residue, will 
acquire habits of thrift automatically , the> will be wielded 
into a comnnmity of capitalists with substantial stakes 
in the country and palpable molives for su})porting its 
(rovemment ; 

(5) When peace returns, the moic general diffusion 

of wealth will facilitate the readjustment of econoifiic' 
relations dislocated by the stress of war ; and ‘ t 

(6) It will be possible to provide State-aided 

gration to our Colonies for millions of disbanded soldiersi^ 
and sailors ; and .so to avoid a recurrence of fearful evilk 
resulting from laissez-faire in 1783 and 1815. , . 
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Wo aro in a dcath-stiuf'gle vviHi highly orga- 

nized lots; f-uly h. improvlug on their economic methods 
can Wf; e:>I( ul.it' on :i decisive \ it lory. 


i.'r.’On 


J fl -.KKfNli. 


THE OLi) EAULOUR-CHAiK. 

Tlie vv iid(‘i . had him 'd. 

1 llumf',li' th« \ had Imiifd 
A hearl-aelie so njil d wa . ‘•iMiieiv a c.u<* 

Tin-n what wa-. (ho lroul)h> 

Oh ! what I he swrel lioni'! ' 

That caiU(* (<* iny ilnMin in tl,<- old |.ailoto-ch.’tii ' 

Was I looh>li!v iluMiiiijig • 

01 what wa- I dieaniMifi •' 

Of days long .kmi when ihe •-unmier'' ueie lair '' 

What Irak ot (he weatliei 
And UK'inoiy tog* (her. 

Now JVUiy had «leparlcd. h'otiglii i».u'k the old care r 

'Twus tlie singing in howev-. 

The perhinie of lloweis 
The summer had taki'ii my hi'-nt unaware , 

X And all the love-making, 

All that heart-aching, 

Cj|me through on the breath ol lla- sweet suinincr ;iir, 

M. CACI.l’S SWAVNL. 
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INDIANS IN THE ARMY. 

T\ POiU.'LAR .ulviM-s lli>' puidt'iil man to sirikc; 

^ wliiN' tlu iron liot a patriotic prcci’pt •ulviscs 
every loyal citi/.eii lo abstain tioin tin* <liscussion ol (ou- 
troversial piiiitic.il (picstions wlicn tin* connliy is onf^aftod 
in a fjreat war. Sir S. I’. Sinlui c'.idcjitl}' did not prnt'ive 
anv mconsistcncN' between prudence ainl patriotism when 
in liis presidential address at the last National ('ojijLjiess he 
hanunered awus at the probh'in of throwiiif; open tin* 
commissioiu'd ranks of the Indian Army to all classes of His 
Alaje-.fy s subj-H.ts and ol providin.t; them with an a»lequale 
measure ol mi!itai\' tiainiiif^. lie did not deny that thc.se 
ipiestion.-j vvi'ie controversial, and it he had demanded an 
imnudiali considmatioii ol them and.i jjrompt dccJaialion 
of policy, liis sense ol the litiiess of thinj^s mi}.,dif have biicn 
impugiicil With regard to .self-goveniinent, he asked 
for a declaialion of policy “ at the moment wjjeii the 
victf»ry ol ICngland and her Allies v\ill establish for ever 
the triumph ot tree inslitnrions ovei old-world rloctrincs 
of military absfilulism.'' Old-world iinleed ' More than 
a year after the cummonceirient of the wai, after every 
device to secure a largo (mough lighting force on the voluiir ■ 
tary principle had tailed, the British Parliament has been 
obliged to pronounce in favour of compulsory enlistment. 
Is not the talk of crushing military absolutism a little too 
premature ? The Congress President probably intended. 
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his remark to api'ly only to the extension of self-govem 
rnent, and not to the solution of military problems. But 
ho did not recommend that the latttu' should be considered 
earlier or forlliwitli, and therefore few can charge him 
with being unreasonably calculating for iiaving struck 
the iron when the war had ma<le it hot. 

The question raised is old and familiar enough. Forty- 
five years ago, tlu* l.iti' Dr W. W. Hunter, discussing the 
grievances t)f Indian i\liisalmans, nunarki'd that “ sooner 
or later tiie native arisiv-eracy of India must, under certain 
restrictions, be admitted us ('onunissioned (flhci'rs in the 
British Army.” The phrase “sooner or later” ciuinot 
be repeal'd indelniit»‘ly. m>r is British lenliiiK'nt parti- 
cularly jiartial to aristticraey at the ])reseni dav. Sir 
S. P. Siuha wouKI throw open the eoinmissioiied ranks 
to all classes ol His M.qi'stx s subiiels iliat fidlil lair and 
adequate physical and educational tests . and oj eouise 
ho would mak<' the admission to the volunteer eotps at 
least e.qually free I he strongest ribjeetion which he 
combated in his atldre-^-- w.ts that certain classts or races 
arc wanting in martial spirit. As lai <is the Bengalis 
arc concerned h<' chargi’s Maeaulav with having started 
the theory of their unfitness lor llte ann> . As a popular 
writer, Macauhiy has, no doubt , gi\en ciirnnicv to the belief, 
but surely, it was not he that si aided tlie ide.i and militaiy 
authorities would not bave acted upon his opinions if they 
really originated vith him. Much more responsible' jicrsons. 
Lord William Bentinck for example, had already recorded 
the very poor opinion that they had lormed ol the physical 
courage and the vigour of character of the people of tlie 
Jxiwer Provinces as a whole. The hiith of military experts 
at present day may perhaps best be ex]jr('sscd in the 
outspoken words of Major MacMunn, who in his book or 
the Armies of India (1911) writes: “la the East, with 
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certain exceptions, only certain clans and classes can bear 
arms ; the others have not the physical courage necessary 
for the warrior. In Europe, every able-bodied man, 
given food and arms, is a fighting man of some sort.* It 
is extraordinary that the well-born race of the upper 
classes in Bengal should be hopeless poltroons, wltile it 
is absurd that the great, merry, powerful Kashmiri should 
not have an ounce <*f physical courage in his constitution, 
but it is so. Some ot the most inanly-looking people in 
India are in this re.->}K’ct the most despicable." So the 
military expert will n<»t be content with measurements 
of chest and biceps. The gallant Major, however, dois 
not attribute the defect to unalterable biological causes, 
lie is inclined to lliink that political oppression and tdhor 
adventitious circumstances hav'e contributed to the dcgc- 
neracy of the warlike sjiirit. Probably Beutinck and 
others too were of a similar opinion, for that Govemor- 
General thought that when " emunci[)ated from the chains 
and shackles put upon their minds and actions ” by thei»‘ 
social custom.^, the people* of India "may no longer con- 
tinue. as they have done, the slaves of every foreign con- 
<lucror, but the}' may assume their first places among 
the great families of miuikind." He held that though 
the British Government might not be able to improve 
the physical strength of the weaker races, if wu.s possible 
to 1‘aisc their " moral energy to a much higher stmidard." 
A long spell of peace is generally believed to undermine 
the martial qualities (d a race, and one sometimes reads : 
that it is becoming more and more difficult to find suitable 
recruits for the army. At the sanv; time if an atmospherttj_ 
of political and social freedom, coupled with economic., 
conditions which ensure health and strength without' 
enervating, be conducive (o the maintenance of the physical 
and moral quahties of warriors, then a time must come , 
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for military f‘X]»rrth to rc\nse tlioir I'stimate of Ihe fighting 
qualities of tho various sc('ti<»nsof the population of Indi.i. 

Wliui Sir S. r. Sinlia '.poaks ol “ the right to enlist 
in, the itv'ulai army, irrosprclive of ran' or province of 
origin,’' and llie admis''ion of Indians into the “ conunis- 
sionn! ranks ” of Ihe army, it is <‘asy to understand Jiis 
meaning VVIksi, liowevor. he speaks of tlic admission 
of all “ classes ” a-^ s<ildh-is or volunteers, the question 
arises Jiovv tlie woid “ class ” is to be inlerjireted with 
vofi'renee to the !<^nnution of class companies or class 
regiments, nccoidmg to tlii' iioliev pursued ''ince tJie great 
Sepoy Mutmy ol !S57 'flie main object of Ihis poliiy 
is said lo lie lilt' iiMinleiiance oi rsfiny Uc corl-s .tiid the 
promotion of einulalioii ll ni.-y -ervi' oilier pin posos 
as \\’(“ll. l>iit as long a-, tiu- s\stem conlimus, hriw is a 
class to lx' dislinguislied fioiii .1 i.'.-.tt' in imivers.il ' nhst- 
ment ju Iiuli.i we have <'\ei -i* mnnv tasps, .nnl ean 
any caste, as such, he dt'iiied admisnion to ihe Army lUuhT 
Sir S. P. Sinlia’s )>hm 1 li not, a tpiestiou of great com- 
plexity will arise. IIk- (ongiess Pit'sideiil argued that 
“a Stale could not be governed on the same prin- 
ciples as yon manag* .1 shoj)," and the State mu'*! care 
for something mori' than getting ns motiex ’s worth. Docs 
this mean that the ]>rinriple ol selecting the best men, 
which the advocuies <»f tlu' competitive s\slein rticomniencl 
for the recruitment of tlu' civil seiviccs, should have no 
appliciition to the selection ot the best classes tor military 
recruitment ? Though 110 compi'titive ('xarniuation for 
classes can be held, the present poliev is intended to secure 
the same results in tlu' aimv as a competitive oxannnatiun 
■would secure in civil employment — the object is to obtain 
best fighting material. It the main consideration is 
nut to be efliciency, but eflicicncy modified by adequate 
representation of “ all classes,” then wo shall have to ask 
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ourselves who these chis-^es a;e to be. in what propor- 
tion they ore to be n-spectiveh representctl, uud how rnueh 
of unnet essary eoj>t unnere>s.ii\ from the standpoint 
of efficiency -may be s.ul<il<-(l oii the iaxpay'tu' foi -Jic 
benefit ol the unfit. If mav p-'rhaps be .said in r<‘ply 
that the population oi India may iv dividi'd into Hindus, 
Musalman*-. Hudd))i''t<, t'hnstian-A, I'arsis, and otln:rs, 
and care m:i\ be taken to admit a eiTiam nambci of each 
of the'^e seolKtiis m cvtiy piuvinoe wlu'ie they are iound 
in .sufticieiit numb<*rs 'I'hi-i n<.t llx' s( Uhe in whicli the 
word “ clasv ’’ i, n)i<lersti».d when it is applied 1u eroups 
ol men in the Indi.m Army at jnesi'iit. Jt is eliMr, iheio- 
fore, that il Sn S. P Sinha’s plan is to lie ado[)ted, the. 
Army will haM* ((» be or<;.miscd on sonx-wliai different 
lines- at least in poilionsol ii, iniendt'd ik '•fenn' I'cpiity 
rather than <‘lfiex‘n<v. 1 lien would eoine the tjitestion 
of cost, rel.itivi'lx' b* ellicieix'v If is ix.i meant tlnit 
diificnllies <•! inilnre cannot Ih' solved, but the studi'iil 
of public aflaiis must know what Ike difficulties arc and 
how tlu'V in:i\ bi‘ surmounted. 

WJien the cnmmissxmeil ranks <ue thrown ojk-u to 
all ela.sses. when more c l.isses are ailmitt'd iulu the army 
to secure a wider repiescntalioii (>t those who are entitled 
to take jiart in the defeixe ol their (dunlry, and when all 
classes are allowed to lorm v<»lunli’er < orps, the question 
may arise whetlxT, with a }>reponderance ol tlx* Indian 
element, “tlx* National Arm^• ” may nut prove a menace, 
to the (lovemineiit itself- -a monster I'oiijiired up by 
Frankenst(*in, and this is tlie weij'htiest objecticm answered 
by the ('oiif^ress Presidi*nt. livery one knows that the 
history of the Indian Army' uixh'r the (irown has bc^ 
different from w’hat it was under tlx* Company before the 
cataclysm of 1857, in which neaily the w'hole of the Bengal 
■Army disappeared. Sir S. P. Smlia appears to hold that 
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tJie Sepoys mutinied because they were ignorant mer- 
cenaries. White mercenaries too sometimes revolted uiuh;r 
the Comiiany. 'I'he Congress President is confid<'nt that 
" anarclii'.ls end seditionists will never succeed in win- 
ning over a truly national army, drawn from a people 
ina«io increasingly loyal by the s{)rcad of education and 
liberal sell-governing institutions.” But pray, who are 
these anarchists and seditionists? Are they not edn- 
eated? Will the Indian soldiers v)f the future be int)re 
educat'd than they ? If " liberal self-govcniing institu- 
tions ” will be nocossart^ l«i keep them loyal, wliat measure 
Oi sclf-g(.v('nnnent will siiffiee to seenre tljoir allegiance ? 
Sir S. P. Sinha ha.s (‘vid(‘iilly not Ix'en unmindful of these 
doubts, and he hastens to ♦'xplaiu that for tlu' j)resent he 
Would bo satisiK'd if only a beginning were made in the 
direction reeonnneiided, and tliat the jnivilege asked 
for wonkl have lo be granted subject (<• .sucJi conditions 
and ndes and legulatituis as to ensnn* proper discipline 
and c{>nlroI.” It is worth while emphasizing these quali- 
fications, lor tli('\' ronstitiiti- an essential part of the states- 
manship ot the addioss. Perhaps when the precautions 
are actually adopt'd, the thivernmeut wdl be accused of 
distrust : nor is tl.ui ehaige unknowji at the pn^sent 
day. Without a certain measure of trust and tnist worthi- 
ness, an army eoiild have no existence. In 1857, the year 
so indelibly marked on the meinoiv of military .idininis- 
trators, “ all over the eonntr\'.” writes tlie Major already 
quoted, “ offici'rs professed the most piofonnd contidenrc 
in their owai regiments”, and la* adds: “This same 
spirit of trust between British ofhrcrs and their men exists 
to-day, and only so long as it exists will the native army 
be a fighting force. With the great shadow l^ohind, how- 
ever. it cannot W car fed to the blind extreme that so 
-lionoured the sepoy officers of 1857.” When Sir S. P 
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Stnha speaks of an army made “ increasinj^ly ” b\' 
education and self-Roveniing institutions, Ikj speaks of an 
army of which no one has an\' experience. We ino\e in 
the region of hypothesis, where exjierience has still to be 
gained by experiment. Tlie ex -member of the Viceregal 
Council is, therefore, perh'ctly fair wjicn he stops at re- 
commending the nocossary exp(‘rimenls 

Meanwhile, it may be instnietive to ask wlial has been 
the exjicrienco of the National Congre‘"^ ami the Mt»slcin ■ 
League in pres<'rving the integritv ut their loyal ideals. 
After the memorable Suiat luiitiny, bas the. policy of the 
Congress been one of implicit tnist not towards merceru- 
aiies, but certain men ot IukIi education, staunch patriot- 
ism. and luminous intelligence ? And will not the Moslem 
League bo mor«.‘ discriminating in its trust after the memo- 
rable Marine Linos mutiny ? .\s long a.-> tlu' moral ascend- 

ancy of the forces n'liresenled by the (.'ongress and tlie 
League is not suHicitmt to kiu'p unruly elements under 
control, the tiust will necessarily he selective and circum- 
spect. The Indian Army grew from “ a loree of door- 
keepers and watchmi'ii,” and when it was n'cniitixl only 
from “ low castes.” the higher castes looked down upon 
it. Then it wa.-) ” brahmanised,” and I he «'diicatcd 

patriots of to-day characterise the Rajput and tlu; Brah- 
man, the Sikh and the tjiirkha, tin* Miis.ilnio,n and the 
Tamil soldiers as mercenary. As such tlicy wmild not 
care whom tluw fought tor : they would be htyal to their 
paymaster. This view is not quite just, for ignorant as 
most scdcliers may bo of political theories, they must see , 
something good in the Government for which they fight. - 
For whom will the better educated soldier of the future-— 
the lover of self-go veniing instituti<ni.s — fight ? Military ' 
administrators and civilian state-'inen alike appear to- . 
think that it is not profitable to answer such questipns; 
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Twt> things >c*<.in ccnain- -after the war tJie fighting strength 
<“f the limpire will have to l)e augmented, and the oppox- 
luaity will U* lak<-n Kt grant some (lesh concessions to 
the feilitarv aspirations of Indians. 


tit'r 


■f NXWMNA KAO. 


GLOOM AND GLEAM 


(iloom : 

■ A eliuMO viHvn-. ! 

Slowly the lirigeiing hgiti e; fiaikncss di! 

Coldly the hnsli o! Ih-ati* fiwn --e.'il.s luv 1 ps, 
That thrill of joy »ha! i' '<'{» eii I ife no mou-. 
Ah ! Nev<T. Never nioo* ' 

(Ji'eam : 

■ Meh-. gold i'l ‘-.'••ie nine ! 

Brightly in --ph'ndonr wild hursts Hope above. 
Sweetly resound the i.ilvt •• limes of Love, 

That Ecstasy -that Rapture swell anew 
Oh Joy ! 'fhey swell anew ! 


AUahabad. 


l;U(>l.A i>\TT P.VNT. 
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ON THE EIFFEL TOWER. 

///»;;.* o.*/ /<.*\/ /..'//* /i/.i 

it 

M EANTIMK a viTv cliitni iit s< t lu* wjs laian -, < <»n 

first pliill\»riH <ii (lie Kitf*'! loucr, no ^pot u\ thr world 
laor*' v'nndiHTW to remain <•, Wild dirains, oi cxliilai^itiim. IIow, 
indoed, oiohnm-dium u v\‘ru‘s oi lo^^ s['uils possihlo oii tint 
^irTdinal moiintam to[), so I'iisilv uMilml, ytt so siip^n^ostivc of 
roinolciirss ami ist)l*iti<)n Inmi 1hin;^s laiinlicu ? '('Ivor tlu* 
untrdvollnd aii^liow. this (‘ist-wlulo nim* days' wonder still 
exen ises its s])oll. Uap])il\ lor Ihmnselvi s, line and llinoceilain 
privile^i'd individuals omsI, wlio havi not yd taken limd leave ol 
the nn(‘Xpectt'd, to whom the woiiil ran at lime-, appear 
raree-sliow. 

“ Oh ! Letitia ! ” eii(‘d tlu* yonn.e,<*i of 1h(‘ two English tea- 
drinkets, as she <;a/ed at the maj« s1i( panoiaina, .dl Pans spread 
map-like IjcIow, wmdin;:; in and out tin* sun-hn;j;ht S<Trie ** Do 
pinch iny arm, prii k me with pins, stamp on mv loe^^ sonieliow 
make me teel that 1 am leally myselt - " 

“ But tliai Is ju^t \vha1 I was )>leil.M‘d to foi;.^a‘t, for once and 
for all, to blot out of memory, ( cului (,'aiT'.l>rooke. non-existent', 
her name ehan/^ed in my birthday btjok, to-day a <}nite other 
personaj^e, namely, (airrie Brooke.” 

With a smile, not wholly nnanxions, tlu* sedate, almost 
middle-aged, English tcaLher added- “ That ])soudonyiTy, rather 
anagram, intellectually does you (redil, luy little triend; it is* 

really clever of you “ ■ 

There was something in Letitia's voiee as well as in her * 
smile that sobered the otlur. Now ready to cry uf dismay' 
xather than of rapture she burst imt : 
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Is it wrong ? You blame me, Letitia ? You would not 
have acted as f have done ? " 

Am I my friend's koep«'r ? In unusual, extreme casc.s, 
how could any ol us aiiswiT surh a (iuesti(jn - say, what we should 
or should not do ? h'or U)c juvsfut let u^ leave matters where 
they are—" 

And every moment is a sort of ^•csta-y-— if only all this was- 
newtoyoiirselt.as to me, the being in Pans, lim.in, the feeling 
of independent'e, of not having to pul on ( heerful looks at 
another's bi<l<ling, tied hand and foot to a wliimsiral (Ad lady 
wearing a wig I ilon'l kiiowliow it i-., but wigs alway> sjtiu to 
spoil people, even .1 leally gootl-natuied ^oul lilo* Mis Fitzmamire. 
Outlet us forget all about her. Ho tell me, Leiitia, voii who have 
never known di'pendetice -are vou happy ' 

" N<nv, ('(Milia, ('ani(‘, f uumii, 1u»w can you a-^k a (|ues(iou 
so prespostcums r' First e\pjam wIkiI y«ui iiu.in by the woid.” 

"Well," the gui said blnshiu/, as she spoke. Ih«‘ I;!!!-,!) a 
great embeilislinunt to soniewh.U ojdmaiv leatuns and >. 0111 - 
ploxion, " 1 mean tins, doi's heedoni make up loi wlui all of us. 
1 suppose, look upon as the ideal Idisslul \\i‘(lli>rk ? " 

" riirri<\ we sh<ill h<ive [^leiil y t)f time t<» tlin sli out this subjei 1 
during oui travels. You <ue Iweiuv-live 
" Twrnty-thiee, please.*' 

" I am tw'elvt' yems oldei. Vou hiid iw ( heerfully plodding 
on, my means of livelihood pO/«iuiui; fru nds, sympathy .uul a 
nest-egg for old age. Why sliouhi 1 sit down and told my hands 
drearily because 1 have never known a man’s temltMuess, beeaiise 
— except socially S])eakmg- the odiei «,e\ indiv'idnally remains 
an enigma, my owm exisb-nee that <»t a unit I must confess that 
excepting boys, as pupils, to me alw.iys so iniK'h more interesting 
than little girls, I am no adorci ot < hildren I look aiound me 
too and comfort myself with tin* eon\ th)ii that sehoolgirl's dream.s 
of Eden-like love and mariiage aie all twaddle-dum-dee. that 
both sons and daughtt*is as often as not preae the reverse of a 
blessing and that if here and there we do Imd i hcipt\v Darby and 
Joan;^ dozen ill-assorted luatehes may be set against the exception. 
fjPor ill! that T never wushed to die an old maul. J should have 
preferred to solve the said enigma, to know' both halves of liie." 

" For my own part. 1 envy you. So long as I live I intend 
to * and as to a man's hj'pocritical vows, the veiy 
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nrollection of them makes me fcvl incliiu'd to jump fiom this 
"very platform. 

Don’t do that, in jiiy coinpony aiiyliow. My diMr» wliilst 

with me, no lier<n\‘^, remembei ’* 

The (.rnslnni^lv mattoi -of-fai t ttui*' f)ian|:ed suddenly to a 
cry of astoTiishineiil. 

Spnni^iii” from her se.a wilh outstieelhed }Mn<K sla* .idvaneod 
towards a [Kiir ot loimstsin ]iA;]»t i^revsnit-., iinmisttikal^le Knf*|]sli- 
men both, the one a iiif ie shiphni;, liH • oin]>aiinm luicldle 'n;ed, 

*' An hie, me dear boy, oil ! how verv ^^lad I am lo -,eo you 
a^ain and all plaee^ to me<*< you h<*\e * ” 

"And ''vli.U snuniplious liu k lor me, Mis> laiih.i!” 
cxelainied the youili roJoiniu^ and warmly ndiirniiij; her hand 
-Hhake. " Mis^i filinore- -the kind Fri'ueli nii^tns-, vow haw 
heard nu* spi'ak of, Ihiiry. Mr. MoK ton, mv ri'iiioi at lli(‘ Ikink - 

1 g(d into a bank, you knov\ ” 

" Mis^ r>i OMke, JIi. \V<isou. Mr. Moielon/’ .i(Kli*d laditia, 

" M'lv \\e sit d<»wn and <»r<lei ten <it your table, Mias betiiia. 
Miss F>rooke ^ ” 

" Ceitainly, and do your old teacher credit by oidering what 
you want in good Fraich. Jhit do not opt'ii voin mouth wide' to 
sliout a big () when asking foi a jug of hot water, hke ') ha( kerav' ; 
snob.” 

A sei ond tray was soon Jm-tlieomine, I-elilia j)icsidmg \vjili 
the remark -- 

"Out (»f tloors, (igaretles aie piMinis.abli , gentlemen,” an 
invitation exultiiigly acec pb d Ovei lea Jiul fakes, tlie 

four soon bet amt' fi ieiids, 

" Thisissoiut thing Id'ce, A. I. iip-iop, killing t Ji ^ Moreton,” 
asked Archie as ni.in-hke lie puffed away. " Just what you were 

longing for, an atht'ntun " 

" And of a most gratifying kind, haibiii';(*r oi goot] ft»rfi!no, 
to come, 1 take it,” was tlie earefully enmuiated reply, 
must explain, ladies.” heie Mr. Moret fin’s voue bcea me apol<>gotic\ 
“ I am a noviee in travel. I’or the first time yesterday I (Tossed 
the Channel and tread the soil of Franra*, realizing a Jife-Iong 
dream.” 

”Likc*my young friend luie, Miss Itroobg you have ninrh 
enjoyment in store. So mueli 1 t'an piomise >ou." As she spoke, . 
Lctitia^s practised eye pursued the ntw-<.f)rneis. Ytjs, anyone lesj; 
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oxprricna ci havt' tf>ld eit a f;lai)cp that the paii belonged 

to the saini' categcay and were ijunilarly rircninstancod. Both 
had a sedeat.uv, goi-iip Inok. a ( onspinioii^ly tourist air, were 
evid(*ntlv not vn at lioine amid unwonlod surroundings, 

iCasy abo wA'. It to label Iheir statie.. I Ik^V laiu'iged not from 
beJiitid the < onmer but tlie high stool, tluii business was not with 
diMpoiy bul with pan luiieiit - traditional ^mll pvu and arabesque 
wiitiin; th) what wi; will, w** (any alike calling and t rodent lals 
with us! Yoais do not luoie (eitainly ass<*rt thems(‘1ves. 

“1 say!'* biu.-»l out the vounger man. emboldened with 
every wUiii, “ Miss Leliiia, ! won't ask ---mother us as you 

did Tnys«it win'n I wm-» m sov L-. and kuK koi l>oj keis that would 
be 

'‘Thinv-tive K not an 1 blush to ;h kn<-wleijgi*, dear 

boy “ \vas the ti a-in.iker’'* digniiietl reply. *' on, wliat am 
I to do, piav r ” 

** You weie ahvavs the lvindv\-»t, H)lliest iad\ in thewfirld and 
idle little be a, gar over lieiuii eeibs U'* I was vnu utv'r bo\eil 
e-ars. (io on ynm kinus, Moielou, beg her and hei hiiudlo join 
us, make u[> .1 nut' lilllt* party loi llu* whole of oin tune extu tly 
a month hnm tti-d'i\, a wt i k *n Paris, '-av, aiul tin***' hi vSwatzer- 
land-'Miss lilnuu'e spiaks l iemh hkt' a luitive, w’t' sljall sce as 
much in a dav heie *js in a iiu/nth by ouis(ives. ami how dull for 
us two to do the thm;’ wath gmd(s ( viavwiit're and not a soul 
, to talk to/' 

" Nothing I'ould delight me more, but tJie geniinexioii W'ould 
'The out oi pkn e lien*." Moieton ngiied, turning <lown, sobiTiznig 
iis far as possible his pinior's eMilxTami'. “ 'f'his is no plate tor 
swearing airiclavils/' he addetl, with a Itiok .it loungers within 
hcarin.g. 

Wliat do you sav ^ ’* 

Archie’s (piery now addressrtl tt) ( arrie was only answ'cred 
1)V a glance ot enquiry. It wms for liei ehapeion to tieeide. 

“ W^c will Hunk and talk the matter ov<‘r. but now tell me 
Mr. Morel on. what it is here and around that you most wish to see, 
and I wil^ help you and my fotmer scapegrace lieie with plans." 

' TheSnid^e-aged lawyc;r s i liTk coloured with mixed pleasure 
and shamc-faccdncss. 

" To tell you the plain truth, ma’am, 1 really don't care a 
, button what f do sce, so long as I see something, I must explain 
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1jov7 it came about that 1 drew fifty pounds Irom my savin:^ n!nS 
got a month's holiday for this freak, llitlicrto I have jtul IluI v* 
week or so at Scarboruugli or Landiiiidnd for my rlicumatism an*l 
never dioained ol going (»u tlu* You see f speak no 

language but my own :nid know no-on»‘ out ot th(‘ old eounlrv. 

But in the spring of the \eur i had to ihaw u[> tlu' will of an old 
lady in out |)la{e-- 1 won’t inenljoii names .i gn'at 
traveller with a (olhriion oi mjik/s wliuli lor tli* purposes 
ot her testament , I had !<» go oV‘ i WMl. \\h‘ U I saw .ill kitub o} 
Strange and heaiinhil tilings, ptaierv. < mluoul'uu , jti. hiu*^ and 
the like that slie liad, as she told nu\ «ollerUd througliont het 
various travel iiol only m rauttp. but m Aln« i and Av..t Mnun. 

I said to in\s<‘h whal an inloi, *,1 iij;* hie tin-* agrd m.nd'*n lad\ 
has led ami how' Uiiue anvlem-aml div lia> l>» t u mv own ’ Ilow 
1 t nvicd her! Why did I st ia]H‘ and stiaw «tll tlie.e >eais n. 
fear ol an .ilmshoiis** ? r»i‘lter t«> die llien* than go out ol Ihe 
world as mill h ol a sawn^v as wlaui I tome in but by 
there’s a man I know -- <*\tns(' me, ladas 

Away lu' d.irttsl, ti/e ilnt< tui-hMikei . loHowing hun vvitli 
their eyt'S 

A liundied or Ino vajiin oft was slamlin.; a W'l^lhhuirt 
evidently Ihitisii lignia lt»sl in » tmiemj>ldi(»n, his g<i/e IimhI, now 
u[K)n one leatuit . now upon anotli* r ol tlit‘ nnriiense panoiciiua. 

'!'</ Moit-tf)!! ' <all 1 ) 1 * app<an‘<l <le<if anti only wtu n his arm was 
caught did he turn lound, 1 ht n followed hamlshakis, gret'lings, 
and low-voKifl. evm wln-.}>end Mmlideme:,. i»nly alter .some 
j>ersuasion tlit '^ti.mger jet f)mpan\nig Ins liieml to tJie Iftfk* 
tables. 

On m\ wokI tliis afternoon of is worth my fifty 

pounds," Tried Mon ton now e\( iicd as An hie liirnsi If. “ Permit 
mo, ladies, Mi.s*^ I'.lnmre, l»nn»k<*, my liiriid, Mr.--" he 

stammered. ‘ Mi. - I really shall forgil my own name here;’ ' 
so many things to turn one V hcvul." / 

" (iraydon," ]mU m the other. 'I iien without aw'kvvardnoss* . 
ccjuaily without ilie uonckahincc of the eosmopolitan, he accepted' .V 
a chair and a cup of tea. 'v 

" Ye.s,’ Archie (Tied aftei having pioudly ordered mor<!s ‘ ■ 

fresh tea and rakes in rreueli. '* I rail tins ripping, I only, ^ 
f only hope one or other of ns will discover an aettuaintance > 
that would make six, so niudi better than an odd number^. 4 .;jfc}ut •. 
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-now/' hcK* lit* nppt alcd to the older lady — Remember, Miss 
Letitia, h^w slif-rt is to be our stay lier(\ how precious is every 
moment. slinl] we all dine? What place of amusement 

.sholJ \v( p.ilronp't' - mikI Mr. (baydoii must of course fi;o too ? " ' 

'' \V»*lJ, tVtrh me an evening papei Iroin yonder kiosque* 
here :iie two smis and I wjll sec wliuh programme is the most 
aftratlivc - 1 mean the most sudabJe/* laditia answered with tier 
<)nietly authonliitive air. A" hu* dinner, at a Dnval's, of course. 
We won't spemi t(‘o nuifli upon tiding and drinking. You too 
perhaps, Mr. (o iydon. are a stiaugir here; Pans is unknown to 
you ? *' 

** Absolutely. rna*am/* w.is the ie]»ly m d voice jast 
pleasantly reniiuiscenl (•! tiu* Colonial- -Ansi lalian, Canadian, 
Sotilli Aliican Mr. Mon iievv-fouiul Irimid evidently «.,i:ne 
under one of tla* Ihri'e citegojies 

A man in lus tally piinu^ bron/ed, Tuathei handsome lu^-r 
jll-favoiired, his i^hvsio/jiomy the most btuu vuleiit imagin. b!*. , 
his whole utti1u(l(‘ llial oj native, nuelhgeiit eminiry—s};. h 
was Mr. Arthur iii«iydon. 

** Four of us are in the s.nm* boat th(‘n," Moreton said 
looking round. “ So rnanyslK ei) umleryour amiable* shepherding, 
Miss Elmore. Now I Ici'l qiuu* (iiiam that no e\il ^\lli 
overtake ui\self .uid yoiini; liierul on llie nad." 

1 will t'luh avoiir in ki rp my little sJiool in order,” wa*- li.o 
sedate n^ply. “ Hut, my ^^oul must In: law, otbeiwise I’d r< fr.s*'. 
.the rcspousibilitv . ' 

Agreed/' 

Sworn to.” 

My oath on it.” 

” Of course.” mc< kly said ( anif when Archie, Moreton and 
Graydon had thus pletlged UicmsehTh*. 

{To he aoh littlcci.) 




u. lU'l HA:vM’:DWAKr>S. 


HaUiPi^s, 
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I NEKH n«>t iiKiki* i>iihlir Im^w .iinl ('thrv loUors 

\\lii<'h 1 ixiuy j'uMi-ili .it intuit' (l.h‘u. into 

my unci \ihal pams 1 lia\f Itikt'u m Iraii'.lai iji:; 

tlicni. SuiruM' it. that I lia\i‘ (nmttcai pas-aiM'< that 
briiif^ a 1o O'rlviiii ^lnvk^ and idlnas tlnii Would brinj; 

ridiruic nii Iinj;lisji S<K'i<'1v; and inv r<\^s(>!i tor puijli^hiujf>‘ 
tlion lt‘U('is at all i*- tlut tlmn' i. pliM-un* in Lnnwjjif^ what 
{on‘if.ni<M- til uk o( u-. oi imiIkt oi our adinn\‘,d < ustoms. 

LEI 1 LK J. 

Kino PArA<tMK lo lli^ Son iv AtiucA. 

(joii NiM'ii 

rc.K f hr ualo \‘iu, \n\ m»ii 1 

I. «» k Kin.^nf ! >an;j;vv\.jK». am u(\i It rim: vi i v nt'.'it'rfiil. 

Wlu'ii ihit Mi.'iJtm.nv ‘hap toinrs round it) vdu aa.nn, muhI him 
about lii^ biiant'^'- ih li.n. .m oi!\ . pl.iu,iblf i(tn:m.‘ Win 
dul I Intfji In him ; Mav hr oat <hrt ! f uuiu'iTtt'K i o '''M i In* 

canu to Ikin.-.vnala and a^kod .ih.)ul mv fli* n nihaboi, 

llicir •nntnniN. .nul 1) IIha liv^d ins.indau tl\v< llin*.”. did 

1 an-i\\or / Do \oij u ii)< ml^oi I vva^ anviv W'hat atmunl 

did I k<'rp t)l ilii‘ ariiount t>l dirl oatt'ii hv ;n\' jwipk' - 'I'hon about 
tlio *^taKs t t.m oiniiij; n Jiirh ho dov,H<'d to trj. h mt . Hv ; 

lianga, tin* 'jod of inv ialhois -wImJ rlid it if lluit was ia f,:' 

star and tJio otlior a « oiiiol tlio one wulmut jud liio nthor wKli a 
bul ^ And that the one* with a tail carm* am! wont in a 'i.eatury 
of yi‘iirs ? " ’y' I 

Whv — lot it 1^0 ! . ' 

Hut ho spoko about lon‘i.v,m « ounirit th.a no mon were grealt'/.;. 
who had not travelled. 'I hat t.-n heel m* , so i • ime to this country,- " ' 
India, and am now in JJombay. 1 d.di when 1 think of the 

1 - * / ' I 

^ S' .*■ I 
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srivonry dishes nii*de me by my wives. They were all wasted dh 
the deep. T was ill — sick. T lelt rlint there was :m oarthqiiakc 
itt my slnmaL]i Jt was awful. 

ihit Till bi;11er lo-day. Yei. hi>w jni I to e.ei back ? I dread 
that vi»\Me.e. ^^h ! iny son. lK*al not iitly with Th<il Mission- 
arv ( liap. l.et inv wives have the handlin;,^ oi him. Tell Fatibus 
to sit on him. 

Tve an inviti' to a t»>-nii‘.ht Ilu Enflvdinian who 

]la^ taken (henw* of nit*, 1 *-]Hak his hjni.iuaj4.‘ ver\ wa*!!, and 

vet I s< e liini v)nu tim* •» mile. 

I’ll wiite Von a'^am to-ii‘*/n<av 

Id/riLK II 

('lod is (iv.od ’ 

1^ r hr imto VO!l ni\ .OIJ I 

I wi'nt to lie* diiut' r>\ II h' I ii. ’ ill. m . ,;.-n 
ma^'nilieent . i\h la*,ju lu> iio< iliit j;,ii 'inin", o 
af^ain --not )nst vet , .oi<l (t»j ili.u Mi ^i-e'.nv do.j \ womv hnu 
till fmther \on hi iv loan nn- 

rit t(‘ll \'on ahniii iIm- xLo » < 

It was :\\ lh»' la a i nl'o*-. immi,' i*, M'ntl). 'Ha* 

hons<* is nia^MiilK ( fii <n\ |».*j i . e. .t d wnli 

it; Fll see thal I hor » n nl |»l » < I- {!V( ni w In n I n inni. 
I wenl With nu' inr j.i**, .Jn. i *ld i .» i ".nisi ua.ll: 

straijuht and onukK, I in rn i ,• iunix l*. iln ln»sOs-^ ^md ^^o-el 
lu i first. Tins I lo tin 'hm iln* fl* oi w «s v aiul I tame 

down w^jlli a ;*,ieai huuij. n\ hindi i [»,nls' 1 iro^. sm#* and 

;.nf.;rv am) would lia ve cu dt i* <l ♦ j‘i i \4 m nl niv i ntor .md some 

maid-., onl\ ilim-'- an d -p.- 'hiivrnUlv in fin-' ^'Uintry. 
ICveii the maids, ! am n.td n-a ilMisjueU^il A shv 

laUfdi. they tell me. iiKiins an .dliraialiM lo a t)n(siii>n. m «'oyness 
— as in this iiL-^tanci*, i(»m]Ms a*u 

This is a .stian.ci' icmntn , n v ''on (ind tin si* piophe 

if they ;u*e iving. Howe\ei, tie- l.dl liad tin i llei't <n brinein'i 
tr^c v>*‘Oud lady of tlie lionse u na I tlioni^hl u slum.^e that t 
should have to t;o t(» In i Sh* pioh-i^ised. I smiled, how'ed, 
I fdrgot my fall in In r ])resem i* Did I ull you, mv son, th.u she 
was bea util III ^ Dut tliere wen other WL»men ---all h)\dy, their 
skins like maibks Mv wive'* will h-ive to up the fat style, 
yeo to it, my son. 
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'* Thoy ;irf to <l*nir(»/’ i-aul n)y tutor io tm* “ ('oujo 

■nul ?il Ju‘u'— ,aii.l ln‘ ron.lnrt^Nl uv' in n srai. I want <1 to 
Ik‘ nj ai tho ladu‘s Imt 1 s«iH* tlK-ni lHin\ led i»v ui(‘n. to tho i.ani»' 

nt tliO inoiu. 

''\\h\ .'U jII llio woiunii iij tiiiir ]u*d-i iothoii ? ” I 
aski.d 

r nn.'irl'. kill'.:] It'd wj*. n I i!n h mi .! !(».»\ *.0 lii.si«i<o 
11 *' pul, t nil In |.i> 111 s ..nd > j(! '* lIuMi ' .iU'Ujm »v! «*xpl:iiniM! 

til, It l!i« J.uiir^ V.i if Hi tliMI dl« Mv -nil, J >ilOnld 

ilk* In Ii'M'W iliip \\lio lilo‘ *‘r< iluii iii'dii nil ‘ , l,;i , 'dihnuf^h 
th< \ wru ^\•ll imni dii w n-.t d 'w d- ui'AV.nd'^ 

jll-t s!«i|)'.«U »ln|l| ‘M lU.li'Ui. .11 all 

I -'liould 111 “ indll\^<\'‘ i il’d '•» •T’v lutnj', ‘ ‘uU I luU'* 

not no, 'mi** 

Mial'- vill ii:dil. li' I 'M ‘ I’ll .of vna MUomu* " 

linw - W'i'ii'io ’ i a >la*d. ‘ .Ml ua u h- lo danr(\ 

4 Uk! r.M II taki - ap ill V. il' «: < 1 , a..*iifii 

'■ Nn| >n/ lin a - Ul< in . aud Inlil 'lU w hv. 

snii. fhi^ I-.. . 1 - I lia'n* alioadv ^aid, a jioiiiliar (onj)tl\, 
but J Ilka tlia MU^tniii Inij' lir lint ilifiniluoad into 

HaiiiL;\'\v si j 1 1] 111*0 ■!>«l nm vl.uic n aiili s>wn wive*-, buf 

tjln n nj ntlifl 111," L dl 0' k ai , lajV)|. Hil-,. ill, It lltls[)aini, 
a.al V. u* !f,\Hi" ’ua; il -•,‘ii*. ^ ill' W'niUrli [Mil n]j 

all 11 b* M ’iiil-*- l,»i t 'I' !uid>aii<!s nl . llw 1 wni)'* 0, and llu: molt 
Int tin ’’ -x* ‘ 'll nt !,ri * ) n 

W'tll. IM '•».! I’d n 1 ' I In I i r* a llial I* t - kdt , . Ii tliodatic*' — 

l« t im: Itll ni tlMi M in.*a 1 k,,i i * ii \.m^ an‘,.l n ua*. 

d‘ln^. iMl nj a -i.-aiiii iin*n \. .s a ( la^Ii n! tui'm' iini,* tja* hand 
Thr in< n ( ‘inn d in i !i* vnun, ,, .uid Li.\n *1 • ;1 • k r?.; May!?’' 

.’Old t)i*a wnii i: l>.n\vsd i. Ji an-wrii'l', ‘U * n \ nil UKiV-- 

with (>ioa-MJi 1 !n*ii llji j,-).*!! ual tin w- n < i '-t !i tn tliOir oW’Ji 
pattnt'iN, ni-jjod -vMili n|>' ji alias, ji ' '-n li* , and tlu: 

ioi<<* \v,is tuiJli', ih.'t 1! n-in l)io ai* p lu.) wooiou roiuid and 
and namd. ' 

My snn ! Il w.l^ Ih'io to ,i‘< Iii.v/ th ' ju» n ^•>vlnI*lv uinbri'cod . 
tlir W’oni' n, and llu wm.u n n^nd iluii elims on the 

>lioiildcni of tilt, man lo kin. '‘Mniiinl; i.api \ • 

By Jliinr^a-han'^a ! th** j-a tur.* wa ■*• ^ o* ruun* me to snddeii.,^ 
action. 

'* I’ll dance/* I told my tutor. " (n t me a partner at once/' 
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He hosit.itocl, IhiI T -)lo(»d up, Id f>iO{ecd a?id take po?- 

st‘Ssion of a pleasing; wcndi, when the tul(»r lD**k me by the hand 
and It’d me a ViOiu;iii, uuher hi;; in si/.e but not unpleasant in 
looks. She .siud slie w’ould d«'in< e wiMi ipi* “ witJi pleasure,’' 
but we hiul to w\.u h)i IliD m \t ev\ nt. li was a '' <iiiadi illes"— bO 
they named iL We sbxul u]), pair in (‘a( li si t. ( rash vvenl 
the band I hinl Inllowed lh(‘ <a!ur dauee ‘‘areliilly and 
knew' V hat to d<t. I bowed '* ?\l.iv I She bowed — “01 
nurse ym unv." 1 rush* d at hei. look her in mv aims, and, 
(U'ernuK h tin* Rrsh \\* » arn-Ml I swine; Ii- r round and 

ofi her teet. It was .i uituvelloes pei I*'! tiian* • . I'lw <»thers 
stood and start’d at me. snrpiiM- on iheit 1 .im-s , but wiuii f let 
the W'thmm 4u‘ siupidlv l‘‘ll- Hat on hm slieusnh and face. 
It was not m’^ fault, ami \et an an.ui\ man iiinmii ; to i.a*, 

.and raised his baud to simte m»‘, xviim otln h- ld lam b.e ] . IIk'v 
had s( en that 1 had m»< kiuxkid lli(‘ wtan dowii 

“ Say you are SOI ry/’ whi-peu-dMu iuinri > 111 * 

I was son y and toki ( la* woman s« », j)nt at t h' nr limeaslievi 
Jier how shr Jitul m«niayi'd it and il sla weo* lop h»M\v 

At that lli(‘ inluiialed man rame to atlmk na* a.;aiii but my 
' tirtbr led me to a ihaii. I liad liad enoiiyh ol dam my for tlhil 
-rvcniniy, st) dt'tt'iinincd to look ,m ilv y.t/e, lio\vev»‘r, wandend 
to where Wtisseaii'd a mo^t beaniilul rreatun -by f fiitiya-hanya ! 
‘dt is im|)()sdble to desinbe h(‘r. I deteinniud (;n haviiiy some 
‘ quiet talk wUb hei and so, when mv tutor had yone to yet a 
drink/' a chair neai my Ian » liaina'r w\«. v.nant, 1 went up and 
sat eloso to her. I loid In r wh(» 1 u.is She bowed. 1 .asked her 
if she w(>uld like to p,o to AliUii She (Iasj>ed hei pielty liands, 

' turned up her eye.s ami saul “ I would pist love to ” 

‘ . J explained — “ I dou t know lawv it is maiiay^d in jaour 
.country. Do you (miploy bmkeis ? 

“ 'What for ? Do vou mean Slnkan^ ^ " she asked. 

■' i. ^ She did not understand me, noi I hei, uw son. so I explained 
Our eSuntry w'hen the Kiny laneies a certain woman, lie 
sends for her, but if t»ne (d the men of our race wants to 
* jtnarry a girl, he kiuK'ks her on the head, and carries her off 
; \ Dreadful/' she exclaimed. “ But w’hal about the broker? 

^ “ I W’as told/* 1 answered, “ that m India, brokers, such 
'as barJxji's and others, arran^;e for marriages. Now I w'ant to 
''j:aixrxy^ ;^m. How must 1 about it ? ” . ^ • 
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Slio looked at nil' sit** Ihul not «'xpccti*d lo b<* so 

hbnonr'J by nK\ SIk' slowly slonj up aiul — 

“ Ask Papa/* sin* siui, jmkI ran a\va\\ l.uigliini'. 

Tilt* tutor, you will jorntnubi-i, IshI tokl mo. that to 
With llioso poojJir, itV'Jiis '>*, lUpathi m ^oni(*thini; akin. 

I»u1 \vht» wai Pap.i ? How wa-* ! to lind him ? It was 
JooJi'ih o{ ]k‘i Ti>t i.» ou# ijii- Ilian lo mo. I wont in search 

oJiljoladv. I(<»nldpn( pn ) I li ?•] n«it (‘\mi askail lu'r name. 

J IJicn wfiu to liu mt ji. ‘ \i« \i.ii tip* P.ij>.' nt llu ('banning . 
la<lv in blai k ’ i a.kid or.o, ,• -inl\ lovikin; man. 

“ Wtiirh oiiuiimiiv; l.aK \\h\ do \ou .i^k ^ ha pii(|nirod, 

“ T5c('auM* I want (o jp.irr\ hm 

“ Mv hai hr iiii'd. Whai a min to lall loi 

in^ liat Hr i n. niimd. ‘ud i»i'> "lionldns Hiook ho nnisf 
ha r had a s|»v'sTn ll< sj/i»lr' !■> .n-ali. » man nr«ir him. Thai 

th'.T mall ia ’.Jird in sMn| oh\' 1 h* o said somrihmj^ h) cadi 
cJj'T and t.'irn l!ir lir^i »nan s ud lo nu* 

Tiud •*> thr Pp])a. ! ” 

lit }ioird»'d lo <1 mail in lo'^iimml; 1^, silting all alom*. I 
went up to film, and bowed, lh‘ i)t»\vid. 1 -^aid to him. *' 1 
want to many your daiiglit r ” , 

His ta(‘o gn‘\\ !(*(]. II»‘ f Iiokod. Ip* fmn-*d Fhou ho stood Uj> 
and rri(’d - 

Wlui liir d' vil has tvingiil vou to pla\’ iiiis |oko oil jpo ? Toll 
mo at onco, Sii -- (fandc 

My >.on, hr a« liiallx to(,k nio- mt* ■'.•* King ol HangyiVdla, 
by Iho sho'ildor, and shook mo, I was .dv -at to answe-r him in a 
m<innor woitliy of a king wlion my tutor ' amr along and took me 
awv.y. 

“ What did yon say to Major Ilotbrn'k *' ho asked. .v. . 

1 told liim *' 

“ G(*od l]oay»n.s!” s<.ul b(* 

‘'The Major IS m>t married~>\vill nevoi many. lie 
woman-hater . ” ‘ 

My son-can yon jiidnie wliat a Irmpi'r 1 rvas ill at^ hearing"-;; 
this ? Do you rjefra mbri that day when 1 d<»ughtorcd 
my wives for treading cm nu' loo if My temper was like 

But my tutor — he is a simple soil of hdlow and kindly;VtQl4 
mo he would got the }3ritish (aAeniment banish the 
knows who they are. and Ik* will do it, I h^cl sure. Hq al$p pr, 0 t 7 

' > I ' « H *,T* '' ."i* ' 
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mised to find out for mo who this charming Houri is. My son — 
she will look grand in my ])ala(:u. fell iny wives to expect hci — 
and they must glow thin — also all the women. The fashion has 
changed. 

Supper -'W(* went into suppm, my son; but my charmer 
was not tliere. I sat ilose to a man that talked more than lie ate. 

It is tlu* custom hero to enrjiiirc about your luighbour's 
family— -as to tlicir health, 1 int'an. so I took no offence when 
Ik- ask‘‘d me how mv wile \\a‘». 

“Which one ? ” I tiski d him. 

“Oh— -you Ikiv(‘ several'^" he said. "My mistake. I 
mean all thein.'* 

“ They \V(‘re <|iule tilt when I lidt mv crnmlrv/' ( toldliini. 

“ Ikid ! “ lie said “'(hey V ill di(‘ (•! lu'ol di-^easo. 1 know 
of several hit \\<'Iimii v\ho linvi* Miulleil f'lil iiki IImI. A < ough — 
I heard vku c(.ii<»h, ju^f now bhelii oji ? [ kn« w u pum- had 
, .a cough just like v»'Uis— -took no notju j| it -iiid U wa*. nothiin; 
'V-^>ftcn luici .1 Mi gh- hr gia pin nni< iiia, dud. I was at t I k. 

. . fuiieiMl." 

“ You'll da , t(a», I ur diiv/’ I uud to him I look up my 
/.gjjl^Ss t<* dimk vln n he laid my liand 

, ' “1 imi'loir v(»u.” ,aid h(\ “not to drink lajuor. It kills. 

■; Tt is poison— K nn ’uh« 1 \f.ur Vv'ilr -1 mean wjvi aiuJ chddi'vm. 
di You will nevei nturn to tluni - they will lusoine tin. jiroperty 
' of others/" 

I put nn rl'c,'. liovvu 

; My son. do you know what Ik dul ^ lie took n]» mv glass 

and drank all the s|}rikl’n:; laj. oi th. nn\ -ivtTV diop of it 

“How!" 1 iVieil “ \mi ]usl told n.r ii wa- de.w jxuson. 
and you— “ 

‘ “ My' dear fn* nd," Ju' said p..ln)ji:uniL‘lv, “why did 1 
: 'drink the licpior ? I hit \ou would, he 1eni]>ti d. - -might take up 
Uic glass ngniii- and sr* I remoxid the temp‘t.ition " 

' ‘.'.And, mark me, mv sou. all ihrourh ihe Mipptr. as many 
'* ’Aimes as my glass was tilled, he nuiKwed the tcmpt.itiou. In 
.;a31 my life 1 have lavir mit such a gi>od-natuied man before. 

' ‘ ‘ . ( 7h he ccnliNiijJ.) 

• ^ J II WlLLMliR. 

LuchtQu, 
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T USFiD t(‘ think th.it if iniisf hv h(‘nvt‘n to hr Iho ICliUst 
The dll the of the chic'ken^ or all Iho ne\v 

frocks. Jjiit I, tli<‘ inicklle (Hic, nt'V(‘r li.id ihe uiue, of a < lucla n 
in my Iif»' cind niy tnx J;s \\cw‘ iiuide out ol llic KMi-'^t s lest j'i,ar'^ 
rainum. I uewrtoiiM sto \vhv tin* h'ide t, lK‘r.uiso sir* 

happened to h.ivr Ihou bom bi'lon* the n-.t of ilj, should <‘ui»»e 
such pre]HL'ilerons ])iivilee,i*s, \^hv she should In* nx k «)f the 
walk and pi event (Uii mainn;.'. tolfet' on hall holid.ivs and sniokm.^^ 
ri^aieths on the lop of the ‘;arden wall. vShe evt'u was allowed 
to ordu* dinner viien tlu* mistn‘' 5 s ol the hmisi was iiwuy, Byit 
shi* never ordeted ]vd)ster*halad and iiK'iin.i^ut's. They W(a*o too 
duir, she .said, and slie }i.itf‘d l)«*im«: i*\travaL: int. 

For tht. hJd< st jaided Iu tm'U on heini.; efonoinieal, cUid sent 
away 1m*i la^t yecir's raids at (’hiistmas ll slie hou/^ht a prcseul 
fur anyone, *-110 aiwav? askt'd \ou to /.;iies'^ how iniirh sju^ had 
given loi it, and tdthoiudi 3011 knew it had'nt (S“‘t more than 
sixpena* tliiei farthings - as tlial sum was tlie L\tn*]ne limit of . 
the Eldest \s e\'p< iiditiui' (»n a pieseut you \\v re obliged iu guCSS ' 
double, for ihe r.hl' -.t would liave j)een oMended Anoiljer thing 
the EhU*si beaded about was hei “ humj^ «»l hi',ihty.'* Many 
a huhdav nunbh' bv the silvi r s‘*a, or binxle ndt* in tlie country,^' ' 
was lobhed of its fhariii loi ns bv iJit* hJ(hsi s insistence on her'*::, 
possession of tliat biunj^ of lucidity. I In “ bainp ” invariably * v 
tore us in an opjiusne direction Iroin iho t'ue we \\<tnled to go 
and sometimes brought us back to the ]joint we started troi^i'/e 
instead of giiuliii;!* us lu uur goal. Ihit it ua-^ on a visit to 
that the " biinif>,” it \t»u trusted to it*- coiidance, perforitled r 
the most erratic feats, it landed you in tli(‘ wrung motor bus. V 
and provided you with t’ue thnlling adventure, of getting dost 

■ , I ‘ *'• if*!'/' '* “ti.C'* 
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between Piccadilly Circus and the National Gallery. Yet even 
after that the Kldest claimed that slu,* could liiid lior way about 
London blindfold. 

Tho lijdcst Jhouj:;ht she was weatherwise/' but when she 
said it was to rain. il was pnity ^af(‘ to leave your umbrelUi 

'Ht liomo. J{ die jvroplK'sii'd line weathei, tlicTt' was generally 
tliund(‘i storm tn* fi bh/zard. Hie Kldest gave out that she was 
a good sailor, bt cauM* she had e.v'aj)ed l‘)V the .>ikiii of her teeth 
bring soa sirk (une :d tlu s(.*sidi' when PaUr had taken us on a 
short liip in a pUasiire v-u lit oii a s(|ually m ean - and all tlic rest 
of us had siK'i'unibed. I lu* idd* st had h'oked (jnile as gr»‘en as 
anybody, hui Inid inaiuieid to kind with lu r ie.i in*-Kle lua , ao ever 
after, when tlu* m .\ was nvnlioiied, slu‘ s.nd slu* wa'^ a goo«l 

. sailor in u siii>en<ii < (•< k-a-!i(K»p tone that made us leid it was a 
' very eont-Muptihl* and shaking lliin;; h' lie .1 bad one* It sei ms 
-strangesi oi all iimw lh«d llu‘iew'i‘ie iiat.iui illne-.M‘s cd wlm lithe 
’Eldest haci llu* riiom/|>e|\ No nne i Im* niiglil havi lonsihlis. 

We wer(‘ taught lnu;Mi<inia( m.ikuh' with avo* eid o'ven.nei as 
. sacred and nnatiauj.»l)h‘ bv oidiu.nx' .nni’l.iN like (»iiisel\'es. 

: for we loKl it had iieaily ''ii.il* iu d the ICklest away Ironi us 
in the blo(»m Ikt |uoinising \oidh. Wlieii Iht' ('at had a ( oin- 
' monplat'e •(>!(! and all ilu h(ui‘Mliuld (aiie.hl il, the kddesi said 
her cold W’as the wni-^l and haulK M»iiglied us down il we dared 
to disjaite its sii]>n‘jii,u ^ I he I^hle'^t ^nllep’d Inun a I'liiious 
kind of insomnia whu ii v\as an e\( use h»r oidi'ring Ircsli baron 
’ and tcrast wJk n she ^,oiu down lali* lor bu’akfasf. W'lu'ii wr were 
late lor bieakJast, we had to hr lunient with (aikl bacon and 
■ tannin -tasting te.i, but then we duTiit suliei I rum insoinnia. 

One night, how’ever, an evtraordinarv dislurbaiic'e, said to 
be altcrwards a sliglit sluu k oi eaillupiaki, iiiTi'inipti'd (‘ven our 
healtliy slunibtTs and made Ixmnd iimn our l>eds 'Du' n*‘xt 
morning the Eldest (aim* down kite and tomplained bitterly as 
tisual of having heaid the (locks stnke ('very hour ot the night, 
but she said nothing about tlie ('artlujuake. Then sIk' nrdt'red trosh 
'^bacon, and instead of ('uv\nig the likli\sl lier hot breakfast that 
V r^ftf^irniiig, we snu'od off lu'i unvardly. 

No one might * rot ’ tlie fihkst pnblu'ly, though she licrbeU 
''Was'a merciless teaze. lh*\v vslu* delighted to humiliate the boys 
by going to see them i»tf wdien tluw w^ent back to school and Idssing 
. them before Jones Major, vincl begging them not to put their 
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heads out of windows in the* tunnels, Kow sh*' made nu' long" 
to put iriy lioad in a bag, by passing scalhing personal jemarks 
at tlic cliniier-liibl<‘ on rny hair, (omplexion and «\ves, winch she 
compaied to boiled gooseberries. t)n aiiotbiT orrasiun she made 
meny to her friends *»ver my iu-t vtisi s ]uibhslu‘d in a comer 
oi the lo(.ai jm ss, ,ind killed m\ budding must* with lier ridicule* 
Yes, the 1d(irsi m a i>la\dnl nnuul w.i. ilecufe^lly inoic exas- 
peratiiu; lluui flie bJalest in a ]>aii 

Ihil time .ilt» i*- ymi innur ot \ it u wifli irg.od to llu' Kldost.. 
U ycui ran nt v*‘i timrt* loie.ivt* .nul mm li !•• •. ‘ns.jfi what tho 
t\*rannicai exene^r lit r pn‘iogati\v‘ ... tlir kid. >: h.is made you 
suffer, a pt'riod V limes wilt 11 voucimm ti* » n\ v li* i . uhui vouwoiiUl 
not be till Kld<'-.l li V'Si < mild. !m‘ .• IhunwOid pounds. When 
eagerness to have ^oul skiit^ li'nptlKSu d .oid vi»ni hair done up 
and to coiiii* oul ” has luima** .* jiirmi* hv‘lon,/iig to lhi‘ flisid, 
dead past, when vmi 1 m\“ (“iti red on i]\v \eais i.j the >eie and 
yt'llou leaf and ])e< time (oiMiuustii liit proi t s^ o| growing old,' 
then von tdmost jutv ila I*'ldes<. Pm how* vi r old y u may be 
growing, von i.ni ahs<‘vs t o» smJ, with IIk thought that 

tlie l^'lde.sl is still old'M. 


London. 


lilCVIKJC'i: MAK^IIALL. 
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THE SILVER LINK. 

A <OCl()-UKLl<;iOlTS STORY. 

(Coutniucii fyom out futst \iimhcr,) 

(ilATMT.K III 
'riTK Dawn. 

S TX yi .\rs Irivf n»lU*d by mikv the nrnval of “ Hh riapp\‘ 
SIX, I»'ii: 4 , niU'niliiif; p'unlul yoais ior wh-.* 

* toiled from morn to in.vjit \^ltilollt a bii'iik in llRii liunKlrum 
existenre, without :i smilo from D.imo Foiluuo ; six sw’iftly- 
flyiiij; pt'uroful yi ais toi thos** vd'o iMski'd m flu sniislnni' «)f pros- 
perity and lKipnMiir>'. Such is Iho woild. Many new' iaces havi* 
■, taken the pkev ot old oiks who ha\e tjuil tid i his w’mld for others ; 

' many aw*e-iuspiruu' snuu''. havi' been enacl( d in that little village 
by Imther I'line liu se ot no name, no means ” have carved 
.out their way in this shoukk r-lo-shouldtr and back-to-back 
struggle for existeni'e , end manv (»f privileged bliuid and tilled 
names have gone down ; toi the evcle ol life goes un its maddening, 
unending course, llow’ tinlv a i;oet sings* 

** Look at that wlu'el iiwisible. where no pause, 
‘no peace, no staying pkuc can Ik*. 

■' Who mounts will fall, wiio tails will mount, 

. ' The spokes go louml nuei a^ngly.*’ 

‘ .'^■Riaina has retired from bn->iness, so his energy and vitality 
r have ebbed aw'ay. He is pest iifty -a good old ngo for Indians 
;*^'ho, aUs ! have to i)ass tlieir days in such ('easeh'ss worries that 
/'they are old almost betoie they are young ; Rama has made for 
'himself a snug little home by a well-regulated, honorable busi- 
;3ie$s career.,. He has w'c>und up his business and lives a life of 
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seclusion with his wife. He eats only once during the day 
and passes his time in worshipping Him from Whom all 
comes. Ilari is left in tlio sole ihiirge of Swami who spends 
much of hi^ time over him. So naturally Hari is having 
The best possible education tliaf is available in the village, tic is 
a bonny lad of six and is very intc'lligriit withal, (niroharan 
Is no more. Drltli which wail-, foi none when ihi* time for toll-*' 
jviving r.anes h elainied him as Ins own. Ilis fin'iitls say that 
he died a heai t-bn»kiMi man hn Kampta^ wiM and irrcspoii- / 
siblc acts drove limi to di s)M*ration and in Ins t>ld. agi' when ho 
iiei'did rest and[ p,\eT, be got nothing but the dunning of 
cj editors jnd tlii,*at^ iioiu In', own tlesli and blt)o<l. Howsoever 
Gureharan inay have, hd his lih', ho wa-,. aitei all, a man of the 
old sehool. In Ins lieait ol liiMrt . he lo\ed lus i.ieu but his proud 
tomjHTament always ke'pt tin-, ttelnu* ma>ks*(l. Ihit lui wais 
not a man of the w’liosi‘ teai limes tug tit lusirUst lings 

as well as pin -e-sliings Kainpta ste)>])ed into Ins shoes as 
socjii the monrnnig piriod w.is ovei, but wo<; be tlie 
day when Kanij^ta saw' the light ol tin; iliv. He W’as a fiend 
in tlio shript' ol a man. He mlierited ail the bad ((ualities, 
of Ins Intliei willnait assimilating any of his gooil points, 

Ktimpt<i did sueMM'd to Ibo amestia! pic)pejty, but he at 
the srtiue time surct ^ d(.d to an (‘uipt y Ireasiuy. If In* had been a 
(’antious mati, he would have taken tor lus watihwoid Thrift " 
winch would iiav<' given him lvi» k hi- leal position and 
name, but instejd he t,>uk for his gunling motto, hive 
Jor the day,” aud liv^'ed up to it light royally He w'as sur- 
rounded bv a lio>{ ol ]) 4 rasjlt‘s wli.) l)o.va« d tlro they would la.y ^ 
down till u lists lo!- liim it eva r an fxsrjacm should need such a., 
trifling sa« rilu * 1 ]i‘*v praised him h!:ih and i .Mf lJetl liini to tJio -v/ 

seventh In av* n. lie u-.ed in h\e ni a f.iirs land, proud of 
having so nunv poi ><mis as hi. fneiuK Pei -'-iv. vii swami's type » ^ 
kept a distanei' between him and tin invlve-,, b’d they numbeved ’«■ 
few. Kampta om* by one soM oU the oiiirmi' nls, and jewels 
his family and ra'glecb d liis inotlsi. Pooi old 
the day that saw' Kampta'*^ n-.e alv» mv hei lull! Site 
taste the fruit of the tree whirl) slie by la i (uvu hands plantcct;^^^ 
and nurtured by her owm bI«)od. KaH]],ia was very keen on 
on intimate terms witli Han and oiuii Ilari had i^o go^whebj-^' 
nvited. Swami could not undertsand this unnatural intimacy ^ 
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and he sot to watch its course. 1I(‘ lirid not to wait 

lonj;. When oui* diy the invit.jticm <:mK, he refused to ;.;ive 
, Haii pcjiiiisMt»n to £;(>. Jhni heeau to weep. Tliis was a 
'i^’surpiise t(« Su.nni, wiic^ polit^dv iliani^si'd th(‘ inebsenger and 
‘asked JInri Tlie unisf* of his <‘,)^i;enu:i:. 

'■ Sir, vvlieii I i;o tlu re 1 am loMti'd with marked lespeet as 
if I \Vf»s a JL;rown-n}) man of s(;Tne i npoit.iiK'r and Kampta provides 
various entet taiiimnits hn me to enable* me to while away the time 
pleasantly. Ills iniinerou'- i»i«n(ls sj'irak \'eiy hiehly of me, but 
hen‘, Sir, nolxjdy doe-; liial.” So sa\mj; llari be^an to weep 
again, SwMini (omloiltd him tli.il melil w'ilh jih'.isant asMUiinte 
lor tin* moriow'. went «*wjv to sleep witlioul taking his 

' food and Sw.mii, leil rsloiif, ined lo hml a ‘^olnlion t/l Ih.'s h igiu‘d 

■ jriendship. (hie Ihmg, was peih « tlv ' h ar. iha.t Kampta wasatter 
/' H:iri\s money. Ilaii Inimrl hnu* ]ianL,m;*, he.»\i]\ -.uk e Irs only 

, engag{Miu*ul at K.'inpia's v\*- lu.w broken oil. v'^w ami Iht rt ap(‘U 
devised lor him laal(h\ u * u‘«''ljons liKc g\mnasiii ,, mmmig, and 
so foilli. Swdim was a gn at ail\o< an* »«l Indian , mii'-. mtisimn li 
as tlK'V help tlK'giowllj oj tie' l>o(lv and aie nol m>s1I\. fie 
‘had a naluial a\e]Mmi to jc.i. i. n ;.;ami‘s hki* Uiinis, lootball and 
hockey, inasiiruh as thev ta\ ihe ].(uka to a laig** t'\t(‘nt. 
Moi cover, aluJ js sm1e<i lo lie- laighsli (Innate and diet eiUiuol 
‘-•very Well suit Ilhha\ «hmeti* and diet 

A new' being (ana into evisti’m*' m the Mt'inity ol llari's 
house in the lia-m oi \ giil. 'I lie gill was (dik’d bv a nauantie 
name, Piyaii (loved and sJie w«is .i Ixautiinl little doll. 

' ' JIari used to be toiid ol lit*r aaul, in fai t, the j)risi*nre ol this girl 
seemed to lessen his burden ol loin lim^ss. Her father, Kaj 
’ ' Baluidtir, w«is sim[)Iy di-g’istetl wlien he heard the news of the 
/girl's birth. “ Oh ! (levl, what did I «lo to be eurstid by the birth 

■ .of a daughter.” And so sd\mg l\aj I>a]iadnr stria k liis foreliead 
'''hea\dly. hi India in partuulaigand in the blast in general, famine, 

‘./plague and other dire calaimiiis meet with less sroin tlian does a 
S girl's birth. What wonder when one tab s into consideration the 
-^.opinions that are held in this eountry about the fair sex ? Here 
; ^Js'onc but of many as a sample: ” llie woman must possess a 
tact like that ol a dog. She must wateh her master's 
' eye, refrain from fawaiing on him when hm lord is weary, never 
importune l^^in with loo mueli affection, nor cliill him with too 
'r I'little. ' The woman's way is the way of the cat. She must sidle^ 
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w^Kio a man straitiht. srio luvist pun .>cilurtiv» ly, and show 
In rst If soft and ploasurablo. fho wtan.ui’:. way is tlio wav of iho 
Site must dis^i.!ul)Ii‘ fl hri IwAOt a« h»'s, sIr* iuu>-^l ii<d 
Jet luT owner kiioM it, il it bnriii. wiili liei cyr must bo 

steady and hoi toni^uo silky.*’ 

Such hein,^ tlu' ruviahl'' position nl woinon in the East, , 
what womL'r il Kaj I’ahadiu cuisod Ids late* » ' 

Howovii* tliat iiKi\ h«\ Han wa-. inimiviil ol lUrso traditions 
and u.-^od lo s])OJid liis hasun* h'aiis wjlli IhNaii and, in*vt‘r haviuf< 
a sidor of liis own, liuir.d a sii.oi;^* <iiai*n in luann,', ]ior lisping; 
Vi»ii'( . Ihit tlu'i was not to last Ion.*: < hn t‘Vt nin:-, when Swanii 
wa-^ f omini; Iroin the (('Uiple a inil«* and a hall tioin iiis pLu <*. wJu-o 
he Used to ;.io e\cLV ‘'Vtaiiin;, hi was stimk on (In* li»'ail witli a 
.stroll*; stick and tell down stui^-less llaii wms lir(‘d ol waitin'. 
jt>T Swann a.s wms Ins usual iu-»loin and ht'i;an to do/f‘. Ih* saw ■ 
in his s(uni>( onsi ions state SwMini hei<u\ Inin with blood fiieklini', 
(lom his head askiui; him to -vi to tlie temple, lie .i;ol up with «* 
start and loimd it wm . all a dieain. but si'em;; that Swami had 
not come, he iniNtered i ourajie and cm i uini)anjt‘d by a seiv.int 
left for the U'lnple. On the wav, u hltle distant (' from thi*- 
teni])l<*, 1 h‘ saw an appan ntly lift less body stielt lii*d on lh(‘ road, 
tlu* only si; 4 n <*i lile hem;; tin* slij^hl luimniin:; iioist* dut' to slow' 
breathing under jiressuro. Ibis Mvidly lei'aHeil tin' dream and 
he ruslied luiwaul to sec wlio ilie bfehss Ixsiin WU'. J'o his ultei 
dism.iV and . onfn^iou lit' found tli.il tin* btidv was Sw^anii’s, 
but WMs ie,issnied w’hen 1)te seivaut said th.d life was not. 
oxtinet and that the hint wms not fatal. rii« siivant lifted liim 
in liis arni'^ anti i<iiried him bai k tt) tlie ]»oiist . II. in tetuL'd liim 
witli as mui'h i.iit' and aiiMt'ty a*, ii he had been Ins fatlicr. 
Slow andstt'aJy w>is ibe )>io;:;rt*ss Wlien tMl]^ ie< overed, Swami 
narrated the tx-Mirrence tt> fi<iri, but Man uisistt'd that the 
culprit must Ik* a stniiiLier to the \'illa<.'t', foi llieie wms none in tha; ’ 
village who had not love a.iid revere m c ioi him, but Sw'aini kneW'' ' 
the man. \ J, 

“ By-tlie-by(', Mari, liow' tlid you conu: then*? 

" I slept and in my sleep I dreamt. At (‘ordinp; to the instruct- 
tions given by you in my du-ain, I hastened lt> the spot and carried 
yon here. You know tin* n.st.” , ’ 

This struck Swann a** out id the («»iranim: what w;iS‘ the*' ‘ 
current that sot in vibration Han’s ilnn'd (d ronuunbranco ? !M 6 ' 

' • .1' r.v'. '..ii/ jii**'..".' 
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began to doze iiucl linjJly loll nsleej). Next morning lliey v/ero 
tetuining from tin ir morning bath when Swanii accosted a village 
boy ^^ho was drf j) m his nnuldy pranks. 

rx'V. vliai aie \<»n dotiig ? ** said Swanii. 

"T)oing, wliy nritliing/* u‘pliod ihe Inw, ''only taking a 
somoisaiilL.” 

Oh, how fo(»lisli ol yi>a. TIk^ linn^ that you to 

iitiJi/<‘ lo sonu‘ priip<»s<‘ vf.n an* sqiuimK ring in iiS' hss uvaks. 
'The uj'poilunitv it sulliacd to • s« a])e c.Mni(»l be cuigiit ov even 
Jufiiter him-it II Sei/e tnne and niakr it Id tlu* treaMuo i: r. >lds. 
Why don’t \t‘n »liv*‘ dt‘e]x‘r and find thopeail ot life? l?v-lhe-byo, 
wbat gods dt) \ oil loll r.\v f i)i» not viai ilind: ihni Im’ this pi\c ions 
. waste of tine* \ i»n ‘Jiali b-e bom a pig in the :v \t ; v; le of life Mind, 
it is the leal truth *nnl n'»t oi tanotv tliieat.” 

“Av, a\ , it IS the linlli :in‘l iln* god\ own truth/’ n ph- d the 
boy ^^uh u)n\ n lion ilu'.tonk S'' «uni aKu h. An mdi-ioud, 
nnlctterad. villar-x* l'o\ to beiit'M' naj>lii']i!\. in ihe trinangra- 
tioij ol souls- a piobieni (hat has li.iunt* d the \\'isii;n s. nd-^K 
like the nns(»lvabU S|)liin\ riddle. 

•• ’ What did \oh say, bo\ /’ inqiun'd Sw.niii. 

Siinj^v tln^. iny tfrandnui, who is an ix'togenerian, relntis 
iutcrestin:; stones 111 llie*iiii:ht \vlu n we all asMunhle luniid th'‘ fire, 
that is the only ]- 1 ,m whi^ h suits her slorv-l(‘Uinii. Once she told 
me a story whuh has lelt its iinpri‘sMou cm mv mind a-s vivid as 
. though the tale w.is n.niab d vstmdav. I do not knmv whai the 
y people say, but leitainK d dlustiated 4 m<‘ fa(t, namely, a-, you 
sow, eoyoiufihall uap, be it in thn life cm* in tlie next, but I am 
taking your time. Sir, ov-m* a point wliic'li iias been, at least for 
me, derided by my tiiandma*’ So saving the bov ran away. 

; Hari, being of an iiupusitive turn of mind, ran after the boy and 
\ caught hold df him. 

After a great di*al of hag;liug, one t'ice was promised to the 
' boy for narrating the tale, fhe bc^y agiei'd, for muc'h can be 
•/.-(IpUQ with one pice. You can liave sevmty-tw’o sholl.^ for it 
iy ohd, seventy-! wo .shells in an empty pockid are more than the 
‘•'/■treasures of Cr(»esus. And all this for tolling a tale. So the 

) i " 

■ bargain was (ixtd. 

■v ' ' '■ “ Salutation to God and good wishes lo Ihoo 0, hearer. 

,• • Long, long ago in the goldon era ol Asolca lived a poor Brahmin. 
',3e had a son but nobody else ol his kith and kin. The Brahmin 
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wa? old and poor, b\il hi^ lot \va<? rhocrfiil inasmuch as bis son 
was true aiul lovin^;. They both woikotl irmn n\urn io nif^ht 
and eked out enoUf^h to kivp in^dy and -onl to.^^clhcr. To make , 
their cup of imscry ovuilow. tlv' .v»n left alono. The 

old man ^lejd a sk*i‘j> Lljat knows no wekiiiL;. Hindli burial 
rites demand imuo m(.>nev than nthri ntt'*. r\( rpt tlie marriage 
am! tbnvd <'<‘!‘‘!nojih's. The s,.n snmelHAv disp'is^d <»1 the dead 
body, and in Ills lu-art of lireit^ ])roiiii‘n(l to laiiv (tut liis lathers 
la'^t injnnetioni>, njine]\, ti‘ ;;o i » (i.i\4i ome and lo pithirni t!ie 
burial nt<‘s in lull. 1 his would cnabl'’ luni lot^am ln*,\en. Witfi 
this r)l)]e(l befi'ie him tilt' ^tui bi«t»ini- mtue Ihiilt'' and Mirlailed 
his expenses m ordei lo s.ivt* a hnadn tl luih O'', tli'* mnunium oUiii 
needed as thtTt' \eas no tram s' lvi* • Hit n. 

iL took him :\ Inii*; time to lizard that imuli, aial many Were 
the -ainlict's that lu' li.ul lo makt \t l«*ii;*tli uli* n h«' dm; out 
the cliTty hundred rupet ii(;m the ;:ronml. hi' HjoueJil ol Jj;s long 
nnfullilled vtnv In tudei to s ut* bmiM'll iioni tli-' Imdiwiymen 
find thugs, lit* chsgmst d lii.uv'll as a im ndeMiit and Jiid the sum in 
his sink. Xow no oiu' in Judi^i in Iho'ie days flared to molest u 
mendi('aiit for ie<ir ol being sent to Jail. So tlujiight Jiuuself 
uife by this plan. 

^bi,oi], lliroiigh a f e«i.sele-.s jonnicw', be rea. lr‘d a \illa.;e i>ne 
evening and derulrd to]>ut up at tin* Salm s (in h man) that niglit. 
Alter taking lus ineaK, lie vent to tin* Sahn and gave* b/s sack 
to bim tor sale-keeping, i(‘in rrkuig tliat l}iiie;iol eod, ooglit to !)** 
kt^pi at a s<‘ered ])l«f< e. fins euui.vefl Sdni’^ mqui'.un i ness and 
as '.nooii as he was mil of tin* inendii ant s sieht, In iell tin* sack 
and to Ins surpri'^e det<‘f'U‘<.l iupi»*s vwn m. ll-' » ailed b’i \vife 
and both Ull lo the nekirious wmk ol u m.-viug the lasli from it' 
and subsiitutine, spurious com inste ul. In llie moming, tlie 
unsiispeeting nieiulieanl took hi:, sack and u* nt his way, only 
poorer by Ids lib’s earning. Alter a coat <lt*al of hardsliij“-» ho 
reached (jaya. He f alU<l loi tin- ]u*ieta, and ii>ld him liis mission; 
The priest rcmarlo d naiveJv “ NoUiing sle^rt ol n. thousand '^ ' 
rupees W'ill satisfy the messenger ol d\.at]i, and you know my 
friends, the gate-kecpets of hea'vn, must lx* tiribed (otherwise they 4 
may keep your lather waiting oiit-ide a lirile Itaiger, and then your 
father will retpiirc some hmd lasli np tberc* to invite his friejrKis''^a 
and be at home to them an<l suni. iliing more to appease the anger;d) 
of the devils from whose chitih(s you aie leleasing your father;'. 
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As for ruyscK. my son, I am a contented Brahmin, for content 
merit is the iMidinal virtue in a Bnilimin ; a liearty meal and a 
..Jittlc extia my dius, il you pl(*asi*, r c)n( hides tin; business/' A 
, thousand rupees indeed ’* hur^t hnth the youn;^ man. “ f have 
a Imndicd riijnes lor tlie ceriononv v*'' liave siij^ticsted and nut 
. a shell inoie Do i1 ov (*lse I semi lor stunebody else." This 
bronj^ht the i)iu‘^t fiom I he aerial to tcrrit fuma. “ Well, 

ii you cannot afioril nm- thousaiul nipi't's," .'•aid h(\ “ I think 
one hundred mav <1«>. for \ou kn*)\v, iny son, Hinduism is viTy 
clastic. It (ahi-^ l(»r e\«‘iybndy’s lash' Ihit vnii aie my ('limit. 
It is abov(* humln'd ye. us sim (' v«)\m l.nuilv was li(»nouretl by 
my forefathers, lieu* aie tlui books, yen ( misult tiiein. It w*is 
an idle tliuat on \\»ur pari. Not anotlim .m>u 1 ('an dan' 
to j)C‘rf()iui tills {(it'iiKniy witluait niy ( n»v,t‘nl ; and whi'ii next 
you come, ((Jine yilli a loii.^ 1 iiis was by way ol a 

bencdi('tioii l'lu‘ ( (‘lemonv v\as p(‘itorim d .uni wh''n tlu* time 
for payment (iOm'. lu* < iil open tiie *»a( k .iml w is rooted to the 
spot, .to liiid w'oithlc's-. kni( k-kna('k- in heii ol nioiK'V. Ih' could 
not belie\ e liii evi s Imt se.iiili how he would, h<‘ m>u 1(1 n(»t 
find his hard earned lash. 'I'lu' pnost thou^;ht that lu* had beiai 
. hoodwinked. TIk* man said, ' It took nu' twi'iitv yiai^ to amass 
such a sum. I shall now f 4 (» and work my bi'st and liopo to pay 
. you off in tiUeen vcais’ turn* wiili inl('n'st at Hanhvar in a fair. II 
you don’t trust nn', then have me anested Bui in that case you 

lose the i.h.iu((' vi j^('tlini^ eV('n a shell.’ Ihe lo.ci(' ajijiealed to 

the bullet -headed piic',!, for tlu se prnslsare V(‘ry clever where 
financial mattiTs an* ( om^'med. The waly Brahmin f^ot a receipt 
from him for tin* (h bl riK* man, biokeii m he ut *snd spiiit, 
"went to Sahu’s and demanded his money. Salm reiused and 
. the man thereupon conmutted suic ich* (*n tlu* spot saying, * I shall 
'Ve rex^enged hero or here after.’ iMow ^alm had nu male issue 
and felt the absence so keenly that ])eople thouj;ht he was in 
I danger of losing his seiis('>. With Ins w ife h< visited sacred places 
,far and wide and gave alms to mencli*.ants. A few days after 
above occurri'nct*, Sahus wife entertained hopes of being a 
^'Inc^thqr. This news lillcil tlu' Saliii with inexpressible joy. In due 
;time^',a son was bom and layi.-.h was IIk' ('xpenditure incurred to 
commemorate such an ocf'a^.ion. Just fit teen years after the man 
coiijmittcd suii ule at Sahu s place, a great festivity of 
jv ^usual ampprtance occurreil at Ilardwar. Sihu decided 
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to the fair with {ioods of rare merit f<»r tradinpr purposes, H;s ^ 
S(m had by this lime mastered th(* details of the business and 
itiMhteJ on f^oint; there linust-H. The Sahu did not aj;ree at 
lirsl, but had to pvt* in lii-^ v>n |)el^is1e(^. So Salnr 
lii;n .1 LfT;;e nt of and s«'nt with him his 

trusted af^t'uts ami ^erv.'J^ts. Htr S.dni's son made a great 
prolit tlif'iv and tlu* busiuess was Iui-nIv when the (iaya priest 
passed that wa\ 'ni(‘ poor |)iiest wjs beiiM»;n)i[i;; Jiis fate for 
not bt in;; ro lindlns ih'btoi when In wj'^ <.jlled lnu k by tlie 
Sahu’s son. 'I Iv '^ahi**- sun iisi*i;ni-ed hir.i .oul iisk*'d him 
ior tlu‘ Tiss'ijn. 'i]M‘ v.oiul“i in;; tlu' him the alLiir had 

taken, it t() iiini llu Snhn’s s<'n i ei o;;nis('(t the signaluie 

and j).n 1 oM tln‘ wi'»ne\ \vn h nittMi si Pin- pnest n*fiised th<* 
iiiteiest aiifl p-»' k* t«‘il tin' pi nu ip.il '-.lyin';. “ f f jii’i teke interest 
from ait nnlvnown nuii. If i-» In. ky liial I li.n i;o1 my due.** 
rh(‘ siawuJs niivi .'j.;etiTs weo* dj.^j>h asttl with tlu‘ir ni.istei's wjUuI 
tn t and tiji ir (in 'iij\ kiiew no hounds wla n they \vere ordiaed 
to break up tlu* k.niip and pioe(M‘d lioinewMrds. '1 lie Sahu was 
pleased to ser tlir ‘ niain^la\' ol his old ar<‘ ’ b;u k sale and 
sound, liiit n ja«snlie<! him foi his tolly. “ Don't » all me uanus. 
fallier/' jnii in llu* Sahii’s son ; “ yc .irs .iiro von nibbed a 

pool IhahuMn oJ hi'^ life's savings and 1 lie Ihahnian Jlum; away, 
lih*^ lite ai V('iir (I'xn . Hut lhaliman i** ru\ se ll. I h<iv<^ paid the 
prinv.ipal and ro int< rest 1 ha\^‘ s]>enl on inys^'Jf My mission is 
oyer. K**me‘nber, D^vnu* Justu e is slow but sinr and His wa^’s 
are inM'rut.ihle.” >o mg flu* bo\ (aimed .md ('\pjn*d. ‘'Now ■ 
give liie niv [lu**, ple.JM’,’* ,swaini nave liim tlu* pi< e and tile boy 
ran away nuglnity ple<ised. 

S\v«'»mj Tiwtike trom the revMie and said '* FTari, for tlio story; 
we haye paid a pu e. and for hi- belief v' t* would h.u^n paid all Unit ' 
we have, and vet would liav« be(‘ji liiher by tin* lut. Thc Kast * 
is truly w'nndertnl- ‘ ‘ 

Aiti'i <’ (o.ipI(‘ oi (l:iy^ Ifni went t(; play with Piyarji".^'’/ 
without who'ii lu lonnd Ins (Ly' vojy dull. Piyarl ' . / 

now nearing h*'i i(/urth vvai and her pianks were a ' sour^;J*( 
of joy to Ilari tvIio wa*' now' ten years old. In. his ^ 

hours. Hnri was sure ol bi'ing with Pnari, lor Kampta anVi^&aifiv^^^^ 
W'ero now widely separated. Ikit Swai>n was always 
the' thought of separation from Han t*u»i must take, place 
near future was not a phasing one iiaii must ^ 
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.from the village to complete his education which was desirable 
lor him, Iml tlien Hit* wry thought brought tears to his eyes. 
He loved Hail dearly as if he were Ins own child. One afternoon 
Swami called llan and said, My s(»n, the tiin(, has tome when 
you and I pari I (an*t leave the village much as I would 

like to and you hav(‘ to go to the (ity for your (‘diicaiKm. Your 
father will b(‘ h('r<‘ to-monow t«> taki' yon tn tlie (ity and put you 
in charge* of \onr unde, (lod knows, 1 h.ivi* dmu* mv<hity by you 
and may you stand well by mv teachings is the only i(*w’ard 1 
ask of you foi luy hibcuns Mark what 1 sav and let it sink deep 
into your heart and lei it make .in impii^sion tlieie. ladlow' the 
dictates of your <ons<ien((\ A bettei f*uule than (oiiscience 1 
know not/’ llaii bigaii to wee]), flu* vtry thought of parting 
is always sad, bill hen* tlu' |iarling with a tiue irumd made it 
.doubly sa<l Sw'anii was not tlu* man to naisole him, it w’as 
enough i(/r him to ktq> his tears bai k llis heait was liUTally 
in Ills moiitli. After a time Han wuil to bnaii and bade lu'r 
farew’(‘ll. In this ]inemh* mood he ex.iggeratiaJ ll»e Mtiiation 
beyond eonipreh(*nsio(i. fh* had neyei l>et*ii (o the city befon*, 
and knew very Jitile about it. 'Hu* ])i( tun* that he toimed ol the 
4‘i1y was ]ust the sauK* as an Jtnglishinan ( caning to Iiulia for 
the first time diaws about it — lull of tigeis eincl snakes.. 

(To he Cviulitdccf .) 


Lucknow. 


DEVI DATT PANT. 
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THE MONTH. 

For InJians iJu' most Mnsnlimcil r\(]il oi the numtli 
ot ).inii.iiv w.i'. ili<' "iiikiiif; ol llif mail 
The War. stcaim'r “ JVrs).i Auslnaiis <iu; said to 

ullcfi*' tluU shr mnsl liavr slriirk a iniiK' or 
.-succumbed to an iutc'inal exjdostou. li is Ix'lu'val iu 
some quailCTs that iu onlei to u\oi<l coni|'liealioiis willi • 
neutiiil I’ouers, especially AiiUTica. llie i iiuii'y .submarines 
h.tve b('eu instructed uol to appeal ou llie surface while' 
tor]H’d()iuf; ships, .^o ilial their Khiitiiv may not be dis- 
covered. Ihen- wis an American Con-.ul <»u the ill-fated 
steamei, and il an Austrian .submariiu’ Jiad violated the 
imd('rtakiug to f.;ive notice befor<; destroying an unarmed 
vessel. President Wilson would undoubtedly hav'e protest- 
ed. Ihe cause ol iln‘ disa.sier is lor the present shrouded 
in mysterv f<n iuti'niati<»naJ purposes, tJiouph we may all 
have out mural convictions about it. 

The Allies have completeh evacuated (lallij)oli andi_| • 
are ^ortifylni^ Salonika. The (h.v<'jnmeut of .Sevvia 
sought shelter m that pJai'c, as the King of Belgium ha^', 
taken refuge in Fiance, wdieri- the ro>'al family pfy . 
Montenegro has also arrived. The K.iiser and the King' of^,' 
Bulgaria have exchanged congiatulations. Reports dreC) 
■conllicting with regard to the further intentions 
Central Pow'ers in south-eastern Eiiri'jH;. One da^. a 
is received that they are amassing troops on the-, ,Mace4'‘- 
doipan border, and next day tlie same troops ' , • 
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withdrawn to ncjrthom l£uro])e, Tlu* alleged movements 
of the forces of ilic Allies arc equally mysterious. Up 
till iKwv Tuikev has only been relk-vtd and has received 
no substruiUal iienelit from the war. Though no longer 
presM'd IP Gallipoli, she has been obliged to retreat before 
British troops in Mt'sopotamia, and is evidently making 
no progres.s in the ( aiicasus. She ha'^ to redeem a pledge 
to the old Khedive of hgvi)t. Italy has been eor.solidating 
her gains and has iiol beeii able to play any pa'l in the 
Balkans. From timi* to lime H-ports have said that 
'Russia has renewed the ofleiisise, but the advance effected 
appears to have been insignificant. .■\ililKTV duels are 
constant on the Wesi.-rn front without any appreciable 
alteration m the .sitnaiion. Both side, appeal to lu' pre- 
paring and wailing lor better weather as wc'll as adoquati; 
recuperation. Tlio kaisir (onid indeed boast of somi; 
acliievemouts, Imt was (videntiv not sunieientlv buoyant 
,to appear in pers<iii when asking the u'pn'scntatives of the 
taxpayers for more moiax. Hi has also to confess, like 
the Allies, that " ibe end is cot in sight," and fresh 
taxation is imwitable. I ord Kiteheiiei is reported to 
have said :o somebody, during in'- recent visit to soulheni 
Europe, thar \ietorv tor the Allie.- v/ill be certain in the 
third year of tlu' war. I'.ngland wants more men. I-ord 
■ Derby's re, cniiting eampaign has not met with adequate 
success : perhaps it only delayed resort to compulsion. 
1 hough the leaders of the several parties m Parliament may 
differ on details, the nation is agued that the \olmitary 
principle has broken dowai on trial, and in a contest with 
a P|>wer like Germany compnlsoiy eidistment is neccssaty. 
Voluntary recruitment may yield better fighting material. 
The best fighting material, liuwevcr, is limited in qnantity'^, 
,, and when the enemy does not rely on quality^ only, the 
/ 'Allies too must act on the principle that any^ material. 
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is better than none. T.he los.son learnt will have far-reach- 
ing consequences bn the armies of the Einj)ire. In India, 
for exam]>lo, the question will arise whether the present 
tests of qualification for iJie ;iriny should not be relaxed. 
Though lessons are being learnt rather slowly, the Allies 
are determiiK'd to a, eept nothing shoit ol \ i(-torv and they 
are not daunti'd !*v j'r«‘s<'io aj'jK’araina-. 


It may bo said ol alm.",t all the ipe.o huh ni U)'’etings 
of last ClPTstinas that th<'r.' inler.'sr lav more 
Christmas in the jK'vvm.ilii y oi lli<- orf^tili-nls than 
Conferences, in |)i(> j.roe('e<lings. Tin* president of the 
National t'ongies-, eras an e\-mt‘inber of the. 
Viceregal Coiuk'iI, am! Ids tiidorsoim'nt ol the demands 
ol that body K-nt special weight to tlKun. Perhaps his 
testimony to their reasonable;)* ''^s 'v.'". all tJie more valu- 
able because he had not actively ulontiiied hinr-olf with 
the tnovement before he was called upon to fill the. most 
exalted olfieial jiosition open to an Indian. The advocati'S 
of represi-ntative guvennueni n^'^ist that those who are. 
selected to advise the Secretary o! Stale, the Viceroy, 
and the jn-ovincial Governors must have served their 
apprenticeship in the ('ongress if those who aspire to- 
the presidentship of tin- Congress may have served' their \ 
apprenticeship in a Govcnimeiit ol'H* e. the j)oint3 of con-;, I 
tact between olfieial and non-ollicial liie ntav well be manyy;'^ 
As an advocate Sir S. P. Sinha always speaks forcibly^;,; 
but his adv(*cacy anpi'ars to be I'emarkably fre*^ from the\ 
seniblance of one-sidedness or sfnicial jilcadijig. Perhaps^, 
force becomes all the more Jorcible when it seems to be.p- 
inspired by a sense of faimes'^.. At a time when Indiatis.'t 
•are sliedding their blood and draining their purses^ for the’’ 
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sake of the Timpire, the question of entrusting them with 
positions of gr(‘atcr xesponsihility in the army and of 
laying tlie huindation of a natioiuil militia, to cope more 
Rucces.'.fiilly with the glowing militaiy needs of the Em])ire, 
appropriately occupied a leading ]xl:u'e in Sii' S. P. Sinha's 
presidential addn'ss. From another stand])oint ’ self-gov- 
crumeut is even a moio ealualile privilege than military 
service, and in view of the im])aticncc‘ of a section of the 
Congress to press toward?. Home F'inle, and the doubts 
which had been expressed in certain quarti'rs as to whether 
an ex-menib('r of the \'iceiegal ('ouncil would s]icak with 
sufficient boldness, the force ;md I'ameslnoss with which 
he spok<' ilid not <'xcced n'qninaneuts, and confd not but 
' disarm the scepticism of the doublers. 'J'Jie [ircMdent 
tleuiaudcfl an early dcclai'atiou of policy by Goxernmeut. 
The Home Kuleis wore not contemt with his boldness 
and earnestness; they insisted upon tlie Congress taking 
up a more detiiiile attitude towards Home Rule instead 
of merely tiyiug to draw the (iovernmeiit inti' a declara- 
tion of policy. A committC(“ was appointed to Irame a 
, scheme of Httme Rule and publish it in Seiitember so as 
to allow surficient time to discuss it at the next Congress, 
and thereupon Mrs. Bcsanl ga^■e uj> her idea of holding a 
separate Home Rule ('ougn'ss for the present. The 
.•minority that had brought about the ruptun; at Surat suc- 
ceeded also in securing a slight modification of the mles 
of election of delegates. 

Sir Dorabji Tata and Sir Fazulbhoy Currimbhoy, who 
respectively presided over the Industrial and the Com- 
mercml C^ifcrences, are men of distinction in their impor- 
tant spheres, and six)ke with a weight to which few other 
' Indians could aspire. Tliey were indeed quite in sympathy 
with the larger scope of asefulness demanded by the 
Congress, and they were fully alive to the contribution 
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which the Government could make to the industrial and 
commercial prosperity t)f the people and the hardsliip 
of the policy at present pursued in ct'rtain respects. But 
Sir Derab also laid stress on the lU'cessity of self-help, of 
painstaking preliminary enquiries before embarking on a 
great industrial concern, mid of patient attention to 
details at eveiy stage. Whatever tin; origin of the excise 
duties on cotton goods might have Ix’en, their tot.d abo-- 
lition after the wai .sec'uis iinj'iroliablo as long as the iinan- 
cial stringency contiuiu's. But the imjiosition ol higher 
import duties, to counterbalance the injustice ol the past, 
if it will bring in more revenue, cannot bo o])posed by the 
Govenimenl oi India acting soh'ly in the interests of 
Indian indnstries. Whether in the hard times which will 
follow the war the British manufacturer will feel inclined 
to be more just and generous than he was in comparatively 
prosperous days, is another (juestinn. 

The president of the National .Social Coiifercnc,e had 
devoted the host part of a life-time to the amelioration 
of tin* condition of Hindu widows ami to the education 
ot girls. The institutions founded hy him at Poona arc 
well known, chiefly in Western India, and at a time when 
the miimorial to the Secn*tary of State had aronsed freslT 
interest in female education, the views expressed by hini' 
on that subject were opportune and of special value. Pro- 
fessor Karve is not quite satisfied with the system wliich " 
has grown up almost haphazard, and is ot opinion thaf,^- 
the Japanese system is more suited to the requirements;": 
of Indian women. The essential f(;atures of the Japaiiese;^ 
curricula of studies may be said to be. the use ^ the 
nacular as the medium ot instruction and the subordinates: 
place assigned to the study ol a foreign language 
amount of real knowledge which can be communicated;-' 
when the mother tongue of the pupil is used as the medir^^ 
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of instruct ion, rspcciallv such knowledge as is useful to 
Ji woman in the discharge of her duties in the home and 
in so«'iet}' ; and a systematic insli-uctKui in manners and 
morals, wliicii would help in the jnes<M vation of the national 
social ideals. ■ The impact of foreign ideas must transform 
old institutions and it may Ik* doubted wlu'ther the ct>n- 
servatism of one hall of soci(*ty, not to speak of the 
orthodoxy of the ol(l<*r m.ilc members, c.m succcssfnlly 
resist the opeiMtion of new inllnences. However, jt is felt 
by many in India, as it has Ix'en in Japan, tluit no sadden 
revolution need be introduced iu the dulies essignoil to 
woman in tin* iioine .iu<l in society and in tiie neiions ot 
lier mission with wliicli slie is broiighi up, ii 

the langiuigc- c.f public .'diuinistratiou and public cii<> j j 
India and an adecpiatc knowledge ol il is ^s'^^ ntiai tc» men, 
not to speak ol tlu* ricliin'ss ot a literali’n* wliich no amonnt 
of translation can lepiculncc' m spirit as well as bulk in 
.the s'ernacukus. To Uie go-at majoruy "i womc-.i, how- 
ever. the Jaj»anesc' svstem nmy he more S'lic ible. I'lie 
main dillicult' in adopting it is the lieterogc nc'oU'- cccinposi- 
tion of the Indian po}iiiktlic)n ibe numbci oi \eruacalai’s 
spoken and the varielv of religions beliets and social 
customs and traditions. The wa-itv ot etiort uucjKed in 
the adaptation of a s\,stem to mc m.my recjuuvmeats may 
afford no justilication for \\a'^tiilg (he l.iiain power ot the 
individual jiupil and Irving ic» foue an unsuitable scheme 
of studies upon girls who devote too little time to their 
education. Ncv'erthcless, if tin* dilTicnltics o.re remem- 
bered, the best course may be found to be* not the imita- 
. tion ^f any foreign system, Japanese or Britisli, in details, 
hut the evolution of a distinctively Indian system. Per- 
haps we want more <jf the Japanese energy and initiative 
■ than the precise details ol the sy-stem whicli has been 
.'■vvorkgd put in the Land of the Rising Sun. 
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The Educational ('onferonco of the Moslems was 
held as usual and, besides i.'mphasizing tlie 
Moslem and special n<‘cds t>f the cuiniimnity, the cliscus- 
Hlnda* .sioiib must h.ive contributed to. 0})eu its 
eyes to the general inii'rests of all coninni- 
nitics at the present day in ^everal re-^pe(^s. The Moslem 
League, however, broke u]) in disonler without transac- , 
ting any busini'-ss woilh the name. It was mentioned 
last month that opinion was not unanimous ou the holding" 
of the animal meeting at all at a lime when botli <iie,at 
iiritain and Turkey weie engaged in war. A compromise 
was patched up and the Ja-agiie met. The distuibeis 
ol the proceedings do not appi'ar to have been ol one 
mind as to tlu' reasons why the eouteinjilated business 
should not be transacted. Some were jieiliaps of opi- 
nion that ihe Ciovenunent of India should not be embar- 
rassed by th(‘ discus.sion of eontnnersial pnbhe (jucstions 
during a period ot anxiety. Dtlieis wer» piobably not 
in a mood to ]).iy suJfieient attention to local needs w'ben 
the whole Islamic win Id was w.ilching ihe struggle in 
which Tin key was invohed. Vet others may have chafed 
against the leadership of persons vcho wi-re not sidlicieiilly 
orthodox 111 llu' external charicteristii's oi tho eomnnmity 
and who o])enlv flerlared that they would bo Indians first 
ami Moslems afleinvards. Many shades of opinion and 
sentiment seem to ha\e been represented m the assembly',;.. 
and it may be vain to try to iimavcl the tangle. The,,' 
one thing that is clear to all is iJiat Indians, Moslem as'... 
well as Hindu, li.ive not yet leatnl Hie art of giving puh-'V 
lie expression to their sentinuiits iJir.v.igh jiroperly orga-:;-' 
nised meetings. If unaiiiniity could nut be expected’, 
each party could hold its owm moeling without internipt':*;;i'' 
ing the other. Apart from the temperament of tfiosei^ 
who cannot agree to differ, we may be reminded. thaVtur-; 
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buleiico common enough in the electioneering cam- 
paigns of the West. There is, hf)wover. an obvious differ- 
ence between fiuhlic me(‘tings held f<»r ascertaining the 
opinion ol Uu* majoiity of a gioiip of persons, so that such 
opinion may ol)tain authon'i 'five recognition, and those 
other kinds of pul;lic meetoigs which do iicjt profess to 
represent a wiioh* community or group of jM'rsons. An 
electorate is alhnvt'd to select a limited number of repre- 
sentatives. An eleeb'd body must decide upon one definite 
course of action to the exclusion ol others. Assemblies 
like the National Coiigro'-s or the iMoslcm League do not 
.profess to re]ir«‘scnt tlu' majority ot a legally (h'fined class 
of poisons. Tlio.se who difk'r from those Ixxlies are at 
liberty to hold thei.* own independent meetings and voice 
the sentiments of a cliflercnt class, and their n'solutions 
■ have the same validity as those of the ('ougre.^s or the 
.League. It may be tiiat the> are n(»l able to organise 
cquail}' large and oqualh well-conducted meetings, but 
.such inabilitv docs md ju.stilv them in disturbing the 
meetings of others. We often speak of the liberty rif 
•public meeting and tlx- liberty ol consc'icuce to be res- 
' pccted or conceded by flo\ernuient. We have yet to 
secure that liberty at the haiids of the very people on whose 
behalf the Congress and the Leagiu' aspire to speak. No 
dcmocrac}' can sncci'od ivitlioul tliscipline. 

The visit of the Maharaja of Darbhanga to important 
centres on behalf of the Hindu University served as a 
signal to the Hindus of those places to emphasize their' 
solidarity and uphold the <-laims of their civilisation. 
Many, Hindus are rather suspicious of the ultimate con- 
sequences of strengthening the narrow bonds of sect and 
community. They did not. ho\vevcr, attempt to disturb 
the Maharaja’s meetings. Outside those meetings dis- 
; approval has been expressed, in conferences as well as 
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in the columns of newspapers, of his laudation of the caste 
system, which' he declares to be an essential part of the 
Hmrlu religion. Main' are curious to kimw whether Iho 
religion taught at the new University will inculcate the 
principle ol caste as divinely ordaineil. Most pandits 
would teach that in our age at I('asl caste is lixej by birth, 
Howiiver, the .students of English hleratnie aie not likely 
to tieat the teachings of the i)andits witli Idind n'Spect. ' 
The Mahaiaja has no (jiiarrel with the (hsst'iiling st'cts of 
Hinduism if sects thev may be called, like the iJrahina 
Samaj ami the Arya Samaj that hav*' declared w'ar 
against caste. 

Among the pleasing events of the CouhTcnce week 
which show how tlu' wind blows, niav be mentioned the 
tnagniOcent entertainment given by a leading Mahomedau 
gentleman of llombay in honour of the Congress delegates, 
and an anti-caste dinner for Hindus organis'd by certain 
leading reformers. The Theistic and Theos(»pliical Con- 
fi'renccs w'ero in their way iuilicative of the attempts at 
construction made in the midst of tin; clash of creeds ■ 
which leads to so nmch of misettlement and disruption. 
The net n\sult ot the speechifying must be judged not 
so much by the amount of criticism indulged in, as by the 
constructive schemes of thought or action placed before 
the nation for ucce])tauce. Judg(‘d bj^ that tost, tlic 
activities and oratory ol the last week of December must'- 
have been beneficial in sov'cral w'ays, and ixirhaps the-;' 
benefit did justice to the cost. 

* 

The announcement of Lord Cludnisford’s a.ppoint\' 
meut as the next Vii'croy of India h<is beeif"^ 
The New well received by tin' Press. Nothing.''!^; 

Viceroy. known about his views on Indian 

if he has any. To India he will eprae pre^^ 
sumably with an open mind. As he has givjBitJsalSs^aps.;; 
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tion as a Colonial Ciovemor, and as lie is credited with 
.sterling; abilities, be may be expecU'd to combine the 
state.-inajiship which is essential to success in a Colon}' 
wiib tlie driA’iuf^ ]i()W<'r whicli is ynerally demanded Irom 
a capable Indian administrator. He is a Conservative 
in Englisb iiolitics. but lie has beisi lor a short time in India 
and obsorvisl Lord Hardmge’s \v.i\s, and is, perhaps, 
already convinced of tlw! wisdom o', rontinumj; llie present 
Viceroy’s policy in .ill that condutc's to po'piilarii.y with 
the eduoateil classes. Hut luwv ciiK'stions are constantly 
arising in th(' administration of a great count ry in a slate 
of rapid transition, anil no Viceroy is penuitted now'-a-day.s 
to reh merely on precedeiils. The problem (»t dealing 
elletlivtiv with anarciiisin .nnl (>rganised ('rime, x.bicii 
has iieconu' miieli too common in recent yc'ars, icnuiins 
practically imtoiu lu'd. liie u forms necessary io satisfy 
Jhe inilitaiv ispirations ol tin* echicatc'd cias^< will claim 
iresb attc'iitioii alter tin war In view of llie linancial 
stringency causc'd l>y llu' war, tlie fiscal pojicy of the 
country ni.i' dememd n eo'isidfialiou. Kc'jxets li.rve ap- 
peared ill tlif nc w-'p.ijier-. that l.ord llardmge’s Govern- 
ment has ali'cad} addressed the* Secret.irv ol Slate on 
questions like tiv' s(>p.-ivation of oxeentive bom judicial 
offices and the einigr.ition .»i Indian coedies to the Colonies 
on the indenture sysii'm. \V'- simil jx’rhajis know wiiliin 
the next few weeks wheilier orders aic passed on tliese 
questions during the prescsii administration, or whether 
Lord Chelmsfcjrd will be further consulted. Perhaps the 
experience accfuircd during the wai will suggest new and 
dif^ult questions regarding the recruitment, organisation, 
and administration of the army, and the defence of India 
generally. The Indian Home Rulers may start fresh 
campaigns both here and in England. Altogether it 
■appears that Lord Chelmslord will not have a more easy 
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and less anxious time of it than Lor<l Hardinge has spent 
in India. If forlimalely he is not old, India will make 
him that 

Student liic in the United Kingdom has been pro- 
foundly afft-eted 1)\ tli(' war. Unlvensity, 
Indians in U-U', Mt'dieal, luiginevnng .md other stu- 
England. dLut.-' iiiu(' oilered theiUM-lves lor service, 
and lutli.iii"' wt'O' as willm,'> to bear the 
burdens of tli<i war as their Urilish (omjiatnots. The 
present regulation^ do not admil of Indi.ms receiving 
commissions in the army, and the tow (lovoinmont of 
India sch.ilars who have enlisted in British battalions 
bear British names. Indian students, however, were 
accepti'd for ambulance woik, and more than two hundred 
officers nud men weie aetivel\- em])lo\ed at one time or 
another l.ist year Mon* have boin enrolled and the 
services of all \ril! undoulitinlK’ tx* leniembered for a long 
tinv: and m.iy improvi' tlie relations lietwern student.s 
oi the dill'erent nationalities in fntui''. Theie has neces- 
sarily been a fall in the uumlier ol Indians going to England 
for study Some of their griovauct's, e.speeially of fjio.si) 
who seek t(‘<linit-al hisiructii'u. have rt’cently attracted 
renewed attention, .'h'auwh.ile Mr. .\lallett lias called'^ 
the attention ol the Goveniment and the ]ieojde of this, 
country to the need oi belter sole .lion of students. Dis-... 
appointment has olteii been expressed hen* with the..^^ 
results of the training which thev suee<'*'d in obtaining in;, 
England. Mr. Mallet I lliinks tiiat those wlio aspire tp.;.’ 
academic atlaimu<-nts m teclmicul .subiects must havpU 
received more thorough i raining in those subjects thaui*’ 
they do at present befon* leaving bulia : and those whc^';; 
have received msulhcieiil general education should at^ireJ^ 
to be only good mechanics ami lori'men on their retutn'V' 
to India, 

' ^ 1 « il.ti 
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The progress report of the Archaeological Survey of 
India, Western Circle, records some interest- 
' Archaeological ing discoveries made chiefly at Besh, near 
Discoveries. Bhilsa in (iwahor territory. Excavations 
in lliis locality ha\'c 'oroiight in light speci- 
mens of genuine steel and lime mortar which dispel the 
Jong-cherished })eliol of arclueologists that the manufac- 
ture of steel and mortar was unknowii in India before 
the Mahomedan period, Th*' finds relate t«t about 250 
B.C. What look like the remains ot a canal have also 
• been found there, and they seem to corrobcjrale the state- 

• mciit of McgastJienes that m his tinn* groat irrigational. 
. works wen* common in India, and ('liand);igi'|)ta main- 
’ tained a separate department to look afP'r them. It 

may bo remarkc'd m ]*assiug that notwithstanding the 
supreme importauee of irrigation in nu'st parts of India. 

' irrigational works, minor as well as ma|or. coiislantlv 
! fell into disreiiair in tire past, and their neglect was 
surpassed otrly by tlie xe.d in constnreting them. Thou- 
■sands of tanks are in need of repair in Mysore and the 
■ , Government of that Slate has recently promulgated a 
scheme of sup]>orting tnivate village enterprise in restoring 
.’them, which contemplates the repair of a hundred every 
. year, and twenty years will elapse before all the neglected 
tanks are restored, do ndum to Mr. Bhandurkar’s dis- 
. xoveries, a sacrificial ])it. w’ith remains of a hall where 
' priests and royal guests were probably accommodated 
!-,and entertained after the manner descril)ed in the epics, 
•..'has been imearthed near Besh, Though these great 
.sacrifices are described in ancient literature, no site fitted 
f.up for the purpose appears to have been discovered before. 

• This particular pit has been referred to the middle of the 
third century A.D. Still more interesting is the discovery 
of tfie inscription wliich seems to prove that the sacrifice 
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was instituted by a person with a Greek name, Timitra 
(~ Demetrius), who must Jiavo embraced Hinduism. 
The adoption of Brahmanism bj" Greeks cun CcUise no 
surprise, for six years ago ;ui ins(Tipiio}i was discovenid 
at the satne place recordinj; the i-reciiou of a Garuda- 
pillar in honour of the }^od V'asuth'va l>\- Heliodorus, son' 
of Dion, an en\ov ol King Autialkidas o! Taxilla to the 
court of Bhagabhadra. Diiginal resi'.irrli in another 
part of the Circle has suceec'ded in ideniiK iiic. i'.ulmavati, 
a capital of Nagas, with Pawavet, a \'ill;ige s(»uth“W0.st 
of Dabra station on the G. 1. P. Railway, K])igraphy 
has also discovered a grant to Brahmans ma<l<i Iw a Kadam- 
ba king, who was beli('Vt>d to b(' a J.iina, Probably he 
became a convert to Shaivism. 


In those daj’S when the main inlen'st ol publishers, like 
the interest of every othi'r class of peojile, is <oiifmed to' the 
tragic pro(.ession of events that murk the titanic struggle of the,, 
European nations, the production ut one mon* brochure on a 
few aspects of this worhl war by an olisciver living away from 
the theatre ol war may not, and need not, demand special 
' mention. But we welcome the little book* bcfoie us by’ 

Mr. Worsley Boden for more reasons than one. It is a thoughtful - 
production, ronsistmg of a senes of artich's that originally 
appeared in the columns of the Madras Mail, ('.\cept the one 
on “Nationalism and Patiiotism.” The artulcs bear witness ; 
to a mind that is fruitful m histori« parallels, and make delightful 
reading not only for the aveiage reader bill for the student of'C. 
history also. One i;hapter is dt'\'oted to a parallel between'’;' 
Alexander the Groat and tJie German Emperor ; another brings'.','; 
to mind the lessons of the great Peloponnesian War ; the actiori'’;( 
of the British fleet in the present war, inaintcoining as it does an-?; 
effective blockade of the German sea-board, makes the authp^'''| 
range over such distances as those which separate the battle of'*''? 
Aegospotami and the siege of SjTacuse from the battle, of 

* Freedom’s Battle, beme histoiical cs-says occasioned by the Great Warv''83r;b 
J.^^> Woiaiey Boden, M.A. Claudgc & Co., Bombay. V. 
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Nile* in the scarc'h for interesting parallels. Throughout this 
scries of articles which occupy the modest space of about 75 
printed ])ages, there br(‘athes the ICiiglisli ('ult of freedom which 
has nevci betn tlireatened by a greater {•)(' than the Prussianised 
Germ«niy lo-day which has stiiuulate<l fuedom of thought only 
in ways ^eluch should give a gicaler practical efliciency to the 
state— the arK)theosis (ti jiowei, Ihe einbodinicut of will in a 
governing avtcirrai'v using the Siiirplc methods of blood and 
iron.'* 
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A SONNET. 


() wond'nnis hour ! that lifts the veil ol Night 

Whei» Augels rhauge thc'ir guard, aivl llamiug wings 
Fly upward with our prayers hoyoiul the light, 

.\nd Meav’n is silent while iIk' < euser swings 
White clouds of inccusi', a soft sea of mist 

Juill oi salt ('Mrs, petitions, sorrows moan 
Mingled with love, - yet not one word is miss’d — 

In )>assing through llu* fire to rr.ioh tlie Throne. 

% * Mi 

Here— though I hoard no ste.p the gr.isstis hem. 

No fitful breeze— but folded le.ives uncurled. 

The reeds toward the waters meekly leant 

As He drew near. Lord of this waking world : 

The hush <'f worship on the woods seem’d laid 
And ftlTd w.th majesty the forest glad*? 


•. J' I’ .K r I )k MALORTIE,, 


Oxford. 
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REMINISCENCES OF BAGHDAD AND BASRA, 

RACiHDAl), the ‘‘('.avden of Justire,” as the Arabic 
iiite.rprolalion of tlu* Englisli wotd would stand, the 
land famous of \oro for havin'; .v-cn Nowsherwan and 
Harun -111 -Rashid ui the hey-day of tlieir power and glory, 
did not intlu' pi'rspective ap[H‘ar lo me particularly attrac- 
tive when one inotniug, some three j’ears hack, I boarded 
the B. r. steamer, the Dutnyu, bound for Basra. Quite 
tJic reverse. I carrii'il willxin nnselt the stnmg and by 
no means agieenble conviction that I was gong into the 
land of antluopophagi when* men disjilay qualitiris of mind 
bordeiing upon caunibali-vm. Well, we proceeded as far 
as Karachi, wheu* the poor steerage passengers were sub- 
jected to a w'liole day’s grilling process in the intense heat 
of Karachi, previous to being passed out of the quarantine. 

‘ From Karachi w(‘ did many interesting ports like Linga, 
Koweit, Bamhaabbas, Abadan, Muscat, and Bushire. 
Muscat, with its pichiresciue little cottages, bazaars and 
gardens, and the flag of the British C.onsulatc^ wavmg over 
all, the entire t(>wncut out of and buttros.sed by huge rocks, 
was certainly a partial n'lief to one's (‘yes which liad dwelt 
^ on the sombre and dn'ary outlines of Bandi'rabbas, which, 
as a Goanese fellow-jiassenger riglitly told me, is the “ Hell 
of the Persian Gulf,” because of its heat and desolate 
appearance. Abadan with its prominent line of buildings 
belonging to the Persian Oil Company, and Bushire, were 
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even more interesting;. Bushire also is a very largo town 
planted all over with numerous trees, and as far as one 
could view it from the steamer decks, it is not only 
attractive to the eye but also the largest town this side of 
the Persian Gulf. From Kusbire also the foreign Persian 
element begins to show itself. A certaiji number of 
enterprising Indians may also be seen at Bushire and Muscat, 
some dealing in Benares made enibruulered sLufl, others 
going as bankers, grocers and niercluints, but all, or most 
of them, flourishing and well-lo-flo. From Bushire we 
passed on to Mabaminra alter having ex])erienced a rough 
sea Tretween Muscat and Bushiio. 'I'he heat had btxm 
buniing and intense, and the rollings and tippings of the 
steanu'r occasioned by the storm gave e.vcn the best sailor 
on board a touch of that much-dreaded illness— wmWe-mt;/'. 
Wo approached Mahammra at midnight and here we found 
sweet water, cool bree-zos, and an agreeable change from 
the jar and shock produced by an angry sea. Mahammra 
is very close to Basra - a voyage of close upon 6 hours on 
a fast mail. Wlicn we got u{) in the morning we were 
on the Shat-cl-Arab or the “ River of Arabia,” meaning 
thereby the, Tigris, and had left the sea behind us. The 
scene before us was extremely intere.sting and beautiful. 
The broad Tigris, lined on both sides with intenninable 
rows of dale-ganlens planted with tall, stalely date-palms 
and dotted with neat bungalows and Imuses, presents a, 
view which at lirst sight ciuniot fail to pl<*asc even the 
most fastidious eye. And so, after a voyage of 10 days, 
we went on to Basra, or strictly sjte.ikiiig the Ashar front. 
Here we had to sto[) nearly a w'hole day while the saloon 
as well as the steerage passejigers were subjected to 
medical inspection by Turkish tloctors belonging to- the. 
Basra quarantine. Passports also had to be produced' at 
the Custom House, and those who had failed or negleptcd 
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to provid*' tiicmbolvcs with these imiJortant i)ripcTS foiinrl 
the ipioraiit rurkish ofheials by no mumus an easy set 
of men to deal with, but at llu- sunn* lime amenable 
to small lips. The majoiiiy (»f Ihe jiassen gets landed at 
JSasia where they had gone as traders and ]>ilgrijns, as 
s'ght-sei'vs and travelhir.^ 

Basra is eevlaiiily the Inggesl town up the Gulf, we 
should more appropriati'ly call it a ])oii.; and the river front 
is not only imposing in ap[)earan< e.bul t'ven to iin untrained 
eye seems capable of b<‘ing turned int<> a strong wall of 
tlcfencc, if pro]M'rly foi tilled and manned. 1 have said tliat 
the exterior is rak'u!at<‘<l to make a good linpiession oil the 
first -comer, but h.ow shall I .speak ot I lie interior (.)n«‘ 
sees a conglomei.ation of buildings, lx nisei, cafes, giidowns, 
markets, etc., Ihree-(|uailers of wbieh aie estnain ly wieli li- 
ed in.side, and most imiiuiling in ap])e.uance ; squalor 
of the mosi lunnonneed lvp<' prevails here, ihi're, and 
overywIicK'. A vi'ar lab'r I ])aid anollu'r and a longer 
visit to Basr.i to obsei\(‘ ihi lown a liitlt' more tloseiy and 
found it corn spo'ul to a v»tv gn at evtmt to my former 
first impressions. A bud G<'\en:meul and a still more 
indifferent )mmici]>aliU that sums up Basra. Ikisra has 
several schools and colleges under the control of Jews and 
the Jesuit Fatlu'rs, wliere they b'aeh Arabic, Tu r|s;fsl>- ynd,> 
French spticially, oix' or two lurkish banks, soy;^,ffrm-<,y)e;ui 
'firms and commercial hoaxes most o! xvhieh are British, 
u mimberof llanmianis oi^j:j\y«’y^rj’;^l, ., tolerably 

large maikot. Jhe with a h''v good c.xceptioiis, arc 

mpstly built of lath ai/^y plasliT and their rents (mormons, 
r^ie stieets arc dirly^,^j^^y narrow with just (me (‘xception, 
and the drive to Basra, i.e., from the 

section of thc o^^^^ the interior sec- 

tion, is not onl^y ^ dreary affair but also a bone-shaking 
one, on accon,^jj^ extremely primitive condition of 
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the road. Basra with its date gardens, its market, its. 
beautiful river front, and last, although b;^ no means tlw 
least, its immensely lucrative trade in connection with its 
date and liquorice pro’duce, has all the makings of a fine 
town such as could ch:iilen5>(« cctn; c.rison with most other 
j)l;icos and even cL'/un a. sinxTioviiy for itself in certain 
respects, but neglcctcfl by a. carclc.-..-; slip-shod administra- 
tion, it reniriius in ii-i prcsc-it inciahlo rwiidition. so much 

■ so that it :'C(|uir<js a strclcii of poliii.'noss to a.ccord to it the 
appcllati(>n of .a fo\vn. 

. Entering the town for t!io first time I saw a motley 
Crowd of Turks and Aralis, Kurds and Beduins, the 
lat*ter big, loud-voiced and fierce- looking, wrangling and 
exchanging blows for the luggage of j)assengers wlio had 
disembarked. I could not very well fail to percinve a large 
. number of the 'I'urkish and Arabic gentry sealed in a coffee- 
house, drinking coffee and hot tea in small ornamented 

■ cups and smoking their long pijx's and talking in languages 
I could not then understand. But I was sadly mistaken 
in thinking that I alone enjoyed the special prerogative of 
being carious. They, too, had a full share of the same 
prerogative, I'eady for exercise at a moment's notice. The 
sight of a man with a hat on is always something out of the 
common in these places and makes them form a 
discomforting crowd around the man, asking him all sorts^:-’ 
of questions, while there is a section v/ho will, if given the:j,^ 
face, openly show a savage dislike of him on the spot. It i&X; 
very much like showing a red rag to a bull. They spoke tb;’|, 
me in Arabic, Turkish and French, some even trying a little 
German, and I had the misfortune to reply only in Englishi^^; 
a language very little understood and appreciated eveii le^^^ 
I wanted to make purchases, to send telegrams, to . changi^ 
English coin into Turkish, etc., things insignificant in theri^%^ 
^Ives in a civilized and well-regulated town, but 
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■Ujcy asswnxcd no small importance in my eyes. At last 
I found a gentleman a little le.ss factious than the rest, 
who could speak a little English, anti I was shown the 
way to the telegraph office, a low rickety lath-and-pl aster 
Imt with two dirty ro<jms upstairs at the extreme end of 
the town and wilhout all tlu)se ]>retensions that appertain 
to an " office.” 

1 found tlw' Basra market rathi'r {urturesque, crowded 
;iud noisy with sturdy little children squealing and fighting 
one another for all they were worth ; but a very third-rate 
affair, as I discovered subse<juenily, comjxircd to the 
aristocratic and grand style of Baghdad. My purchases 
tinished, 1 Io<.>ked about foi .a steaiut'r sailing for 
Baghdad, and as lurk would have it, 1 vv.is rowed by my 
l>oatman to an Ottoman sfeanu'T known as the Hasra - 
c-ne of the Sultan’s bigg<;st - au<l I very sotm found myself 
literally between lh<' devil and tbe deep sea. These Turkish 
V(*ssels arc huge, uu\vi(;ldy craft, acconu nodating soinclhncs 
a thousand inou and women at a time, but ih(' diit and 
squalor and the general air of ju glect and mismanagement 
which iHjrvadis all things Tuikish cannot fail to strike the 
eye even at a first glance. I asked for th<^ Captain and was 
told by a fellow who conhl sjxiak a little Hitiduslani that 
the Captain was away and could be secai only after three 
weary days when the vessed would sail, but that just now it 
was under weigh. ” But although we sail after three days, 
wc shall outdistance the ICnglish Mejidieh which sails to- 
morrow night and reach Baghdad earlier. Our engines are 
a sounder condition and our Captain and mates ” — ^who, 
by the way, were all conspicuous by their abseixcc — " are 
more capable men than the luiglish.” Here spoke the true 
Turkish braggart ! So there was an Englislx steamer going. 
I was thankful for the information. But that night I 
had to sleep on a Turkish steamer. Walking up on the 
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deck I found many thin{,'s to amuse me. There must l)avts 
been about 500 men and women, mostly Arabs, Turks, 
and Kurds, sitting or lying about in groups. 'I'hey had 
made small camps for themselves on the deck and were 
having a “ good time,” '^ome drinkmg bitter coffee to 
keep off the equally bitter cold for Basra was extremely 
cold even in March others a Uighlv nit(*>:i<'ating home- 
brewed li((nor known as rim/, wiili ])lenlv oi roasted 
meat, breavl. salads .nid hanl-bi'iled eggs Jo accompany 
their carouse, and some who ha>l taken a dro]» too much 
were Uancjiig about or singbig, m bigb rauct»ns tones. 
Turkish songs which later 1 came to niKlcisland were of an 
oliscene character. At night, wIkmi I was fast asleep, a 
fellow tried to rob me but did not siucivd, altliou.gh, if 1 
had ealled. I am certain not a man jack o( them would have 
stirred to help me. 

» .'Nc.\( monving f lelt the yinsTU a.iul hied myself to the 

Mejidich .ind the eoutiust between the dist.iplinc maintained 
on the latter as compared with the lottiier w'as c.vactly fis 
I had exjXHTed. Then* sbiod the Mejidich bathed in 
the morning, snnlighl, all sph'k and span, .i neat and pt'wer- 
lul craft without a flaw in its inake-ii[), with the genial 
English (i.iptain and the mate walhin.g nj) and down the 
dcc.ks. 

En rf*ute to Baghdad there is nmeh to intiTest the 
passenger. 'I'lie pf>rts betwet'H are nmnerous but insigni- 
ficant, although tlu'y are .almost Ihi' only j>laccs where one 
sees traces of human habitation. The aii is fine, and one 
enjoys the entire voyage, except when tli<' heat is over- 
])owering. One can see the dtist'rt .'\ral)s tending their 
sheep with old-fashioned guns or matchlocks on their 
shonldcrs, singing merry songs and sometimes fighting and 
quarrelling, raising storms of dust while riding their cam^ 
nith remarkable fleetness. As one approaches inhabited 
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areas one notes some of the wealthier classes strutting about 
gorgeously docked out as if they were the heroes of a 
-bridal party. The soil of Mesopotamia is extremely 
rich, and if j^roperly cultivated v^'onld bring no mean 
. returns ; but one sees only patches of cultivated area here 
and there, justifying the remark of the Ciiptain regarding 
these native Arabs. When looking on at this waste he 
remarked, " God created tliem but did not make them !" 
One very amusing experience was the witnessing of the 
exchange of small things like ornamented daggers, knives, 
blankets, fish, fresh lettuce, cheese and of course hunks 
of bread betAvecn these Arabs and the passengers on board. 
They wo\ild Hock towards the starboard, fon; and aft, and 
'.from the shore Ixu'gain for j>rices and tlirow tlK'iv things iit 
.'.distances of sometimes 50 feet with a dexterity one can 
. well imagine wliilc you equally ck'xlerously throw the 
• proper man your coin. The Arab will trust you so far 
, as to throw in his things first after having struck a fair 
■ -.■bargain. Among the saloon passengers I found mostly 
’(educated and polished gentlemen, Armenians, Chaldeans. 
; V Jesuit Fathers, very few or pcrha])s no Englishmen, and 
’.igenerafly a most desirable and companionable set of men. 

. 'And now as I ai)proached Haghdacl there burst upon me 
. scenes and landscapes of unique and indescribable beauty, 
iand the town itself, even at first sight, with its fine 
■buildings and coffee-shops, its conspicuous consulates and 
: hotels and the numerous palaces and fine buildings ranged 
on berth sides of the Tigris, is extremely striking. These 
.jp^aces, of which there are hundreds, are in point of archi- 
- t^nral beauty, completeness of detail, and healthful 
situ^ion, almost ideal structures. They were built by that 
. , great and clever statesman and friend of Turkey, Nazim 
?asha, before whose advent Baghdad, Beyrouth and hun- 
j l^edsqf other places in Turkey were as desert-land exposed 
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to the depredation ^ and local disttirlMiices ceaselessly e.ausod 
by the unjjovcnuthle Arab,. iMalul Hamid, dniiii;; liis 
anujeiatio rej^fme, reeked ih - I o;<I ('ii'iu eiid to end .'U<i .i 
was lelt for Na/jin l\u,ba to up j’l,' iiiltkd (eellte •. 

of T‘jrhe\ . 1 in- -.(.lui- e'noij.t ; i lOO oi Asialie 'fiMk*'/ 


was wholly due '.o the 

oi i!'is inidi vidiuil , 

mill tile boon, ih . 1 

i*i wciko ifi 

Ins clfoiis IKi'l ('> i-e .‘1 ' 

i‘i (utiri In i»f* . * 

Vet. what \v.', i’.e 1, : - i,. 

•. 'i: '.1 ^ 1 Sv‘ v.ns ('rnoliy 

nnitdered in 0 |>e i d v le e. ' 

I'Ik ! (111* '1 IM * .sh t>i'n )C (.»f 


iL;ratiludc ! 

Jvist now, wIko v.-o .ifc Si; !'. ol {{.t 'Jid.id .ui<’ 

there is every (bni-eol ilus jij" e i. iini'; lOio the eenab!.; 
haiui.i oi llie Hntisji (,o\...,; <-oi,i: \.'il! i-iJeivst roiu-y to 
Icani. perlii'i's lor Ihe iiisi iii",-, lliis iowi is in cvv'iy 
way superioi to o:i(er Vsirln te.ots a sd may v/ell be 

* called- llie Oiieen o! rml:e\ 'I'he eluiti'.te of iJaglt 

dacLis-snjierb and I'r.i-iiig ;;t all ina-'-, ami con Id compare 
mure than f-'\oiir:ibJv \vdli *!•(• best I'ill-si.U ioiis an<l 
lloallh-resorls iir Imiia. Aifh(tngli i-xtieine both in ihe cold 
and the hot se.iso.c.. i| is niiiloriulv dr\’ and remarUably 
invi^irating A few dee. s’ residence cunviuces one, that the 
air is laden uiih rich ozone and will iirace up tlie most 
shattered cojisidutiou, aUlunieli in tJie dog days of May 
and Jnno the heat is so fK'rce and ovcriiowenng that all 
liouseholdeis have lo in.dve .sp<H ial arrangeinenls for summer 
in sublenauean vaults known as Studah-i or Turman or 
cool rooms, these serving not onlv for the purpose, of the 
mid-day sicnlu, but also :is di'awing-roonis, saloons, and. 
generally as whole, day “ retreats.’’ All ortlces, banks,, 
hotels, etc., conduct their respective businesses in tliesc 
“ cool rooms,” which are ventilaterl from the top floor' 
and present a most agreeable contrast to the burning 
streets which, despite the fact that they are shaded by 
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canvas awnings, appear to be sliimmering and trembling 
in the full and cruel blaze of the sun. During this trying 
season, those who can afford it remo\’e to the palaces 
on the rivt'r, paying as much as £151) for the four or five 
months of summer, while others. - and this latter class 
is numerous - (Tcct tents generally on the left side of the 
river under the tall date trees anti thus manage to pass a 
very pleasant summer. TJie cold of Baghdad, although 
intense, is Jiot at all trying except to delicate constitutions 
of which there art' happily not nuniy. Snowfall is rare 
and infretpunit and by uo means a thing to bt' dieadcd 
as in other cold places. 

Tliere are two B-iglitlads . Old Bagiidad and NciW 
Baghdad. 'The former is situated on the lelL '^iJe of the 
river as you go up, and the latter on the right. Tn old 
Baghdad you liave most of the .Arabs, Petsiaus, some Jews 
and Malumimethms living. Bere also iJiey have their 
Quazim P.isha’s ohiee iii eouiM'etii.u with the wi'll-Unown 
railway woiks that havt' been sta.rled from Baghdad to 
Aleppo. New Baghdad, the rreation of Nazim Pasha, 
is grand and purely Luropeau in its sibling and, as a friend 
told me, conhi challenge comparison with hhlinburgh 
and Paris, No doubt the gentleman was carried away by 
iiis zeal and may have oxagger.itiul, init tlicrc was some 
truth in his remark 'I'he priacipal inhabitants of the place 
are- Jews, Chaldeans, Armenians, Syrians, Persians, .Arabs, 
and Turks. There are 12 linropcan Consulales, and people 
from all comers of Europe have rorne and settled down here. 
AH the big and important markets of Baghdad are on this 
sida; also the Grand Tigris Hotel, the Babylonian Hotel, 
the^Zia Hotel, several lyeeums, rinematograph and thea- 
trical shows, the Governor's palace, the Imperial Otto- 
man Bank, and all the consulates, the big commercial 
, houses most of which are English and American enterprises. 
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the irrigation works in connection with the Hindia 
Barrage known as Sir John Jackson's Irrigation Works, 
and the offices of the Persian Oil Company, are all to be 
found in New Baghdad. 

Of the entire lot of the heterogeneous races composing 
the interesting ])opulation of Baghdad, the Jews are, of 
course, the shrewdest and richest, the ('haldeans the mo.st 
intellectual and religious (I may also add pro-British in 
feeling and symj>athy tone mean extent), while the Arme- 
nians combine all thest' (jualitiiis in a modeiatc degree. 
'I'he Arabs, from the cliiefs down to tlie hammals or 
coolies, are fierce, loud-voiced, dfmiineoring, a.pparcntly the 
(“mbodiment of violence, sanguinity and evil passion ; but 
even on slightly familiar terms one has to make allowances 
for their shortcomings which are purely racial, an^ concede 
fo them th<' respect and esteem due (o a gentleman, who is 
hospitable, courteous, generous iwen to a fault and who will 
never leave you in the lurch wlien you require a helping 
hand. The Arab only insists ujion being treated as a 
brother-man and not as a human df)oi -mat t<> wi|)e your feet 
upon. These Arabs will shoot or dagger a man as they 
would a lien or a sparrow if they arc; brushed the wrong 
way, and outwardly apjiear to be a class of men little short 
of wild beasts, but withal they carry a lujart full of warmth 
and generosity. It may be said that this is rather an 
exaggerated view of tlu: Arab character, but reaUy it is 
not so, as the writings of certain distinguished Itnglishmen 
who have come into contact with him will liear out. Not 
so THE Turk. The Turk impressed me deeply as being 
a man completely without feeling, charity or generosity-. 
He is vain and his vanity never fails to disgust a man of 
refined feelings. He is narrow-minded, sensual tO , tho 
extreme, given to violent passions, indolent and e^> 
loving, tyrannical of disposition, caring only for self, wpmen 
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mid wine. faiicks Iiimsclf tli'' crem -dc-la-ctcme oi 

the v/nrld, mul jsllio chief r<'n.->(/n of his existence here. 
He is iin. •.nx-- -vinicrK sen: (’i-oet from heaven as 


the nO.er oI ih*' u'li verse. Ux* onlv peuect created, 

oi* lailx.r spi cial’y ni.Minf,'. iiiitd, Ly Alh'ili. Tftc contrast 
behvvi n lli** Aral;, tul tin* 'I'li.i; is !'n>. {!>:■ ctc;.;rce. Ti:<; 
lionoar o{ iln- .I'lh.iu - t o'.ieu assei!;'.! in a sav.yye 


fiKi.i.ier, i'. nrej if. 


I Y • ) 1 * 

‘ fie 


■^elfis! 


iui'i'.'lily a. id <-':ciie.: .• ( hto.'i icr (4 ilv oil',.- c..;uiot fad 
to txcilc the < t..!),, Kiot .'..i.’ h.itve l ;■ i.'ci of hiim.iii 
bcinj's rer.'.MV* '1 oli die e (ju d;!'*'' of '.ioikI, end soal 
which di.'-.iii)i;i.’sh iiv (e.d./.'d i.km in-in ihc ‘‘eiitral 
African haihaiuoi . .‘u’.d .hi dos i-- d.in-. ■- > i.ir 1 conid 

judge after con.-tant :t-.-oi in v.ilh ot ti,.- leadir.*' 

members of tl;e You.!;, i.dl .“s l',’> (; tl 1 ark, 1 m,i priulu d 
degeneralioji broiii ut ;ih.)-.il l>v .i s.nl I ;eh oi ce-niact wiih 
other civili/ed niiiioas, v. I.a h would li.'.\e knock, d ^ut of his 
brain his fner\v<vnin;; «o.ucii .oid foiced him into a more 
desirable growl '.i altes ilic mofhnn ivj.e. Ills courage, of 
which al a pncli In* n>.'\ sho-v li'ni-,<‘Ii the possissor of a 
share, has atrophii'd, .uul his ndi'lligcuce Im^ moved onlv 
within a limilod groot e , heixv it lias Iivs n ill-led and nineh 
starved. Initiative and enterprise he lies (Us]iised ewr 
since he saw the light ot d.iv Such 1 lungs are “ beneath 
him.” With all these and a goodl\- number of other 
defects, what can one ex]H'ct of the Turk but that he should 
have allowed himself to be hypnotised by the German 
and become a mere cat's jiaw in his hands ; else who could 
imagine a huge nation being Uxl by the nose by a handful 
ofji men like the Young Tuiks? However, it is not 
my province to bewail the poll t. cal imbecility of the 
Turkish nation — it is a fact well-known to the thinking, 
world. I will try and tell t'ou something more about 
Baghdad. 
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On the cxtrcni'js of Bagluivul there are two desert?, 
known as Bab-c-Sharj;hi and Bab-e-Muaddain, or the 
“ Gale to Heaven ” and the “ Gate t<> IJi-ll,” the latter 
being presumably the place wliere the ojipn'sscd Israelites 
suffered slaughter and niassacre, auil t)io f<»rmer the liavcn 
of refug(‘ wlu;rc they lied and found j^oteciion. The com- 
menceinent (jf Bab-e-Sharghi is for miles and miles 
composed ol rich vegelation full of niulli- coloured flowers, 
roses, the (‘(jual of which m point of fra-granec. and beauty 
I have not seoji elsewhere, date and or.ingi' groves, h.-ltucc 
and white Ix-a-n -fields, walnuts, almonds, apph's,, apricots, 
grapes, figs, mulberries, etc., all gnnving in rich abundance, 
remarkable lor their luscious flavour and providing one’s 
table with perhaps one ol the fine.d dc'-^serls :u'ailable, and 
at a ridiculously cheap oullav of money , but the "Gate 
of Heaven" ei’.ds in sand and sand-.stonns. This Hat and 
highly-cultivated desert, with bioadstietchesol corn waving 
in the fine breeze and the sccnit of flowering bean-fields and 
orange -groves filling the air, is out' of llu; hecdth.icst sjxfls 
of all Baghda<l. During the holidavs and the Bagh-- 
dadian, child, school -boy end old man, is a constant 
holiday and amnsrinent seeker one can see streams of 
well-dressed people literally ‘‘ pouring tint ” of the houses, 
all bound for some jiart of Bab-e-Sherghi for picnics or 
for promi'iiades or for general amusement, and this 
company of innocent jiromenaders and lioliday-seekers 
is not devoid ol the female element m all their charm and 
elegance. The desiads, as J was told, are typicjil Mesopota-, 
miun deserts, and in their beauty and general fertility are, 
as unrivalled as they are m their dreariness and general;, 
barrenness. But here also, on acc'ount of, the Arab and.--. 
Beduin robbers, no one will venture after dark. ’,Orie.!, 
of my personal friends, a very rich Jew, had an experieri^: 
of this kind, when one evening he had gone out fpr ,a ^t'roU,’ 
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and wandereJ a little farther than usual. It was about S' 
in the evening, when he was confronted by an Arab with 
a revolver in his hand and summarily eased of his gold 
watch along with whatever loose cash he earried with him. 

Baghdad also has some very fine coffee-shops, 
hatnmiiins or Turkish baths, shaving saloons, markets, 
mostjues, churchc's and some important colleges. The 
caf^s or coffee-shops are not only places for drinking 
coffee and tea, but they are meant to be rende;svous for 
the exchange of news and discussion of business People 
of all classes, high and low, may be sci-n in those places, 
rubbing shoulders with oin; anotlur without an\' distinc- 
• tion of class or rank, some smoking their “ nargillas ” 
or long jMpes, some playing cards, chess, etc., some readiiig 
newspapeis and nearly all ol them lo'cping up a continual 
chatter. Most of lliese Baghdad cafes are big buildings 
with halls acccainiK /dating a tiiousand men and more at a 
time. I'hcy are fix)n<(;d with wiile and painted archways, 
and the prii cipal luniiture an* high-backed can(‘-seated 
chairs and benches called “ dekkas,” while in a. side room 
' or a corner of tlu* liall one can see the in*oprietor’s paia- 
phernalia for making tea and coflee whicli, by the way, 
is as nice as one could wish it. Tlie })roprietor in his long 
■robe and fez is always courti-ous ami glad to s(>e you, his- 
servant!) are attentive to your m-eds .and always at your 
orders. At nights, most of these Turkish coffee-shops are. 
transformed into theatres, and one can see the places 
packed full of men listening to lowil songs and watching the 
j^ually lewd dancing of nantch-girls. 

T Excepting the ubiquitous water-carrier, the markets 
of Baghdad require no spi'cail description. Of these water- 
carriers there are many grades. There is the poor Saqqa 
carrying a goat-skin on his back filled with water, one 
of the forelegs ol this goat -skin forming the spout which he 
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grasps firmly in his hand in orJi'r not to let the water 
escape. Then theie is the Khamli with a large earthen pot 
or " tunga,” as it is called in Arainc, on his shoulder. This 
water is cooler and niore refreshing by far. Then there arc 
the ,Sussi and the Sharbatwala, the former carrying a 
terra-cotta jar filled with liquorice water and the latter 
dispensing i('cd sharbats from his stand. 

Baghdad also has its fine mosque.s, including the 
" Shaildi ” from which evtny evening oin* may hear the 
Muezzins' sweet call to prayer, and nearly a dozen Chaldean 
and Armenian churches. There .ire about '2b schools and 
colleges in all, when* they leach b'rench, 'rurkish, Arabic and 
several of the modern arts and sciences. English is taught 
in three of the biggest colleges then', and this is i;onsequent 
upon the private efforts of communitu's, si>ecially the 
Jinvish, Chaldean and Armenian. Shakespeare and 
Tennyson and Bj’ron alst) seem to Ijo the great favourites 
of the premier students in some of these colleges, 
but otherwise the keni cmumercial instinct of the 
l)eople makes them clamoui’ mily for “ commercial 
English.” 

Full}' one }’ear before the jjresent ijiteniational war 
broke out , 'I'urkey had been activa*, making all sorts of pre- 
parations for war, and Baghdad was the scone of fin.ancial ■ 
extortions, looting.-, of the markets, general and forced 
conscri]'>tious and so on. The Governor of Baghdad, 
in pursuance of the orders rectiieed from Constantinople, 
shut up the ICngHsli post office, and tried to get hold ofi' 
the d<jze]i or so English steamers belonging to the Lynch. 
Steam Na\dgation (Company, and he also tried to take away^,. 
in general c<irtain ’privileges enjoyed by British and French;’ 
subjects in Turkey, for example, that a registered Biitm.-. 
subject should not be tried at any except the 
Tribunal at the British Consulate. , ' 
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He raised 60,000 soldiers from the town and its suburbs, 
calling to anai> every man from the ag(! of eighteen to that 
of 45 and chaiging a siun of £50 to those who wanted 
exemptiim from the artny ser^'ice und('r the Oltoman regime 
and its eat-o’-nine tails. Ev<'rv evening one would bear 
the Arab liordes marching wilh fierci* war erics, and a 
long wail would arise Ihronghont tlie city from those 
helpless wennen and cltildren who had hocai deprived 
of their bu-ad-wanners and. Indoved ones. The schools 
and colleg».*s, tin; lag connnercied houses and hanks, were 
■edl shut np and pn'paralions w»'n‘ made to use them as 
hospitals and barrack io<»ms. 

Now a won! aboni the Tnrkisl) soldier. Although 
hardy, the poor 'rmkish soldic-r if one mav use, the 
word " poc)r ” at all loi a 'rnrkish soidiiT- is ill-fed, 
ill-garbed iuul generally badly take!! care of and 
ill-protoctcd • agio list I lie iinlemeiicies ol the weather. 
There was a gein-ral rumour that lh<; soldieis had formed a 
conspiracy secretly to shoot their own oilicers in case they 
were starved or exposed to cold unneccssai i]\ , .ind so far 
• did it prove true that only alter a few days of c<»nscrip- 
tion about 2,000 soldims desertv'd ; at least such was 
the report in the town. As for the Arabs, I saw them 
’ marching hi the streets w'illumt any attcmjil at a show of 
’• discipline, some were naked ('xc<’i)t for a k)in-cloth, som(; 
wore a sort of long gown and some atfcctcd their national 
costume composed of turban and choga, some carried 
swords in their hands, some had revolvers and some rifles, 
•.jbut there wras no special uniform for them as thcie is for 
Turkish soldiers, who were also made to wear woollen 

* Vi 

uniforms and drill under the hot sun of Baghdad. The 
Turkish soldier, so far as I heard from more than one 
^ soiurce, is paid generally one Turkish dollar for his salary per , 
f mdttth, which would be Rs. 2-8 in Indian money. 
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And now when we know something about Baghdad, we . 
should be better able to appreciate the position of affairs 
in the Gulf campaign towards Baghdad. No better piece 
of good fortune could have come to a town like Baghdad . 
with all its possibilities than that it should receive the : 
attention of the British Government, a desire secretly 
cherished by some of the enlightened people of the to\yn: 
itself, and soon about to be fulfilled, let us hope. 


Benares. 


• A P. MUKERJI. 
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LONDON IN WAR-TIME. 


, \U^ must liark l)acli. to the lateiul Tralalgar year if wC' 
would seek a parallel to London at this crisis. ‘In 
■'1805 Napoleon had divined in Juigland the sole obstacle 
to his ambition of ruling (he world, blis Armi’c d’ Anf;leterre, 
i600,000 strong, mustered at Boulogne', where an tinnada 
of flat-bottomed craft la}’ ready to convey them across the ' 
-Chaimcl, wind, tide and tlie British Navy permitting. 
If the great Corsican’s dream had materialised, our 
•ancestors wen* ]>i<‘parcd to offer a stout resistance ; but 
..calm retrospect comp(ds the admission that their small 
■professional Army and ill-organized horde of volunteers 
' would have been no match for (he war-tried legions of 
•> France. During the months of suspense wliich preceded 
Trafalgar, the psycholog}' ot I.ondoncrs must have been 
.much -the same as at (he present day. But here the 
'.piarallel between two mom<!ntous eras ends. Napoleon was 
'^an angel of light compared with his ruffianly plagiarist. 
.'Jle brought a higher stJindard of civilisation into 
ifbohquered countries. “ Our sweet enemy, France,” thril- 
'.ijad with chivalrous ideals ; and her soldiers were utterly 
.,!iiic£^ble of the evil wrought by the unspeakable Kaiser’s 
.myrmidons. To-day Belgium, Serbia and Poland serve 
■as object-lessons to Great Britain. Her people can visualise ' 
the effect of German invasion on their vast hive of industry,, 
'vtl^^ijlm coimtry-side which has not felt the .fier^^'bre^thi’ . 
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•of battle for nine generations. ' '* Wherever wjir naay rage/' 
oxclaimed Benjamin Franklin, “ there is always peace in 
London.’' Its boasted immunity has received a severe 
shock from tlie transfer of h<»sti1iti(’s to an clement wherein 
(he British fleet is well-nigh powerless. The partial . 
conquest of the air robs Englatul of the adx'autag^ flowing! 
from her insular ]>osition. Zeppelin raids e.xercisc a moral'- 
influence oul oi all ]>ro])(trtion to the ma ferial injury they-', 
inflict. Tht're is no approach to ]nuiie ; but the most’, 
sluggish imagination has taken (ire , and every face' 
reflects the emotifuis geiieralefl by many months of tense 
a.nxiety. 

Wliat impressions would London leave on an Indian 
who returned to Victoria f)r ('haring C'-ross after an absence 
of seventeen months ? 

The first is one of iill-pervading darkness. During 
our northern winter the sun disappears at 4 p.m., and in 
the ante-bellum era he was replaced by brillisunt artificial • 
light. Now a pall that may be felt descends on London 
after nightfall. Judging by past (Experience one might 
.suppose that the predatory classes would take full advantag(E 
of the general gloom. Strange to say, crimes of violence;' 
are extremely rare. What has become of our garotters, .. 
hustlers and pickpockets ? Have they joined Kitchener’s! 
Army, or been secretly interned in defiance of the Habeis'’^; 
(Corpus Act ? This is one of the innumerable cnigma^V. 
])rcsentcd by an abnormal environment. But darkness 'fe'/; 
fraught with other dangers to life and limb. Taxi-^1^ 
<Irivers have no bowels of merry for the pedestrian 
trespasses on their domain, and motor omnibuses renjjfi€li| 
one of the fabled Jagannath Cars wliicli used' to ad^j^ 
missionary magazines sixty years ago. Upwar^'fi^^; 
eight hundred Londoners were slaughtered by 'thei|^4’ii|^ 
fihe streets last year. Despite the coating of whitie|'|w^^ 
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^ven to curb-stones, and the multiplication oi street- 

■ shelters, it is most hazardous to cross a crowded thorough- 
fare after nightfall. The consequence is that most people 
spejid their evenings at home, to the despair of theatre and 
■,musio-hall managers, but with great advantage to their own 

, purses. 

Two years ago llis Majesty’s livery was rarely seen 
' in the streets. Wo are a warlike but not a military race : 
our ingrained individualism cannot brook the discipline 

■ which supple-backed I'eu tons accept without a murmur. 

•< Now-a-days it may almost bo said that khaki is the only 

Our Indian wayfarer w(>uld breast a stream of dust- 
i/ooloured warriors, sfime of whom s[)ort the flat, peaked cap 
'J;Which characterises twimticth century uniform, just as 
,4the three-cornered hat was tlu‘ soldier's hall-mark in 
.'•the days of Cliv<i and Hastings. Othens, again, are shown 
.-•by tlieir shmehing headpieces to belong to the Australasian 
:'v5^ontingent.* S])leudid sj)ecimens are they of youthful 
•l^anhood, the very flower of a race which has built up the 
'.f^eatest empire in history. Advocates of a Citizen Army 
jpn the Swiss motl<‘l fm<l convincing arguments in the effect 
V-produced by training and sidjstantial fare on the anaemic, 
'pigeonchested denizens of our urban slums. They believe 
■‘that habits of cleanliness, order and obedience learnt 
‘.-^ijnder the Colours will react favourably on the progress 
;-d{ the arts of peace. Our heart-strings are stirred by 
.•.‘‘ the pomp and circumstance of glorious war,” as some 
•vjnewily-raised battalion returns from a route-march, tired 
i'd^t but happy in the consciousness of duty performed. 
.■Tts stjainy side may be seen in the purlieus of the great 
.; v^VfKy stations, when the troop-train is waiting for its- 
, ;!da&y contingent of ” cannon-fodder.'^ Most of the depart- 
;',;ing heroes ,, are attended by a wife, sweetheart or ' 
]??sjst^, ,,who^ comely faces reveal an inward struggle;* 
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between pride and grief. More cheerful is the return of 
men on short-lea Ve from the front. They are heavily 
burdened with rifle and accoutrements to which a hideous 
German Pickelhauhe, or other spoils of war, is often attached. 
Their physique has gained enormously by life in the 
trenches, although one of them, encountered on a bitter 
December morning, told me that he fell unpleasantly warm; 
in I^ondon ! On arriving at the terminus they make for a 
buffet where gratuitous refreshments are served out by'' 
lady- volunteers. After comforting the, ijmer man, they are 
sliepherded to one of the Soldiers’ Clul>s managed by the 
noble Y. M. C. A., where hot baths, reading-rooms and beds 
may be enjoyed by men who have long been severed from 
such humble luxuries. Only three months ago the recking’ 
public-houses were jjacked with soldiers from sunrise 
to midnight ; and foolish civilians used to ply them with 
liquor until the joy of home-coming degenerated to 
orgy. Now, thanks to the restrictions imposed on Boniface, 
his deri is open only from noon to 2-30 and from 6 to 9-30 • 
p.m. Russia gave us a splendid lead in this direction ; , 
it is a teetotal jvrmy that is hurling back the swarm 
of drink-sodden German fiends. Our liquor-control 
authorities might well have followed the Tsar's example.;' 
in forbidding any private individual to rcapjnofit from the>': 
vend of adulterated intoxicants. But, in view of the,',; 
enormous strength of the " Trade ” in Parliament,. ‘Wey' 
must be thankful for small mercies, and hope that itJjV' 
noxious activity may be permanently curtailed. ' 

Our Indian visitor's next imjiression would be'.th^^ 
ruin that is falling on certain branches of retail trade^ 
Hard times press with special severity on shops whic)^ 
• minister to the craving for luxuries. Their citadel in &oii^| 
. Street still maintains a bold front ; but even there‘j'^^T^iJ^ 
let” notice-boards are multiplying. In Mayfair 
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per cent, of the shops stand empty : whereas two year*, 
-ago no outsider could gain a footing there without heav\' 
^. payments by way of premium and rent. The resulting 
; diversion of energy is not an unmixod evil. Prior to th<^ 

• outbreak of war our w<*ll-to-do classes used to lavish 
300,0(10 ,000 a y<'!ir on futilities that added nothing to the 
national wealth. It is good for these parasites that their 
' selfishness sliould be cliecked by taxation. Moreover, 
human nature insliurtively takes the line of least resistance ; 
.and it is far easier to tend a shop than a machine. Hence 
•distribution was tnnicliing seriously on production both at 
■"'.home ami in the Colonies. Melbourne, for instance, used 
vto be styled a “ City of Brass Plates,” owing to the 
; middleman’s ubiipnty. l.ondon shopmen have enlisted 
\‘'in thousands, and as many more, fierhaps, find lucrative 
'employment in the munition factorii's wJiich are springing 
Cup like inushtooms all o\'er tlu> country. The tendency 
•Vto centralis(‘ distributing agency has gained eiiormousl} 
C3n, strength • and small retail establishments are giving 
t^.up the stniggk' f<»r existince with overgrown “ Store.s,” 
'^fof which Mr. Selfridge’.'- a fiords the latest I'xample. Tliis 
;‘('enterprising American is ra])idl>’ monopolising the north- 
f. western extremity of Oxiord Street, in which flamboyant 
^ thoroughfare Thomas di- Omnecy’s ghost cannot possibly 
;;-rc6ognise the “ Stony-hearted Stepmother ” of his 
boyhood. Selfridge’s war-tt'lcgiams in gigantic script 
capse a block on the ]xn'emeiil , and his window, crammed 
v^itith'tVaf trophies, is a splomlid advertisement. 
riJ-'U An Indian who enters one of these emporia will note- 
iglisappearanci' of gold coin from circulation with 
unfeigned surprise. He pays for purchases with miniature 
bank-notes, kept in a cunningly-devised wallet, which 
l- ddcfe' not always guarantee its possessor from pecuniary 
’t,".iAjiother discovery will be the mischief wrought by 
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Free Trade without adequate means of technical instruction. , 
Before the Continental blockade set in. Great Britain was 
becoming a parasite on Gennany and Austria-Hungary, 
which had annexed innumerable branches of industry 
by dint of superior training combined with inferior moral 
standards. In less than two years the cost of dyes and 
drugs extracted from coal-tar has riscm by two hundred' 
to fifteen hundred per cent, while innumerable house-!' 
hold requisites are un]irocurable at any |)rice. They might '/ 
and ought to have been produced at home ; it is pleasant 
to learn that the paralysis under which our foreign competi- 
tors groan has encouraged the. growth of cottage and factory 
industry. 

Upper-class women arc conspicuous by their absence ■ 
in Indian streets • licre th(>y predominate over the 
male element. Smartly-uniformed damsels servo as;' 
commissionaires, porters, and lift attendants : neat-handed 
Phyllis has invaded the sacrosanct })rerincts of our Clubs. 
If the Cmnibus companies arc .slow to follow Edinburgh’s* 
lead in appointing female conductors, the blame must bo 
laid on the hide-bound con.sorvatism of our licensing.-', 
authorities. And women have forced their way into the 
higher spheres of industry. A, few days ago I visited a,-' 
Military Hospital installed by the War Ofhcc in the Endelj,/ 
Street Workhouse. It is entirely run by a female staff^,^ 


imder the able direction of (f.ady) Doctors Garrett*«'. 
Anderson and Stewart. 'Here, 580 despcrately-woUTlid(Wj.^i 
soldiers receive skilled treatment in ideally perfect surrpund^|, 
ings. In marked contrast with hospitals, admini^er^*jj 
by the Army Medical Departraemt, Endell Street 
no vexatious rules. Patients, placed on their 
render willing obedience to ministering angels vrhoii'sp^tic^ 
pate their every want. It is an opens ecret that;^y^4i5j!^ 
: owes this noble establishment to the Women's 
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, Political Union, which focussed its energies on Militancy 
in the piping times of peace. The fair sex is coming into 
its kingdom. By proving a capacity for the duties of citi- 
• zenship it cannot fail to secure equality of status with 
males. 

Such are the superficial features of I^ndon in war- 
■ time. Beneath them mighty social forces are at work 
whose resultant none cjin foresee. Lovers of their kind 
will join me in hoping that the Empire may emerge from 
its fieiy ordeal with chastened pride, and welded together 
in bonds of love. 


London. 


FRANCIS il. SKRINE. 
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ON THE EIFFEL TOWER. 

{Concluded from our last number.) 



AT THE FOOT OF MONT BLANC. 

U NBOUNDEDLY triumphant were four of the five travellers 
a.s they now realized a life-long dream. For the first time 
Lctitia’s docile charges gazed upon the loftiest mountain in 
Europe, from it.s snow-bound summit waving the Tricolour of 
the Third Republic. Not without appropriateness is France's 
intellectual supremacy thus symbolized in tlie natural world. 
What a pity that the department dating from 1866 does not bcai' 
the name of its crowning gloiy and forerunner, the Mont Blanc 
thus baptized in 1801. With what ever-rising enviable delight 
had the naive tourists passed from stage to stage. No affectedly 
critical " Humph, we can better that at home ! ” No school 
missyish " How intensely disapiiointing ! ” reached their 
cicerone’s cars. From the tomb ol Napoleon to the great wine- 
cellars of Dijon, from the first glimpse of the Aljw to a sunrise 
at Chamounix, alike the lady’s rompanion, the two lawyers’', 
derks and the colonial holiday-maker were alternately lost in. 
wonderment and gaiety. 

Only Letitia and Graydon would at times appear a tnlle.’ 
uneasy. Just as the travelled, linguistic lady now so atnjably'.,- 
acting the part of courier, kept a furtive but constant watch 
Cedlia, so, figuratively speaking, his new-found friend het<$^ 
Moreton by a leader. On both sides there seemed something 
conceal. In each ease there seemed some mysterious reason fo^i 
caution. Letitia never encouraged her companion . to talk a'b^ 
berself or of the past before others. Graydon remaixi|^| 
discursive and impersonal Archie’s boyish queries as. to lu$ 




ments being always pruned down by his fellow-clerk, Re- 
member, iny dear boy, as a future lawj’cr you ought to know 
'that there inaj’ alw^'iys bo reasons — reputable reasons — for men 
Vtiot liking ihoiv movements to bo made public property." 

^ What reasons, reputaVIi* or otherwise, can he have for 

being so sejuat ?" asked the hivl. " And such a nice, quiet chap 
loo, looks every bit as innocent as my little sister Lucy, just 
turned five. I don’t mean U) siij^gesl that the fellow may have 
committed murder, foi^^ry or c^ven be a fraudulent bankrupt' 
on the skedaddle. Ihit tliat there is a mystery I am sure of — " 

" Live a fi'w ytars hjnger and you will nevtT venture to say 
that you arc sure of anything," the im])atient retort. " Take 
• my advjice and just eiqoy what yon are here for." 

> Which indeed the l,ul did with avengeame, Irisking ariel- 
'like round the others who by tins time liad lalli n into the habit 
■‘of pairing off, Letitia with lui d<?(ile piii>il. (so Moncton railed 
.himself,) (>cili*i - now ('arru* with the eciually well -assorted 
‘Graydon, Archie* was nevei by any chain e alhnved t(» (c(‘l him- 
. self in the way, ruivertlu'less he had eyes <o sc<* and ears to hear. 
.Jle was being gradually lessoned in the art of lovt*. lather of love* 

, making, 

j; FA’cry morning bef(>rc the day’s c‘xrursJonizing began, 

, Lctitia and his superior at Ihown, !>rown Co.’s would retire to 
^ a piazza, balcony oi garden -seat, foi Mon'ton’s French Icsson. 

By the time I see old h'.ngland again, I shall liave cU an forgotten 
oTny mother tongiu', An Inc,” he would .say to the intruder. 

And every day, ( hoki lul as it was sure to be, Carrie and her * 
; C-olonial found an hom lor a lamble, of coiuse edelweiss being 
. the excuse. 

' How happy, good Ih avens, how happy they were [ 

‘ To the quartette iikUuI, perhaps for tin* first time, had 
i’eome " the wild joys nt living, ’’ of which Browning wTote, the 
qiiintcsscntial enjoyment, whilst their youthful (ompanion had 
■ as yct known no dun-(oloured existence, no dreary asking, is 
f^i^his, oh ! life, all you hav(' to give ? To the youth enjoyment 
5:;scem^ natural, a veritable birth -right. 

' ''' week, only seven days more, and \vc shall all be where' 


• we' were," in no regretful tone began Lctitia one evening. 

; ' "Not precisely as we were," shyly interposed a voice at., 
fame's. dhow. _ ^ 
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With a suppressed sigh, not of pensivencss but of scutimcnl,* 
Moreton followed up Graydon’s remark with a still shyer ami 
almost inaudible — 

‘‘Hear, hear!” 

Simultaneously two pairs ol hands interchanged a secret 
pressure. 

Both ladies coloured, their (-ualiers dKo, Lelitia briskly^ 
calling hersell and tlio others to order with a school- mistressy,^ 
rebuke. ? 

“Mr. Graydon is periectlv right. No living soul over rCf*’ 
turned hoim after a period of hmgthcned pieciscly tho(.' 

same man or w'onuin wlm s<‘1 out. But as all ol ns are tired out - 
by to-day’s mountaineering- oui* \ouug inend Arehie I see is- 
halC asleep — supi)4>se I read something ai)rop()s, t'olendge’s Ilynm 
in the Valley oj ('hamonnix or Byron’s Pri^once of Chillon. Num- 
ber one or number two? Hands up. I’oniuvards story, then/ 
I thought so.” 

An:hi(‘ w^as rousi'd by a kindly poke from Moreton in the 
ribs and an admonishing • 

“ Now, don’t be a lazy chap and miss this ” 

The listeners settled thenise!v<s in their loungi' i hairs, gazing., 
as they followed -every \vf>rd, on the inajestii jianorama before, 
them, its stern grandeur softimed by Innnnous twulight, hero thrg 
paradoxical adjectivv* being appropriate. , , 

Let doeriers of all that js n(>l braud-new in poetry as in other ' 
literary fields say what they will, Byion’s little octasyllabic* 
tragedy belongs lo tlic eategory ot the indestriK iible. As 
fling pebbles at the great Pyramid! '■ .e”'; 

In a carefully tiained \oi(v, to her heaiers the prelection^,; 
being a lesson, she began. With ever>' phrast^ stirring cmotibt!L',Vj 
arousing that sympatliy of all oih<Ts the nu'st quickening 
enlarging — the sympathy evoked bv genius -she read on,. 
paused till she reach(‘d the lines ' ‘ 


“ My very chains and I grew Iriends 
So much a long communion tends 
To make us what wc are ” 


“There's the waiter with our Galignani,” 

jumping up. 


cried 
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Letitia held up a rcmonstrative hand. Willy-nilly he canted 
on his chair till with deep feeling she read — 

— “ even I 

Regained my freedom with a sigh.” 

■i. Somehow the last lines set all four following Bonnivard’s 
example. The lovers sighed, but from other motives than that 
of the immortal captive, being joyful at the prospect of coming 
tetters, the voluntary rejection of freedom. A second time hands 
W'crc covertly j)resscd. 

Ix^titia looked at her watch. 

” Just a <iuartor ol an hour before dressing for the table 
■d’KCtc. Skim the paper aloud, Archie.” 

Proud to b<' thus called upon, the yt>ungcst and petted mem- 
Ix.T of the party, fast as tongue could go, gave out items of yester- 
day’s news, political to begin with, then scraps from the dolight- 
■■ Xul society column. First tame one or two anecdotes — Madame 
Sarah Bernhardt had done this, the great Rodin had done that, 
•‘.tind so on and so on. Still, as if reailing for his life, away he 
gabbled — 

" It will be leinembered tliat after the recent most extra- 
t’ordinary breach of jiromise case, t'arisbroke versus Donne, the 
' successful lady litigant-- " 

. Letitia rose. 

’ “ Enough of foolish gossij>.” she said ia her severest tone, 

' and it is time for all of u-- to retire.” 

> But Archie could no luore be stopj^ed than a playful coll. 

” A second. Miss Letitia— only a line or two more — ” 

■ . •< \yj2j you fis j yu,| ? ” ])js tnonitress said, with a 

cruffled air. 

.i'. *' — disappeared from her lodging at Black-rock-on-Sea, ■ 

nothing since being heard of her ! ” 

Letitia stretched forth her <Ielieate fingers as if to snatch the 
(offending paper, but niischievtmsly obstinate, Archie turning 
j^ideways, read the rest — 

A toxtrist from the sdm<* health resort now informs a local 
■Ijot^al that ten days ago he identified the young lady in question. , 

; awsdting his train at Berne.” 

"Lady ' Hester Stanhope herself when alone and unarmed, 
C'eon&onting a host of murderous Bedouins, could not have dis-;'- 
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played more presence of mind than did ,the lady ped.igoguft 
now. 

Without so much as a tremor of voice.'^or change of coun- 
tenance, she faced the aghast tiio. 

“ Dress and dinner as usual, please,” she said, " ditto 
music, dancing and conversation in the salon afterwards. To- 
morrow I will, confer with each of you by turns to the Why 
and the Wherefore of this mystitioation.” 

In that trying moment Letilia showed herself what the ■ 
French call a master-woman. Slie was indeed superb. No • 
wonder that as she passed out, liei adorer caught tlic end of her 
lacc scarf to his lips with audible osculation. 

Ms sis Hs 

Perhaps for the first time in the lecords of Hiitish Themis, 
an action for breach of promise had been brought against a 
defaulter whom his betrothed had ncvf'r seen, yet such was here 
the case, 

Cecilia Carisbroke, aged just twenty- thro<\ was one of those 
poorly educated girls of the genteeler ohass thrown ujion tlieir 
owji resources to whom one calling and one* only is open. With- 
out so-called accomplishments, equally ineligible for ofticc or shop, 
had pride permitted the second, she became, as advertisements 
nin, “ companion to an elderly lady ” She was fortunately 
neither depressed in mind nor dilapidated in person, as is so often 
the case of those similarly placed. And she possessed a knack 
at housewifery, had no objection to cards or cribbage, last but 
not least she was handy and composed if a chimney caught fire, 
a rat appeared in the parlour, her patroness tumbled out of bed, ' 
or one of the maids fell down in a fit. Little wonder that she’; 
became indispensable. There was no lackadaisical fondnes^r 
between patroness and companion, but both felt that they had- 
alighted on their feet, in other words, had made the best possible!., 
bargain for themselves. ,-V 

Carrie was entirely disinterested, and as years glided byj 
the other’s trust and dependence increased. Fortunately,. fdt* 
her, the old lady was nieceless and nephewless except for a youhg;f 
man she only remembered as a little chap devoted to his auntie.’a^A 
sugar-candy and half-pence. - 

Freddy Donne had«quitted native soil before Miss, 
'broke’s installation at the Briars— why the retreat. 
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spinstejs i>houkl always be so called is anotlier perpetually re- 
curring rase of the \Vhy and the Wherefore — ^but so it is — and 
' , though from time to time he had corresponded with his aunt, he 
.‘had never once crossed the sea on her account. Indeed, any 
!^alacrily on thi-^ score would have bevn far from welcome. The 
(’•slighlt^sl suspicion of inercimarincss would h ive lendered liim 
odious. It was this very indifUTcnce that clianned this careless, 
happy-go-lucky (\iieer that by little and IJtUe endi^iired. 

Advancing years, a warning attiuk of lulliienisa and a few 
. business-like words from her lawyei. addend to these far ts, a 
‘ growing liking for ( arnc, brought about a dciisive step. 

: A will liad tc# In mack* <ind she now decided to make it in 

favotir of her next-ot-km. at the sanu‘ time inviting him to Eng- 
land and adding the strangesi ]>u»posa!. 

He W’as to vc-\isd the <»UI (owntry and wed “ lier valued 
! friend. Miss ('ansbiolag a moilel wife she will jirove, bredtly, 1 
:dm sure, and notables! id the notable.** As a {e\v*nil l<»r duti- 
fulness and also as c<MjM'ien<<‘ b?d, lu' wimld uilient her (om- 
fortable little fortun^g ilu* fretdiold I’riars includod, the wedded 
^•pair keeping her <’Oin|)any foi as long as “ slie should bt* span'd." 

Whtii on (Mifh made t}u‘ careless rover wire a full and free 
acceptan<v, on the heels of the 1< leg ram folU>wing an affoclion- 
.ntely worded Kuuphanee with Ixdb conditions? A second post 
.'in one sense wt’iit luithei. It was that excessiv<‘ novelty, .i 
’■typewritten love-lettei. a gushing biJiet-doux to his future wife 
and evidently drclaieci, oiilv th(' signature Ix’ing wTitton. The 
fact is, Freddy was a very pooi pi nman and a worse hand at 
spelling, so in Ins own liiuff parleine to a friend, ho got ** the 
]ob done propi'rly loi a U vv bob/’ 

And what on earth made him by the very next post send 
a second typewritten epistle positively and oven ungraciously 
refusing both bride and lor(un<‘ ? IVrhajis hv^ never understood 
the matter himself, but aftir all, liberty is sweet, and as the 
proposed date of embarkation dnwv m*ar his heart Lad failed him. 

-Meantime Oarrie, licing a quite nnromanlic girl had accepted * 
her patroness's offer without much luimniing and ha'ing. She 
reflated that as perfect unions altir orthodox terms of wooing 
seem far from common, quitt jui»:>ibly a pair who look each- 
other entirely upon tvn^t stood as good a chance of connubial , 
felicity as the common run. 'flic typewritten lov^-lctters cer-/ 
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tainly disconcerted, but every circumstance sceiticd of a piece.'- 
So. unostentatiously and in the most inaiter-oMuct fashion 
{Tcliminaries were settled, and Carrie's trousseau was put in 
hand. 

The woiilcl-b(' benefcK tri'-^s ol iIk* betjoilied pair did not '* ■ 
hvo to be disillusioned. Miss Donnes lesldincnt was in proper ■ 
order, every one of Invddy's tolet’iains and missives were to hand. . 
Trustees and executors cjuicklv cut tlv‘ (iojdian krioC 

Willy-nilly the nopliew and hi*ir-ai-l;>\v should inherit Ins« !■ 
aunt’s fortune, llie discarded ljnd*‘ n't'eivini; ample financial,::;, 
sutisfactum by a I)ic'i<'!i ol piomis- p:oc. s.-, wimii was donc;V^* 
the Why and Wherefore of so many mystdit atinns beinj; thas \- 
happily cleared up. 

Needless to add any j)osts(ii])l icijardin.i; the love-lorn - 
'luartettc. Would it not read thus 

“ Oh. jest unseen, insmitabli', invisible, 

As a nose on a man’s lac(‘, or a \.(\dhti i ot k on n steeple/' 


ifasiings. 
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SKETCHES OF MIDDLE-CLASS HINDU LIFE. 

I. 

I N a low corner of the kiidam (central floor) of a low house 
lay a boy, stretched on a mattress, while all around him were 
to be seen glasses and bottles and many other things in utter 
.confusion. The boy was evidently sick, for his eyes were closed 
jand his face wjis pale — extremely pale. 

*' Oh, when will your doctor come ? I think the boy is getting 
worse and worse under his treatment,'’ grumbled an old woman 
!who was sitting in the ojiposite comer busy with her needle. 

-Jlf. " Presently, presently,” muttered a voice behind her back. 
The old woman looked round. 

“ I say, Knshnau, won't you call in a native physician ? 
ijpid Nagu in the next street is very clever in all these things. You 
■;MW how, within a fortnight, he cured our neighbour Sami of 
"an illness thought to be incurable, f can give you a lot of cases 
:he has ” 

' " Nonsense ! Mother. The doctor will be coming in five 
minutes and all will be well within a few days,” were the rather 
angry words that fell from Krishnan’s lips. 

' , ICrishnan was a tolerably rich man and could afford to pay a 
jdoctor* who would cure his brother of a lingering illness. He had 
%ad also some education, and he preferred Western treatment 
^ he .Md more faith in it, 

,;'s ■' . But, as may be seen from the discourse given above, all the , 
’opinates of the house were not of the same opinion. " What does 
(the* dojctor . know of this,” his mother used to say. “He can” 
dress, bleed and bandage wounds, boils, etc., but he doesn’t 
know anything of such an illness as this.” . 

•• The old mother thought so, and Krishnan at times thought ,,, 
t^.also. .But there was hope for him in the treatment then given. 
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Yet, at times, when he pondered over the subject, he thought 
that it would be better to consult a native physician also at the 
same time. 

“ Mother,” srid he, suddenly, ” do you mean to say that 
Nagu is stick a good physician as you seem to think ! ” 

“ Why, truly, if you will just give heed to my words, I will •, 
advise you to send for Nagu ai once. One pill, one grain of ; , 
sindkuram given by him will work wonders ! Did ho not cure '• 
oitr neighbour Sami of an illness thought to be incurable, within a‘ ; 
fortnight ? Did he not cure me of my dysentery hist year ? Did ' 
not he give to our opposite house baby a pill which saved it from 
certain death ? But whenever 1 say this, you scold me, call me* 
karnatakam (old-fashioned) blabbering old crone, and so on,” and ■ 
the old woman began actually shedding teal’s. 

” Well, let us call him also and let us see what he says.” 

Some half an hour after this conveisation came the doctoi. 
He said that the boy was suffering from inflammation of the 
lungs, and added that the excretion of bile by the liver was, , 
inconstant. After carefully examining the boy for some time, and 
after asking certain questions, the doctor gave these directions : 

" Once every two hours give half an ounce of this camphoro- 
dyne mixture to the patient. Let him sleep well and do not disturb 
him in any way. Give plain Horlick’s Malted Milk, prepared in 
boUing water, wJien he calls for food. No other food is to be given. 
Do not expose his chest, but keep if always covered witli a 
flannel.” And before he left the house, he gave a small bottle , 
of some liniment, which, he said, should be painted on Ids chesf , ; 
occasionally. 

Some time after, Krishnan sent for Nagu, the old woman, 'si*.' 
celebrated physician. He came, ftdt the patient's j)ulsc, removejdV . 
the flannel from the patient's chest, asked .some questions and- .‘I 
lastly blamed the inmates of the house for relying oiij’^, 
English treatment without calling him earlier. He then,!?; 
proceeded to take one by one, all the phials, bottles, etc., 
had in his medicine-chest, as though to show them ho^ 
varied and vast a collection of medicines he had with him-ybut^ 
Krishnan failed to observe that nearly a third of the lot of pidal|J 
were empty ! ■ JS 

Nagu asked the inmates of the house to prepare, 

• Udivaihanji to be given to the patient four or five 1 ;une&. 4 tt: 4 th^ 
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day. Then, taking some red powder in three pottalams (small 
„ packets) he gave them to Krishnan saying : “ Give the sindhuram 
' (that red powder) three times to-day, one packet now, one at 
'j_ noon and one in the evening, well mixed in a little honey. I 
' will send you some pills in the evening which you may give in 
. the night, according to my directions." Thus saying he went 
away. 

Krishnan did not inform the native physician that English 
medicines were being administered, nor had he the least 
■ thought of letting the doctor know that other drugs were 
; being administered, but he wanted to satisfy both the medical 
men. So he first gave the campliorodyne ini.\ture, then some 
Horlick’s Malted Milk, then this red powdei, then some ravaikanji 
: 'with a good deal of sugar in it, then applied some liniment 
"‘-.to the chest, covered the chest with a fianncl and began repeating 
'• the whole system of administering medicines over again ! What 
a grievous mistake he was committing. But they, the old mother 
:,;and the stupid son, were congratulating themselves upon their 
; excellent manner of treatment to the* invalid ! They thought, 
/;poor souls, that the child would grow better more quickly by the 
f combined efforts of both the medical men ! 
i*. Not only that ! The old grandmother of the invalid, without 
'j; anybody's knowledge, gave the boy a slice of ripe mango, some 
{' solid food, a bit of cake and some other eatables ! What a stupid 
way of showing her affection to her little sick grandson ! Little 
' did she dream the consequences of all this. 

' Next day some friends told the old woman that the boy was 
'^'possessed. How madly everybody believed it ! 

“ Oh, I see," said Krishnan, " yesterday night, when he lay 
^.'tossing upon his bed with wild words upon his lips, 1 thought I 
■''heard him call some devils by their names and entreat them to 
.spare him. I thought it was all fancy. I shall, now that I know 
!)the real cause of his disease, send at once for a Manthravadi 
|:!(pevil-driver.)” 

V ^ That evening a man, with a beard a foot long and moustaches 
•flxtehding to his ears, came to Krishnan’s house. Great was the ' 
"iWerence shown to this aweful personage. He made a fire from 
'/which curled dark columns of smoke by the side of the invalid wlt^o 
/"was breathing heavily, and went through curious ceremonies,/. 

strange words (the meanings of which perhaps he him- / 
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self did not loiow), offering sacrifices and so on till late in the 
night. And when all this devil-driving ceremony was over, 
Krishnan leaned over the bed of the invalid — and what do yoU' 
think met his gaze ? The cold and stiff corpse of his only brother ■ 
who had been done to death by the combined action of ^listless 
medicines and improper diet and the stifling smoke of the- 
devil-driver ! 

II. 

it was a pleasant clay in June. The morning sky was dotted , 
here and there with silvery clouds and the sweet songs of birds ' 
from neighbouring woods fell gently on Ganesan’s cars as he lay. 
half asleep and half awake in his bed. Suddenly he sprang up 
and ran to the green lawns outside the village where many of bis 
friends had already assembled to play. Ganesaii was gay — poor 
little fellow that he was, what did he know of the world ? 

His father was in the house. His heart was heavy. He 
was the son of a rich man, born veiy poor. If he had but that, 
prudence which his father possessed ! Now it was too late to 
mend. He had squandered all his wealth and had become very poor. 

A score of years before, he had married the daughter of a. 
rich man. The father of the girl, misjudging the character and 
substance of the man, had given his daughter in marriage to him 
together with a large dowry. But the man had proved to be, 
a reckless spendthrift. From that day there had been no peace 
for him cither in his own house or in the house of his father-'- 
in-law. 

But now he had a son ! His anxieties became all the more'.; 
great ! For there was an additional member for him to support, 'i 
His father had never dreamed that his son would feel it extremejly!;; 
difficult to support his own son. ' > 

However, he got some money from one of liis friends , 

^ot up a shop. But he failed to make any profit. A glance^ 
•at his account books would show that hundreds of customeis^ 
' owed him some amount or other. In short, his business 
lost, as he sold for credit! 

But he had the gift of a son. All his hopes centred 
' He hoped to see his son moving in high circles yirhea‘;)|^ 
became a man. He fondly cherished the idea that his son 
' '- bo a strong support to him in his old age. 
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But here, again, he was not prudent. In his love for his son. 
:he was over-indulgent to him. Tltis spoiled the boy, and the 
■effect of this over-indulgence was to make both the father and 
. son unliappj’ all their lives. 

It" was half-past-ten in the morning and yet the boy 

* (Gancsan), who had gone out early that morning, did not come 
home. Eleven and twelve ! And yet the boy did not come. It 
drew nigh to one and the boy came not. The father was not at 
all anxious. It seemed that the boy used to be away for days 
together and the lather tolerated his son’s conduct. Of course 
where he went nobody knew. 

At about two, the boy came home with a very red face. 
He was angrj’, and the very first thing he did was to hurl a 
'. stinging reproach at his father for nothing. 

"Dear Ganish, why arc you so very angry? You did 
.'•'iiot take your breakfast this morning and that is why you are 

• angry. Come, come, sit down and lake your food. Where 
‘/.have you been all this time ?’’ 

" Twill not tell you where I have been, and I won’t take 
-11 food now’,’’ was the sullen, angry leply. 

/ “ But you must be hungry,” urged the father. 

*•.' "No, father, 1 am not at all liungry — 1 won’t take food 
jj-iiow,” pnd he was preparing to leave the house again. 

, "Ganesh,” said his father, “it is time for you to be mar- 
;v^.ried. If you spend your time like tliis, without learning any- 
X’' thing, who w'oukl give you a bride? Now’ my circumstances- 
j.yarc .changed. If 1 were a rich man as T once w'as, I would 
.•!,marry you to the fairest daughter of the richest zamindar. 
,];But now ” 

" It is not my mistake that you have become poor.” growled 
. ;,,j^e boy. 

. ■ "But hear me,” urged tlie father. "You have not even 
V''^udied up to the Second Form, and you are aged seventeen ! If I 
'?:^rpanhot pay your school fees, I shall go and beg the principal of the 

^^I’cbjlege at X to make you a free scholar, if need be. Only, 

^^:ipin>mise me that you will study up to the Matriculation Class. 
;'^t least. Then you can enter Government service and be 
.,7 a cleric on Rupees fifteen at the least. Only then will even a.; 

beggar condescend to give his daughter in marriage to you." 
T-^nd he paused for a reply. But the boy remained silent. Then. 
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the father added : ** My son, if I die this minute, you will not be ’ 
left even a few coins to call your own.” Here the mother of the 
boy, who had been hearing all the conversation from beliinJ 
the door, came to the rescue of her son. 

"No, T cannot tolerate that!” she broke in. "My father 
was not a H.A., or an M.A., and yet lie nevm* Jii his life stood in 
need of anybody’s help. My grandfallu'r, they say, did not 
know how to sign liis own nanu\ lUit yet lie is said to have- 
bowed to no man, while all pt'rsons, whether high or low. lich or 
poor, as soon as lliey saw him, showed linn respt‘(.l 1 " 

" Then do you mean lo that (huu'sh slnuild n(;t study 
at all ?” asked the poor man. 

" 1 do not want my son to so lower himself in tln‘ eyes of 
others by ('ailing himself a Malrieulate and a elerk on Rupees 
fijteen ! I would imUkt set' luni diMd." 

" But if he IS to remain what he now' is, lliroughoiit his 
lif(\ th(‘n he will li«i\e to b(‘g his vtTv bn'nd and lemain a bachelor 
for ever.” 

" Why should lu' loniain ti bat'helor ^ This world contains 
enough fools who misjudge things and s;ierili('t' their daughters 
by giving them to men mute foolish than themselves, just as my 
father was pleased to dispose oi 7>ic by niaTrying me io you ” 

The poor man hung dow’ii his head unable to routend any 
longer witli his wilv. Ciunesh c asl a gnitefnl look at his mother. 

" And what do you intend to do wiili him ?” asked the* 
man at last. 

" I ? What can I do. Let him become a man. Let luhi ' 


be maiTjcd--! will then invest the dowry tliat my daughter-in-\ 
law brings in soim* profitable undertaking and try to add to they 
capital day by day. That will ke('p him above want and 


him happy.” 

" Dowry !” ecliocd the man in Mirprise. 
you expect, and from whom ?” 


" How muchSdo^ 

- _ j i* , ' ^ V;t‘ 


" As much as 1 myself brought with me, and frdni'istjn^ 
fool of the type of my father.” ,, l 

So the question of educating the boy was dfdppqdfHSi!^ 
Oanesan went to his select company of vagabonds. > ;=< 

■ '■ But the father was broken-hearted. His wife 
' an object of dread. She had come to her husband's 
‘<rajoy ths- , comforts of a gentlewoman, but by . 
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. stances and utt<T want of prudence on the part of her husband,, 
she was forced to cook and do all other household work herself 1 
Moreover, tliey had never loved each other. The man (her 
husband), when he married her, married her in the hope that 
some day he would become the successor of his father-in-law's 
'coffers (for then his father-in-law had no son). But two years 
afterwards a son was bom to him ; so that all his love for his 
wife melted away like w'ax in no time. And she, who had 
married him because he was rich, now that he became very poor, 
began to detest his very sight ; so that tiue cordiality never 
existed between the husband and wife. There was no peace for 
that man either jn his own house or anywhere else. So, grieving, 
/sorrowing, and weeping for wh.il ho had done in his thought- 
'lessness, he slowly pined away, until one day his breath passed 
-fOut of him and his spirit flew away. 

■ Tlie widow knew not what to do Her son was yi't single. ‘ 
His youthful energy was misdirected. I'ad < ompany, bad habits, 
bad intentions and bad manners marked Ganosan. In short, he 
turned out to be a clever, accomplished rogue. And the poor 
mother when left alone and helpless (for her son took no 
trouble to support his mother), lamented and cursed her fate, 
cursed herself, at times cursed her father and her husband, and 
Tn the end even cursed Providence in the bitterness of her temper. 

4 * ^ 

' (To be concluded.) 

It 


jPudukkoUai. 


R, NARAYANA SWAHI ItAO, 
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COREA. 


T he land of Corea I remember with as much favour as any ' 
comer of my travels East or West, not least, I think, , 
because, I found a Japanese friend with whom I walked through 
part of it. He spoke English well. He was an old soldier of/ 
Manchurian days and whether or not the prolcssion of amts > 
brutalises men, it docs very often make them companionable, and , 
it accustoms them to disappointments and trivial hardships, so • 
they do not mope or growl borause it rains or the night comes on 
or you have to wait an unreasonably long time for your supper. 
All of these things happened to us and more than ona;. but they 
did not prevent ns from enjoying ourselves. We walked up endless 
long valleys, and over rolling hills ; we admired the views 
together, and finally we reached, with great satisfaction, our 
journey's destination in some ancient Corcan monastery, deep 
hidden among the everlasting hills. Various circumstances ' 
drove Buddhism to these retreats and kept them there. The 
leligion was not always in favour with the secular powers. 

The first of these monasteries was Tsudoji. It was long after 
dark when we reached it, but I carried with me a letter from an 
English friend in Japan and our welcome was prompt and hearty.' 
It did not keep us long out of bed, and next morning we rose and 
inspected our surroundings. The monastery lies enfolded in' th<fj 
hills, with a clear brawling torrent running beside its buildings. 
These are mostly one-storied, of the familiar Chinese pattern 
temples, assembly halls and living quarters. An air of the most/ 
extreme antiquity pervades the place, and it cnlmiriates when yoUjj 
are shown a set of yellow robes which arc said to have belonged' tp'; 
Gautama Buddha. It was not possible for me cither to 
or dismiss this story ; but assuredly it one could have l^liev^^ 
it, there is no relic on earth of more venerable interest. ' 
away is a stupa in which a head-bone of Buddha is 
buried, and a pillar with the record of the temple engraved/dtiif|P 
This, apparently, none of the monks could translate, 
do nothing but admire the stone for its beautiful lettering/ 
a fine slab of stone, of the same race as the basalt in' 
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has supplied Hindus and Mahomedans with the material for so 
many noble works of art. 

In the temples and elsewhere the re wore images of Buddha, 
Amida, and Soisslii, not specially notable as carvings, and many 
pictures, setting forth in the dark but universal language of allegorj’ 
the message of Buddhism. Plere, for instance, was Buddha 
siinounded by f(Mir messengers, going forth to all quarters of the 
world; one of th<‘ni a messenger of African hue. There were a 
scries representing the usual scones of Gautama's life, which arc 
rare in l^ar Kaslorn Buddhism. On one of th(^ outer walls was 
a great drawing of the Dragon Shi]>. the Shi]) of Salvation, 
guided by Kwannon. with Ihiddha. Amida, and Siasslii seated in 
it. It was a tine pi(‘lur(‘, and 1 stood before it in a long reverie, 
remembering how^ otlen Tuka m the far distant Deccan speaks 
of the Ship ol (lod’s namr, and how the early ('hnslians more 
remote still in tune and jiLu e (‘inployed the same image. After- 
wards W’C climbed a little lull al>ov(‘ the monastery and visited 
the Temple of the Tiger (lod, a ]) 1 <m e oi Nature-worship whicli long 
ago precedc'd thiddhisrn and has not been ciiiilc' rejected by its 
tolerant philosophy. 

The monks' ciuarters aie c'osv little rooms arranged in long 
rows with a small v<‘iandali. 'Fhe tloor is of flag-stoiu's, with a 
hollow beneath it when* a lire is iiiade in the winter, I'lie ('hinesc*. 
and Coreans do not starve* themselves with t old, like the Japanese, 
but keep themselves waiin and comfortable. The stranger is 
grateful for ash<in* m lh(‘ir eoinforts. though 1 may say the stones 
are hard, even w’itli a sheet of thick paper over them, and if the 
fire is zealously stoked you aie apt to get grilled. Outside the 
door are usually hung mottoes, drawing attention to features 
of the landscape, siicli as 

W illow’ trees 
Rock. 

Winter 

Plumtrce. 

'frees 
hanging 
from rocks. 

Spring 

Happy time. 
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The diet of coiirsc is vegetarian. Boiled rice, dried seaweed 
and a sort of canar>’' seed, Sahe for visitors only, if rc(]nircd. J 
did not choose to abstain, and 1 wms hungry enough to 
enjoy the canary seed, but I must say the Sake helped it down. 

A monastery is of course also a school and the school-boys 
naturally intcTeslocl a professional visiloi ; tlicy wereof all ages, 
not necessarily destined to be nituiks, but ihielly trained with au 
eye to that vocation l lu ir mom was a long low hall, with an,* 
ancient image of Miroku, to ro<'eiv<* Iluir salulalioiis morning 
and evening As we s.it Ihi're m the evi*inng, llu* boys asked me '• 
to tell tliein an Indian talc, and I tohX tln in about the King of, . 
riiolamaiukda and lur. three '.ons, a tali* ]>erhai>s li»o apt to a.rouso ' 
Avoiidly ambitions 1 do not Ihmk. however, Ih.il all these boys 
>vere destined t(j icinain monks 1 hcv were ai tive lively uri'hins, 
mostly depnsited In their ])areuls in ion->eqneiu e ot vows or other- 
wise. Tlicv seemed to bi‘ in good health though plainly fed 
and under good disi iplinc. I ran only lio])e all was well with 
them, but it luids a good deal of ins])iration to lead the life of a 
cenobite monk without occasional lapses. 

The JajiaiK'se liavi* not leit those ancient institutions without 
encouragement and guidance 'Fhoy have supplied regular teaclieis 
and jiitrnduccd modern apparatus and some inod^'m subjects 
into the i unn ukt Theie were two Japarn se tea< hers at Tsudoji, 
one of wlioni was nianiod. Their ])ay w'us Iwruty-fivo yen a 
moiitli, a m<;(lest salary roiisideimg tlie isolation and the 
rigours of the winter. 'Hie Japanese si'emcd to hti struggling 
manfully with the la^t and they had planted rows of cherry trees,., 
to remind tlu in of their native hind. 

From Tsudoji we tramped over the hills to Bongaji. This was.;, 
a larger but slightly less ancient foundation, not greatly different^'; 
in aspect from Die other. 'The canary set‘(l was a difierenl brand/^l 
the Sak^ d ditferent Havonr, but oui wiicome as liberal as before* ,v 
We gave a small donation at Tsudoji, but Bongaji declined 
accept anything. The abbot presented me with a fine dravvingpj 
of Buddha's name, by liis owm hand ; it now adorns my office. 
Bombay. I noticed that a piece of land had been levelled for 
games — a, distant echo of old England ; so steadily do ideas giCj|J 
on travelling round the world. And here picture postcard^ wfeic4v 
avaflable, no doubt they are bought by pilgrims in the 
.season. . '4 
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On our journey to Bongaji we picked up a Japanese conjuror^ 
a quaint humorous rogue, with the long black hair which marks 
divergent types of all kinds in Japan. He carried his worldly 
.goods — professional and other — in a handkerchief, and I cannot 
say he was much of an artiste. His entertainment was more 
lit for children of this world than for abbots and monks ; however, 
he was tolerated and even ai>prcciatcd by the juveniles. 

Then again in another direction we went to Kyonji. This is 
a point on the Eastern hills of Corea, where yon will find, in the 
first place, a very old time -beaten monastery. Everything is very 
.ruinous, but there are still a few monks and they will entertain 
you, if you wish, hi their little cells, with canary seed and pious 
thoughts and views and relleclions on the views Here are some 
of the reflections from the scrolls near their doors* — 

Neither too wid<i nor too n4irrovv, behold the Buddhist 
house." 

" Roll up the sireiMi «ind let the d«iy enter ” 

" Without vanity or alluiements. behold the Buddhist 
, house." 

" Open the windows and behold in th(^ darkness the shadows 
..of the trees." 

It was not our purpose liowcvur to slay in the monastery ; we 
'. climbed the hill above it to a I.iinous rchr of early Buddhism near 
“its summit. This seems to be known .is a cave, in truth however 
j I feel sure it is not a natural cave, Inil a slupa with an entrance 
on one side so that it looks somewhat like a cave as you go in.* 
■.^Seated within it is a great while figure of JIuddha, pointing down- 
*wards to the earth ; in low relief on the walls are sixteen arhats. 
;An abler per}, than mine has closely examined and described them. 
,l will only remark on their gre.at beauty and the presence of 
something quite unique in their style. They arc tall figures 
: '.with Mongolian faces, very elaborate and delicate drapery — ^not 
mferior to anything in chassical art. They carry in their hands 
well-known symbols, such as the wajra, chalices and censers. One 
. lUso a chauri — which is rather the symbol of a menial attendant 
th^ aii^arhat. Their heads are surrounded by aureoles, some 
white, others green and red. 

« ' It is now carefully preserved by the Japanese Governrnent, though 
hnfortunatcly they have found it necessary to support the roof with a mass o£ 
jiy^woo^en. 1 ^ 01 X 18 that makes the interior almost invisible. 
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I do not know of anything quite like this elsewhere in Buddhist ^ 
art. If we take for a moment the view that Chinese liuddliisni 
has at some time been pcni'tratod by Christianity, we may perhaps 
see in this siupa tlic Ihidclha conceived ns nesting in his grave bul , 
still living and teacliing bc'ing dead he yet speakeih/' One is 
never on sure ground with such explanations, but undoubtedly 
a stupa is essentially a piai e of interment. 

Conjecture has to answer the question why this remote spot ‘ 
was chosen for so beautiful and elaborate a work of art. Possibly' 
the monastery, like oilier*^, was tirivon here bv hostility, and the ‘ 

** cave *’ was made by or for the nmnks. IIk' stone, which ' 
is a very large one, was probably « arvod in position, 'fhe view 
from the hill top is a noble one, rt'ac liing as far as the sea. 
Buddhist remains (like Jain remains) olleii command line views, 
which is all the more remarkable as the Ihiddhist system does 
not connect G(jd and Nature. But Buddhism (whatever passes 
under the name) seems always to Iiav<‘ been associated with 
aesthetic sensibility. And 1 imagine many a Buddhist recluse has 
sat on that hill-top before and looked <lown with serene appro- 
bation on the rice fields and lagoons below, tlic azalea and iris 
at his feet, with the paiisicjs and violets and the self-heal which 
<arried niy own thoughts back to Kngl.nid, 

The Buddhist images seem at first siglit asleej> but their eyes, 
are slightly open and they <ne vi‘ally dee[> in meditation. Their 
original purpose is open to <loubt. 1 think they are not so 
much images of a power ready to listen to man and help him asv 
images of an ideal towards which he hopes to move. Tliey set * 
before a troubled world, invisible form, tin' "true and everlasting* . 
and passionless repose " oi liuddha. If this be so, methinks, they j 
should be raised m market plac es and places of resort rather than"/ 
on the tops of lonely hills. 

Leaping forward, however, to this theme of Corean Buddhisn[t 
I neglect to recall the chief features of the land and its history* 

I have spoken already of the Corean mountains; like all 
. Chinese mountains they have long ago been stripped of their 
and Corean scenery is bleak and uninspiring. The coast^ 
rocky and dangerous and inhospitable to mariners. The peppl^l 
are cousins of the Chinese, with whom, nevertheless, their 
appears to have little in common, llicy are tall and heavi)^!: 
, built, vnth Mongolian features and thick, coarse, lai^,:b|gick 
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The upper iUissc'S. naturally, 1 did not see at all, nevertheless from 
pictuH'S I disco^Tred that they possess a quiet natural dignity 
of dorneancuir. Tlu'ir dress is a long robe of Chinese pattern, 
‘and llieir iial not unlike the traditional hat of Wales—that 
say. their <'V(*ry-day hat, for the hat of ceremonial mourning, 
wliich js (arrieil for a ytar, is a great op<T<:lc lik(‘ that of a mono- , 
valve, vlnrh cov(ts tli<' head and shoulders and utterly shuts 
off tli(' mourner from tln! world. 

('oiean liislory in early y« ars w»as <uuj of lung subjection to 
China, followed by ind(‘])endenre and an ox(‘lusiv«‘ polity lik(' 
that of Japan. JSaiivt < iilture the people either hadnot ornever 
much developed. In on<‘ of the l>or>ks I rc^ad that ** the Koreans 
believe that in some w^ay mountains exenise a benign and 
‘‘iprotccting influeru f^.’' This takes us bark lo an (dd nriture-worshi]>, 
‘like that of Bali, wdieie theie is a kindjefl f<‘ehng about mountains, 
•though ('oiea has n(» IV<ik of Bali, nor a Tujiyuiua, which has 
' .gathered a similar sentiment round itself iu Japan, 
e. Conan culluie, as the louiist sees it, is siinplv that of China, 

\ though r()r('an atiisls pe* adventure have ])ainted the thinesc 
’ pictures and fashu'in'd the ( hina pottc*rv of the laud This 
/pottery 1 saw in tlie Mast urn at Sooul. ilu* only ]K)llcry museum 
; of Chinese art m the I^ast It is indeed tlu' ('ollection of tho 
old Royal iainilv, now neiousiv exinw'd to tJie public ga/e. 

Some of this lias ( ome. and umeh is still eomiiig from the 
‘.graves of Corea. Moie even than in (Inna, the tombs of buried 
sHOtables abound, sometimes leiut'd around witli marble railings, 
and guarded or at least surveyed by gj^antic tortoises earvod m 
/perdurable stone. These same, when iifled, yield magnificent 
.^'hinaand pieces of jade and uo])l<' jewels, a spoil which I scarcely * 
think pious sentiment would lay liaiuls upon. Yet we have not 
‘/.spared M 3 ^^conae or Itgvpt, and 1 would be loth to blame the 
'Japanese, though wdicn I see these sanctuaries laid o]ien, my 
mind is clouded witli a doubt, and albc'it museums built up in this 
way may educate mir aesthetic sense, there is just a chance that 
they may spead irreverence. I know’ not. In all spiritual,, 
matters ^t is just a chance whetlier we arc doing good or evil. 

However, the last scene in ('oreaii history is her recent , 
sominaiion by the Japanese, little foreseen by the Corcans or j 
he friends of the ('oreans till it arrived ; one may suppose it was^;/. 

least welcomed, nor w^ere the last moments of Corean;'jf> 
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national life marked by much consideration from the new-comers. 
The old order was brusquely swept away, and in the confusion 
that followed Corea had much to suffer. There were indijijnant 
protests, if not from her own pens, from those of her champions. 
Thus writes Angus Hamilton in 1914 : — 

" Puffed up with conceit, tin* Japanese now i^ermit thomseiveS' 
to commit administrative excesses of the most detestable ('liaractcr., 
Their extravagant arrogame blinds them to the absurdities and 
follies ot their actions, making manifest the fact that their gloss of 
civilisation is th<i nu‘rcst veneer. Iheir ct induct in Coiea shows . 
them to be destitute of moral and intellertual fibre. They arC" 
debauched in business and the prevalenct* ol dishonourable* 
preachers in public life makes them indiffment to private virtue. 
The sense of power is tempered neithtu* by justice, reason, nor 
generosity. Their habits and maniuis, their commc'iLial and 
social degradation, complete an abominable travesty of the 
civilisation they profe.ss to have studied " 

The best defence to these charges is to say the Japanese #oou 
recognised there was truth in theun and started at once to reform 
themselves. A poweiful (lovornor arrivc'd on the .scene who 
forbade^ the spoliation of the Coreans, deported bad characteis 
hack to Japan, and pushed forward rigorously the causes of 
justice and education. I cannot pretend to sav how far the 
administration of to-day is pure and effective^ but at least tlie 
tourist sees many signs of effort. I Iiave spokem bc^fore of the 
schools at the monasteries, there an* also visible roads and , 
bridges and public* buildings, which, if they arc less jriclurcsqucr. , 
than the past, at least stand for what the West — and Japan^', 
•'after her — calls progiess. 

All this is much marked at P'usan, where the Japanese have,;*' 
levelled mountains, and fillc-d up reclamations and gone ahead aS;-' 
much as though they were Americ ans. Sc'onl has been hustled in^-’ 
the same way. Tim old palace of the Royal family stands loncly'i?' 
and foisaken, a memorial and a protest. It is a long 
one-storeyed buildings, of no special merit, with beautiful feajturf^ 
.here and there, marble staircases and so forth. There 
^Hall of Audience, with a row of stone posts in the 
i each marking an official status, where an officer of 
;.Jhiad to stand, in seeking an audience — a highly practical 
.the wffiirligig of Time has not spared it. And 
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wall of Seoiil doclric trams whirl along, where hatted G)reans, and 
neatly groomed Corcan women, and Japanese bchoolbo 3 rs in their 
little kimonos, go in and out in the most business-like way. They 
are dean and active, and I may say in general that the Coreans, 
so far as I saw them, do not display such an immense love of dirt 
as the Chinese, Their houses stand in small courtyards, low 
buildings with thick walls and small doors, designed to keep out 
the icy winter, when the river at Seoul fieezos for three months 
like the Scythcan streams lh.it Ovid commeinoniles. 

'Fhc Coreans earry burdens neithi;r on their h'suls, like the 
Indians, nor with the Chinese yoke, but phn »-d in a wooden cradle 
on their backs. 'Hic cradle itself is no small load, and when it is 
‘ full the burden is such as a man of letters faints to contemplate it. 
‘But they are sturdy porlms and sjKite neither themselves nor 
; their beasts, when they employ sm h. I'lu' hiti' of the horse is as 
.%vretched amongst them as eLsewheie m the hss i iviUsed countries 
'.•of the world. 


• -•They are great trenchermen, and the Sybarite c-heer of their 
■'banquets savouis of China mueh more th.iii of Japan. J dined 
, myself in Corean style, onci* only, paying live yen for my Japanese 
; friend and myself. We had but a modest meal, nevertheless ! 

> remember clams .ind thestnuts and honey and mushrooms and 
;i’beef and dried octopus ;ind ( how-chow and bean cake, and there 
J.is much besides that 1 li.ive forgotten. It was washed down 
■■with tea and cake, but indeed it was admirably cooked, and i 
: 'envied the giraffe his gullet and the elephant his paunch. And 
.elsewhere too, 1 encountered Jajianese meals that augur well for 
^the future of Corca-Japanese cooking 

.1’,; The general future of the country should, f think, .bt* assured. . 
’’rtie ability of the Coreans is well spoken of, especially their 
■linguistic ability, though everyone allows they are slow-witted 
■'iCXimpared with the Japanese The political situation must . 
develop itself as time goes by. I fancy the Japanese will 
'• study British methods, all the more probably after the war, and 
Twin take as their watchword and principle self-government for 
.dependencies. If the Coreans show themselves irreconcilable, 
■there may be trouble, but 1 do not predict that. In the meantime; 
.many Japanese are settling in the country, though indeed there ', 
illis not much room for them. They are edging their way in. however, 
^chiefiy as traders and keepers of tea-houses, but partly also as - 
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fruit-growers, and of course in the literate professions^ 1 wonder 
if they like their land of exile. It is far from being the complete 
rounded world of Japan. 

PS . — The Corean wastes arc not unpeopled by ferae ^ 
naturae. The Coroan tiger is the lordliest of his kind and pre- 
sumably the cxamplar of those monsters that prowl about Japanese ' 
paintings. There arc no ('rows in Con 'a. P(Thaps the winter 
is too cold for them. But anywhere east of India the crow declines 
and disappears and it is searei' in China A < itv like Canton / 
would maintain millions oi crows if it stood in India. The.’ 
natural history of this hateful bird deserves some further enquiry. ’ 


Bombay. 


J. NliLsON FRASER. 
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LETTERS FROM A WAR HOSPITAL IN FRANCE. 

(Continued from our issue for November 1915) 

V. 

My Dear D — , 

■ This is Sunday, and the soldiers sang at the mass in the little 
chapel, hidden away in one of the red-1 ilod corridors of the hotel. 

It is a very sweet tiny chapel, with a rose window, and bits of 
• colour tucked about tin* altar, under the feet ol the Mother and 
ChUd. . 

•It was Staqueto, the middle-aged corporal with courtly 
''inaxiuers and crippled feet, who tokl me the soldiers were going 
sto sing, and he among them, and ho wanted me to be there. 

\ i Just the other day 1 noticed his hands, line and white, and 
'v'Soft as a woman’s. *' You have never done any hard work with 
', ,'your hands,” I said to him. '* I have never done anything but 
yhaR<Ue money.” he roplii'd. For it seems he was in the Casino 
/-at Monte Carlo, where he earned enough during half the year 
^to repose himself the other hall. His father ilid a big business 
^victualling the ships that sail Irom Marseilles to the Mediterranean 
,'\^rts, but w'hen he died the son let it go. It is an easier life this * 
■way, and his wife has nothing to worry her. He got a hundred , 
.francs a month in salary, and sometimes made a thousand. The 
.'Atnericans always gave much, the Germans very little. Now 
.'.'■h$; has had thirteen months in hospital, and is languishing to see 
vtl^^little daughter whose picture he carried in his breast pocket 
i'^at'tlfe front. He took it from his neat bedside-table to show, a 
;'>)biand^me dark-eyed baby three years old now. 

.This .morning, instead of the tiny boy who usually assists .• 
, iittle„ciir6 at the mass, there was a soldier helping to serve, 
‘:V<me of the three officers in treatment, the one whom the village . ' 

a^.v^ry religious, who gives Sacred Heart med^jto. all 
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the children. He looked very gentle and very devout in his 
trim blue uniform, and the cure was tiiuie impressive, doubly 
robed in beautiful vestments and the <li; 4 nily of offiee. The ( urc 
is an inlirmier at the hospital when it is noi the hour of mass, 
and wears tht‘ worst -looking of s*'mi-military old clothes. To- 
night when I gt) round the wards for tin' last time, the butterfly 
will have gone bat'k to the grub, and it will be a very shabby little. . 
orderly who will bo tucking hini^elt away into his bed in the 
corniT. 

At the masy w'heii I tried to pray tor F^'niucii il seiuned that I 
could only think of the Uiree boys wlio liavc‘ just gone away — 
cripples all, to no one knows what future, lito - if they live.--is 
going to be so hard lor them Far e/asi(*r to di(' nobly than to 
live so, the half livt's (hat tli(‘y must live 'I'he Major asked 
one of them the otIuT day if he w'lslied to bi' }>ropos(*d for tile 
reforme, but he w'ould not. " Tin n' will be still some little ser- 
vices 1 can render to my (uiintry,’' ho told mt‘. '* If not, why go 
on living 

Indeed, they never seem to liave any anxiety about the. 
tuture, in that, or any other way. I think that the word ” ap- 
prehension " must be luking from the Freneh language. Tlu'y 
always live on Hie siinny-sule of hop(‘. 

J oft('n fe('l a . if I nev(‘r ('an admire t‘iuuigh this unfailing 
buoyancy of spirit of the Frondi wounded. Newer for a moment 
do they accept defeat . nevcT make moan over irn parable losses, 
Tiained from hospital to hospital, when lh(*y ;uv not iii too much 
suffering, fliey aie gay and vivacious ; wlien th(' j>ain is hard, they 
turn their facTs to the w'all, and say nothing. ' 

’ When tiu' (Xisn.d visitois conn*, wath tlieir idle curiosity, 
and theii stujMd cjm'siions that arouse an ex.is[)eratod fin*y 
iny breast, the gentle cciurtcsy of the w'ounded never fails,^/ 
And how doc's it ^ Aie you anv less cjij){)l(‘d than you 
" But, yes, inadame, perhaps ,i little less. That takes tim,0;y^ 
What will you ? One must hope.'* 

All the discomforts, all the iiicunvcnicncf's of the 
semi-military life, are accepted in the same spirit. If the 
desired can be obtained, all the. belter. If it is refused, all, 
■worse. And the one sounds as ('lioeriul as the' other. 

] . ,Here the abuses and neglects of the military hospita^;;kl^i^’|| 
not able to provoke them to bittcrne:>i of spirit. '' I shouIfJL’j^^^: 
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starved to death in the hospital at M — if niy wife had not been 
.in town," 'said one, telling of the hneatable food, the vermin- 
filled beds, the dirty flours, the lack of care. But 1^, wrecked 
for Franco, spoke without rancour or surprise. 

If they have clothes enough to cover and keep them warm, 
— all the better. If not — all the worse. Whore the next are 
coming from, they never ask. They ask for nothing. It would 
be impossible to think of people with fewer wants. 

“ They will operate on me again in two weeks probably, 
then 1 shall get w'oll. But if I don’t get well, — ^all the worse. 
The ball went in here, on my right shoulder, and it came out 
here, under my left jirin. It made a long journey, that one. But 
• it came out by itself, without an operation, — all the better." 

He is only twenty years old, little Gamier, and he is little, 
because he is stoojjcd quite in two with the hurt to the vertebral 
column. All the time he stoops a little moie, is a little more 
' feeble, has a little less appetite. But his smile is always ready. 
At the least little joke Ins shiny brown eyes run over into laughter. 
When the war began he was a mechanician, earning good 

■ wages in Paris ; he was proud of w'hat he could earn — a boy of 
i eighteen. Then he volunteered for the Dardanelles, and the 
< ;bi^ct found him “ on the I'oast of Asia." 

He loves his Paris, and loves to tell how he went there from 
the country, eighteen yoai-s old, to find work. But not hurrying 
[ ,to find it, because he had money in his pocket, and could afford 

■ to take time to see the " belle ville,” from the Eiffel Tower to 

■ his Invalides, where now they have the captured German flags. 

Yesterday he had word that his other brother was wounded. 

- 'There are three of them , and a little sister, with the widowed 
mother. He said only ; " Now there are two of us,” and wrote 
to ask how bad it was. But at night he had a temperature., 

; Once, it is true, he confesses to having shed tears, when they 
jf gave the colors to the regiment. " That makes one cry,” he says. 

, j r. ^ ♦ * iii ♦ 

So sweet a day it lias been, like Indian summer at home. 
'.'To cross the park undtsr the yellowing trees, and sec the liquid 
^• October sunshine on the circle of the purple hills, that takes but 
■Va.'feT*? moments. 

. '' Over the great stone that crosses the brook comes an old 
^' wcu^^ the' old woman who is helping to save the hay. H^', 
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Jace is crinkled in a thousand folds between the edges of her. 
white-frilled cap. Her eyes are dim and sad to-day. She stops 
to chat, for in Provence no one is ever too busy to stop to talk. 
She has a son at the Dardanelles ; not wounded yet, one must 
hope. But this year all goes ill, no harvests, no end to the war. 
It is not a war. In a war they come and they go, but now they 
never go. She is old, but never has she seen a war like this. 
'One works because one must, but has m> hear! in what one 
does. “When 1 pass then^ by the hospital, I cry. All that 
beautiful youth enppled and spoilt.'* 

But what IS it for ^ One know^ notliing. Ah, but it is " 
terrible, terrible. And there comes no end. 

The wind goes on, sighing long and soltly through the oca- 
ciiis and the poplai trees. Th(‘ sun drops to a west t»f incredible 
splendour. 

By-and-by anothtn* (Tosses the brook, a younger woman, 
this. Madame is well ^ Madame does not languish so far away 
from her own ? It must be terrible to ( oine so far. Ah, but it 
is the war. One must do what tine t an. The good God wull give 
it back. 

4c ♦ :|c 4( 

It givts something of a strange sensation to come down 
from the hills, from the old-world J^Veiit li village, the life of which 
is not so greatly ehanged perhaps sineo the days when it was . 
actively dominated by the buried eastle frowning above, to 
come down from the heart of old Provence, when Ren^. leigned. 
at Aix, and alight at a modern, ('onmnucial, cosmopolitan- city ’ 
like Marseilles. The French always say by way of praise of this,* 
the second city of France, that “ there is movement/' And 
this is so tine now in war-time that the feeling produced is some.t.;: 
what like that of ga/Jng into a kaleidoscope. ' . 

At Tunis one would almost fancy it a city of English oequpa^*^ 
tion, so many are the khaki-clad troops that file along the.streefs:;^' 
At every moment one sees them. They march past in 
that stretch the length of the Prado, all yellow uniforms 
the yellowing trees. On every street the English Red Cro^^ 
motors dash about ; the English officers flash past in automotiijeg^^ 
messengers on motor-cycles whiz by. Khaki crowds the sttee^l) 
ears, where the notices to the military are posted in English'^d'/ 
Hindustani, as well as the language of the &untry. 
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resources of the little tea-room where '* English is spoken/^ 
are taxed to briaking-point. Every when; defile the easy 
lines ol the ln'iny artillcjry horses, ridden by boys who look to- 
, be fresh from the jJough. One of them cairies a little spotted 
‘ terrier ciuhlled up in his arms. 

But after all it is the Indian uho seem most in evi- 

dence oji llies(' streets of France. Everywlu're, at aU hours, 
rain or shine, tiiey file past in long lines, headi d by thc'ir English 
officers, turbaned and kl). ikied, biown all over, gun on shoulder, 
and long knife behind. When the sun sliiiies they laugh and chatter, 

• .showing their wliiti* tei'tli behind their fine bronze skin. And they 
are so tall and well-built, with the free graetful walk of the sons 
of Moth(‘r India. Physically they appear a fiii 'i*, more gracious 

• type of manhood tliau those raw-boned English >outlis in the 

•„ saddles. 

Most often they seem to b(' loading long strings of fodder 
mules, tramping by sKiluiiy thiough the ram and the viscous 
yellow mud that (OVits the str(M*t^ these last davs of October. 

' They have cmiu* they liaidiv' know ulieie, across the endless 
black waters, to fight ilu‘v hardly know whom- -only, as from 
. time immemorial, to liehl against the tnemies oj their masters. 

‘ And horc' is a company ot .\iabs, a Zouave u'gimenl, keen 
,,‘to do battle for En iu li liben vas tin Indian tioop.^ for the Empire. 
V- And black S<’negahs, I'reiich !Ugr(*es liom Marliiuque, com- 

• panics of Fnsuh .soldieis m all vaiiiticb ol umlorm, fioin the 

• old red trousers which aie bec(»ming h'gendarv. to the new blue 
casque which compleles so well ihe pietty blue uniform. 

'. 'Chasseurs d’Aljnns are beie.diagons Imssards. sailors with their' 
lunny red lop-kuols, a siMhi oi two gorg^sms a^ an Oriental, m 
.•^.flowing red and wh:t(' (UmU Onie m a while one. may see an 
^'ciJlrab beautiful m lolx's of Hoatmg white 

Emphalicaliy Marseilles is not one oi I lie cities desolated 
:i‘by the war, and one hears talk of (loveiumontal regulation of 
•■■rDrices, when the shop-keepois, a-» usual, are making inordinate 
^Iprofits out of the necessities of the times. 

November They s<iy it always rams for the Tous-’ 

;!■ saint, so no one wondered to see a wet morning y(‘stCTday. To- 

• d^y# des Morts, the sun shone fitlully until mid-day, and, 

;then .came a^eavy shower, which has surcharged the streets 

mvd. 
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Here ill the great cemetery the walks are viscid and slipiicry* 
The flowers that form a contiguous carpet on the crowded tomh<i 
arc drenched and dripping. The crowds move slowly, an ever- 
arriving, never-ending mass, from the giaves of the families t,o 
those of the country. 

There an* no ( eronionies, or ai UmsI we saw none- Only 
the silent throngs Ihaf come ami go. And hardly any tears. It 
is as if these incuirm'rs ies})oiuIe(l m spirit t*> th** task imposed 
on them by their ctuinti y - aiid lound then a resolve too high 
and stern for terns <hi]y here a mother weeps aloud over the-* 
grave of a pretty young dauglit<'r three nuniths il(‘ad. 

And sorneliow tiuTO st eiiir. an eli*inenl ot strangeness, of 
remoteness to-day, iii mourning U)v the (ivili ni dead, those who 
have died as in« n die m liin<*s of peaec. 

Ix* Jour cit s Morl^ eonu s (*very ye.ir, but this year it means 
one thing to all It is tht* day of thov wlio liavt' died for their 
country. Always tin re ao' deaths -and mourners. Ihil to-day 
it is the Volunt(*ers of I)e«iih, \vlic» mairli sdently thnuigh the 
hearts of Iht* natitm, And t)in>iigh their satTilice the living 
fe(‘l the futuie m(>rtg<ig(‘d. 

Standing here on the sodchm gionnd the memory coines'.^ 
of another liarvesl-iieki of death, whcie, beside llic wide Potomac, ' 
Ihc soldiers ot th«' Kepiiblif* lie under green mounds in closely 
serried ranks (ilori<»us it will b(' to-day in the molten gold of 
till' full sunshine, ablaze with tlu' fire of tlii' mtiplcs and the 
sumac ks. Over those graves where the s(iuirrels fearlessly* 
scamper, the t(*ars are dried. It does not seem to-day to us 
W'ho walk in tin* sense of a pi'rpetual sorrow, tliat they ever can‘ 
be dried here. 1 long to n.*peat to niy soldier, who would not ' 
understand a word, the verse that is written of tlie soldiers of 
-other Kcpublic. 

“ On Fame’s eternal t.amieiiig-ground 
Their silent knits an* spread, 

And Glory treads NVith solemn round. 

The bivouac of the Dead." , 

‘ *’j'^**” 

Here the dead of the war lie tof.M*th(-r m square plots Clofi^^^'j 
packed. This w'ay the Scneyali and Colonial ; there the. 

. ments by number. My soldier is sad, for we cannot fihH' ihe^ • 
^rave of the comrade he would honour. ‘ ' 
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It is hit(‘, and the 54 ray afternoon growb to dark. We must 
lay our violets on the mould, and leave there the intention with 
them. 

; November JW. -It is verj' high above the town, the wind- 
swept rock where stands the golden Kclgc dc la Garde, her golden 
‘ baby in her arms. Below her feet a signal station and a wireless 
. raise gaunt arms to help Iier guard her tower, and ward her ships 
as they go in and out. Day by <lay her sonorous voice sounds 
over the \\%atcrs, and echoes away to the distant hills. Always 
she keeps watch over the millions ol lier people, over the clustered 
roofs, over the sunny bay. over the islands, and the old 
Chateau dMf in tht harbour. Behind luu* llie Alj>s of the Sea 
.march down to meet the waters. 

To-day from her lorracc wall all is storrn-tossed cloud and 
. steel-gray sea ; one way a bit of sky crimsoning to sunset, the 
^ other the circling hills wrapped in veils oi mourning purple. The 
•day seems like a I'hild who has (tu‘( 1 until it can c ry no longer, 

; and finding at last nOiof, smiles through unclrjt‘d tears. 

The wind blows cold from tlu^ shoies of autumn as we 
write our cards on the terrace wall above the sea. For to write 
y cards to friends is the second thing to do under the shadow of 
Xa Reigc do Ja Gardi*. rifter one has prayed among the shadows 
of her aisles, for France, tor comrades, and for health again. 

' My soldier, who lo\es many, has many cards to write. He 
^ is not learricd at all, nor even well-educated, this wounded soldier. 
;;lt is not difficult to write French more correct than his. But 
'.neither I, nor anyone 1 know. (\in give to thoughts of sympathy 
and affection such warm and loving expression, such a vital and 
.glowing touch, as he <'au convey on half a picture postal card. 

, .The sun blazes crimson, setting above the black line of the 
‘ troopship waiting there across tlie bay to carry the English 
soldiers to Salonica, A tluc'ad of pink narrowly outlines the 
‘.shasdowy. eastern hills. And llu' wind is cold. It is more prii- 
.'dent\tp seek a cup of black coffee in the little, restaurant on the. 
^edge/K^t^thc cliff before descending to the fnnitulaire that slants 

to the levi'l of the street. 

Climbing the rough road to the Reigc de la Garde comes a. 
officer. . And just for a second, in the meeting, one seems ■ 
to .touch the living soul of the country, gracious, tender, sensi- 
' wpunded do not salute their officers, and^mjy^ . 
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soldier takes no notice of the "galons.” But the officer, seeing 
one who has bled for his country — and a woman who cares for 
him — salutes us, very gravely and gently, as one who. recog- 
nizes embodied before him the tragedy and the sorrow of his 
people. 


France. 


K. W, 
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THE TRUE BASIS OF PEACE. 


jVlAN is naturally relifjious, that is to say he tacitly concedes 
■ far greater importance to rc*ligion than lie is prepared to 
acknowledge — even far gre.iter than what he attaches to the 
most vital mundane affairs. Dilfereiuc s in r(‘spect of worldly 
matters do not gon(‘riilly alienate individuals and nations so much 
as differences in oreiul The iMily history ol the different peoples 
ol the world will indisputably bear this out. 'I'he early wars 
between natiems. evi ii the e<irly pejs<‘('nti()iis, have been mostly 
wars of crei'd - liave been crusades carrii'd on by a fanatic 
Christendom against ii heathen Islam, by a fanatic Islam against 
Kaforism, or by a f<iiiatic Brahminisni against an upstart 
'*Buddhism or Mletchaism. 

A laiiatic devotion to a ciced has thus a natural tendency to 
make the devotees a fighting people ; and this fighting attitude 
is softened and smoothed down only in two ways — first, by diving 
deep down into the religious truths establishing an indisputable 
unity in one common God and Father, and secondly, by deviating 
farther and farther from tlie path of God, ultimately materialising* 
.the naturally spiritual man. The result attained, however, is 
not the same : the loimer leads to the establishment of a world- 
!Vide, broad-based Chanty, irrespective of caste, creed and colour, 
'^wd the latter to the fosUTing of a spirit of greed, avarice and' 
*Wf-aggrandiscment, ultimately bursting again into flames and 
i$etting ablaze the whole world. Like its predecessors, the present 

g 'it^nic war is the natural outcome of the policy which Germany ^ 
afe^lohg pursued in the direction of materialising her people,! ‘ 
'They are now fai^iest from God, looking upon charity, Christians 
jthpugh. they profess to be, as weakness, and the divine sayings 
Spord ;Christ as utterances of a weak soul. So long, therefore;^ 

M ‘’if ''?i .<0*^ *v ' 4*; ■» . . j- . \ A '■ > 
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as this materialisation of the human soul will continue in any 
country, no permanent or effective poaro can be cjyected. 

In addition, therefore, to all Uk' safeguards that arc 
proposed‘as the basis of a lastiiii^ peace, Irom the materialistic 
point of view, the part religion pla\s in the life of man and in ■ * 
moxildiiig the destiny <»f the woild has al^o to bt' considered and 
given the first iinpoitance If tlie ins|)irations embodied in the 
Scriptures of th(* ditfcient creeds «md the injunctions laid down 
according to tliein be again given the eaiiu‘st consideration that . 
is their due, much may be expected towards tht‘ establishment of a 
lasting Pc'ace. To any unbuissed and earnest student of the 
different religious systems it must 1 kiv(‘ appeared that despite ' 
differem'cs in ontw iid obsiTvances and loriiuilities suiting the 
religious nvjiiin'meuts of tlie different peojilt s, th»* inner life of 
religion, as reveah'd in the inspired sayings of llu* vSe ripiures, is the 
same all the world over. A rigid and since -le altcunj*! at a realisa' 
lion of the hopes luld by tlu‘ Prophets canmd but c'leate a solid 
feeling of comradeslnp among the aiK'n^nt nations now peopling 
the world. They will feel llKunscdvcs as inemlxTs of one common 
brotherhood and gradiudly cs/ine to sink all differences arising 
whether from a blind devotion to (WkI or from the sjiirit of avarice, 
greed and sclf-aggrandisoment, w'hicli d<‘votion to matter has the 
leiidoncy to create. It attaelnng due imj)oitanci‘ to this, as should 
be done if pea^ c' we really want, the (lovernmc iits of the different 
countries may be persuaded to lay snti'i('i(‘n1 stiess upon the 
observance of tlu* injunctions laid down in thi; Scriptures, and 
also to inchidi* them in their (‘diicalioiial schemes, then alone, 
peace will be a reality. When tlune is (siincst talk of peace; ' 
the first item to Ix' insisted upon should be pracliral ediH'CAtion ;i|i 
along the lines of the Scriptures; and llie International Council^ v ' 
jealously guarding the various (laiises of the' Pisue Scheme shouttIV; 


be asked to see if any country violates tins scheme, and shQUl^);. 
also be empowert'd to enforce obedh nci* 1o it. 


The spirit of sell -aggrandisement that is now chiefly Germany 
vice and the seed of the present conflagration hiis been 
turn also the vice of the British, the French, and all the othej^T 
nations of the world. In course of time, however, either " 
sense prevailed or the harmful materialising tendency ' spemC.- 
itself out or became almost innocuous by continual use. ' 
the result was the long but sham peace that we had 
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«njoyed through the Balance of Power. If we allow ourselves 
to be again d^rifted helplessly along the old channels of peace, 
the result will be only a truce terminating in another huge carnage 
like the one that is now horrifying humanity. We should, 
therefore, move about with open eyes and struggle against the 
tendency of the flesh, and do our level best to follow, in life, the 
‘ wise sayings of the Prophets of Peace and Charity. 

Objections may be raised to this scheme by some on the 
ground that it will tend, if it be at all practicable, to enervate 
the nations. A critical study, howevtsr, of the sources of the spirit 
influencing the belligerents now will give us the best answer. 
The English, the French, the Germans — all are fighting and dying 
for their independence and national existence. But why are the 
' Indians laying down their lives so willingly on the European field 
•of battle ? Their loyally may prompt them to fight, the Govem- 
ment may even comix-l them to do so — but can any of these, 
loyalty to a foreign Goveniment or the compulsion of Government, 

. make a people die cheertuUy and for no interests of their 
own ? Certainly not. They are fighting for England, becaasc 
their loyalty has its foundation in their Scriptures, because they 
look npon English Rule in India as a divine dispensation and 
because their God has said to th<“m--aiid they sincerely believe 
Him — " The King is God in Man” ; and they are gladl^ facing 
death and dying because Hicy have faith in their Scriptures, 

■ because they firmly bolic-ve tliere is a fuller life beyond honourable 
'death. It is this religious spirit and sjiirilual hojK; which has 
infused a noble inspiration into them, making them meet death 
cheeriully and for no selfish end to serve as those w'ho have really 
yery large interests at stake. Ind(>ed, religion does not enervate a 
man; far from it. It raises man to the rank of gods, divested of 
, an the brutish propensities that may otherwise influence him. 

. , , . ..Turning our eyes in another direction, we also find that 
although many races have been swept off the face of the earth 
■‘.'^uith the shock of the powerful advent of Western civilisation, or 
;.-,\become merged in the conquering nation, the Hindus alone, over 
•lowborn many foreign invasions have swept, have managed to keep 
i^iatact' their integrity and individuality. To what is this special 
>^trcngth of the Hindus due ? Only a little reflection on their life, 
hopes and aspirations as welt as their manners and enstoms,. 
,’tnake:^f , dear beyond the shadow of a doubt that nothing.. 
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but their spirituality, nothing but their ineffaceable faith in the ,• 
sayings of their Scriptures, could have cnablcci them to withstand 
tlie shock of the violent clashes with materialism. 

It wll thus be seen that the Scriptures, if earnestly followed, 
instead of enervating, gives man an abimd.vneo of moral courage ' 
and strength. 


Naraingunge, Bctiga! 


K. K. <;«W(;ULEE 



A SONNET, 


Had you but loved me, even for an hour 
In all the years when hope compelled me wait. 

Had you but known that in you lay the power 
To mould and shape a soul’s eternal fate. 

Would you have thrown aside the work thus given 
To you alone, from moment of your birth. 

The task fore-thought and pre-ordained in Heaven, 
Aeons before we ever met on earth ? . 

But yet this work, unconscious, you began 
In spite of all your spuming of my love. 

Our souls were part of God’s eternal plan, 

Our ignorance but serves His Will to prove. 

'Twas you who set me on the Path, I know, ' 

But, ah ! my child, you might have helped Him sbfc'; 

T. U. G. LYELLi- 


Agra. 
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AFRICAN LETTERS. 

(('ontiniicd from our last number.) 

III. 

King Papacock ro iiis son in Africa. 

‘ God is good ! 

1 am hoping soon to uioive a loiter from yon saying how 
things are progiessing during niy absi'iire. 1 hope the Katomans 
are not on tJie war-i>atli; tiuy have been blood thirsty for some 
little time, and 1 know their King said, in rny lu'aring, he was 
longing for a ])ieee oi liunian (lesh 

Ah, my son, 1 remember tlic day before the missionaries 
'came, when J and my people relisla^d man-chops for breakfast. 
That nwinds me. Don’t let my \vift‘, Initlibus, get too familiar 
, with tlie missiomiry .she may want to eat him. 

• My thoughts, my son, have turned to these rnattcis because 
'•of a meeting I tiad attended. 

The other morning my I ulor came to me and said a lady most 
passionately desired the ]>leasnre of my accpiamtance. I was 
. highly flattered with this messagi* and consented to be introduced ; 
/aild when, latci, I was thinking of this strange desire, it struck 
] me the woman must be that bc'autiful creature who had referred . 
j, me to her papa. I presimtly hilt certain it must be, and was hot 
■^.a^d cold the whole day till the hour approached for the intro- 
induction. 

VE"' met with a disappointment. I'he woman was not my . 
v^lt^tmer — not yet even pretty. There were other ladies present, 
/|Bl;'pld and calling each other *' Sister Dear,'" and bowing and 
. tuii^iuig up their eyes to the ceiling of the room. 

-V, was soon to know, ray son, why the woman wanted; ; 
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** You are from Africa ? 5»lie said. 

Yes, that is my home. Tm a kinR there and my peoplo 
number many thousands. I have fitly wives--** 

My son, she interrupted me. 

“ Horrible/* she cru d. I inran,” sin? said, no doubt 
noticing that I looked angiy— " [mean, our dear minister, Mn 
Parsons, will talk to you about Ihal. !la ! heie ho comes.*' 

And — ha ! Redid rome. A fat ni<ui, nothing like the lean^ 
missionaries we gel in Afne i . 

T was introduced , and thou tin* ladv -they called her 
Sister Alltongue -said : 

This gontlemaii lieie is a king fioiu Afiira. lie will tell 
us about the people and llie need lor missionaries.'’ 

Of course. Ilial’s so,” said Mr. Parson-r. I thought he 
was suffering from a cold, ior his voice was nasal. ** You would 
like your people to be<(jme civilized- eli ^ ” 

I did not understand. I asked what lie meant by civilizt'd." 
Ho replied: 

All the good things wt havi‘ given you - taught you ? 

" 1 understand,” I inlcrriipled him. ” W<‘ have a 
missionary--” 

" You liave -good,” exelaimed Mr. Parsons. 

" 1 lalleluja/* cried the womim. 1 wonderi‘d wliy they "made 
all this noise. 

Do you know liim ? ” I asked 
They didn't, but Paisoiis said all ministers were brothers. 

“ Go on,” he continued. ” Tell us what ( ivilizatiou has done for 
you and, Sistc'i Mary,” turning to one ol the w’oinen, ”^tako; 
"•notes, the/ will be worth publishing in next month’s magaziiiOi^.^ 
our famous The Enlighlcnmcnl of the Heathen Nations,** .* L * 
“Well/* .aid 1, ” th(‘re oir we lil.< and things wo/. 

don't. For instauMg wc don’t want to kmnv about stars which^ 
have tails and others which have not; but we aie greatly obliged- 
to you for teaching us how to diink rum «ind whisky and — ** 

My son— Iheie was a terrible u])roai. Parsons cventltai|l^^ 
called out, ” J.et us .sing Hymn 5t)02. “Send the Hcathioij^ 
Brains.” • 

And they made an awful row. my son. f w'as glad Wtifenfl 
the singing was over. I could not catch the w'ords/'exQejgit^ 
, V teatheri nations ” occasionally, and when these words dccutt§d^^ 
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i£Jl eyes were turned on me. At length they stopped their noise, 

■ and Parsons said to me : 

“ My brother — it is evident we muot send more missionaries 
to Africa.” 

“ As far as my country is comerncd,” I told him, " our ' 
tastes have changed — wc are vegetarians ; but 1 know tlxe 
nations round about my country are complaining. They say 
that only ill-fed, tough and old missionaries arc sent, so if you 
intend doing a charitable act, despatch something young, plenty 
of meat on tlicm and ” 

Oh, what a howl, my son! 1 could not guess what the 
trouble was about. The man, Parsons, however, quietened them. 
My son, he possessed a wonderful influence— on the women, I 
(, • mean. He had to but hold up his bands and the mouths of the 
, women closed like traps. Parsons offered a prayer and then — 

• ,I believe he was referring to me — told the Sisters to deal charitably 
with their eiring brother — he knew not what was right, it was 
their duty to teach him. And when the Sisters crowded around 

' me f^r the purpose, 1 suppose, of teaching me, I told them 1 had 
•another engagement and must hurry away. 

" But first come and see the presents we arc sending the 
poor of this city,” said Parsons ; and I went with him to a 
side-table. 

• “ This is a jam-pot ; this a butter dish. How do you like 
'’. ■tins cruet-stand ? Are they not lovely ? ” 

" And arc these presents lor the poor ? ” I asked. 

” Yes, for the poor,” he replied, and I felt inclined to 
- sneeze, my son, his voice sounding so nasal. “ They have nothing 
‘to eat-r” 

” Ha 1 ” said I. ” ITiat is the reason why you are sending , 
i '^tly butter-pots and jam-dishes to put that nothing into. Would . 
fit not be better to send bread, butter and jam, even in paper ' 
•Vj^urcels ? " 

'■ K Another howl, my son, and I left hurriedly. 

■ ‘I was feeling hungry, my son, and being near a restaurant — 
J’ihjit is a house where they give you meals — if you pay for it — I told 

■ my Tutor I would like to enter. We went-in and sat down. There ' 
'Was at a table, near by, another man ; it was the Major whom, 

'. ,1 had mistaken for my charmer’s papa at the dance. He ' 
.i;‘¥ttcogni^d me Jind laughed. He is a good fellow ; quite charming. ' 
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1 asked him why he got angry that night. He told me that Ixe 
did not like women. ^ 

That is unnatural,” I said. 

“ The women are unnatural/' replied, and being pressed, 
told me his reasons for arriving at su( ii a conclusion. 

” It begins with the mother,” ho S4iid. ” Every woman 
tries to make her daughter a goddciss.’* 

” A goddess ? ” 

“ That’s if. We have more goddesj^es than tlie Romans or 
Greeks, only that the former have clothes on. and the latter lightly 
draped so that one ran see what they arc made of. The girls 
arc taught liow 1o walk, talk, drc'ss - especially dress. In your 
country you don’t worry about dress, I hoai ? ” 

” That's true ; our women — ” 

” Never mind. Here, in my country, if a girl thinks she is 
lacking anything, physically, to make her resemble a goddess, 
she pads.” 

” What is lhat ? ” 

”Oh.” he said, thinking a moment. ” sIk^ supplies defects 
with cotton-wool, anything in fact. I'liis artificial supplying of 
defects has the same result on the woman’s mind as her body — 
both become cranipoJ by violent contineincmt. And what 
happens then ? Both swell out in the wrong place. Take the mind — 
the woman smiles on the man she dislikes and looks cold on the 
man she loves. Thinks it the right thing to do— not to give 
the man the idea she is ready to accej^t him as soon as he proposes.” 

” Ah, Sir,” said I, ” surely all wom<'n are not like that ? ” 

” Not all — but it is <hfficult to ilet ermine. Perhaps you ^ro . ’ 
referring to some particular woman ? ” , / . 


He smiled as he asked the question. - 

^ I do. indeed,” 1 told him. ” I was thinking of the lady/;l 
whose father I mistook you to bo.” ' v; 

He laughed at that. , 

"Well, well,” he continued, " perhaps she is dijEEei:^^^' 
But — why are jmu so interested in her ? ” ' ‘ 

" I should like to marry her ? ” ? 

" Marry ? Good Lord ! ” he exclaimed. " English 
I mean people of note, seldom marry out of their conununitj^M 
But you might try. Now what can you offer her ? " ' * 'W’' 

"Offer her?” ; 
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. V Yes. No woman weds except for position or money, 
that is, if she is anybody." 

Well," I told him, “ I have many wives who will be her 
slaves ; she will have no work to do except milking the favourite 
cow, and — " 

He laughed so that I could not prot'ccd. 

" Great Scot," he at length exclaimed. " I'll burst — " and 
he laughed again. 

" Wliat s the cause of your merriment, friimd ? " I asked, 
growing impatient. 

"1 apologi.se," he .said. Ins red fine still twitching with 
the inclination to laugh again. "Slu 'll not consent to other 
wives — " 

" I'll get rid of them then , will send them to some people 
. near my Stale who will eat them up." 

"Eat them -ell? Oh - took lieic ! Its pin-money what 
our girls want." 

" And what's that ? " 

" An allowance to buy dresses." 

" Pah ! " I oxclaiined, " In my eountry tlie women wear 

"A haiulkcichiet. Yes, I know that. You might try, 
however, and see what she says " 

A ' He hid his f«ic(' m his liandkerduef. I think he laughed. 

: My son, 1 h<ive rcsnimsl my letter aitcT a bieak of a few 

:days. 1 forgot tliat 1 had lua posti'd it, being iiitere-»U'd in other 
..matters, all of which I will tell j^ou as I haye time. Imr the 
/.present I must mention that 1 had a second conversation with 
the Major, and a third a we ek latei. At the fenmor we discussed 
r^en as we did women at the rc\stauiant. lie was particularly * 
,'hardonmen he called " kiiuts " They overdress themselves, 
I'.Jhe^i^ape the belter classes In ev('iv manner jiossible and try 
9^d[ gerintQ the best clubs. 

" Do they ever succeed ? " I aske^d. 



-" Some do," he told me. " Those who have money 
buy — " 

"‘No, no. You must not cany away such ideas about our’ 


'i^ociety dubs. I know mcai, jealous of us, say as long as a man 
I entertain and spend freely at the bar, ho can get into the big , 
jJ, will admit there are all kinds of men in some of our clubs' ^ ' 
tabooed — perhaps better fellows than those i^ 

I'V f J- ' AiJjJiVrt ' -'I * .’*!*. 4. •"* 
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the clubs ; but you see they cannot keep up their positions — ^that 
is everything.” 

“ Then you admit that money Joes open the doors of clubs,” 

1 said, glad that I was able to find him slipping. 

" Not exactly. It is not only money, but women.” 

” You mean their daughters — ? ” 

” I see,” he interrupted me, ” I must explain before you; ‘ 
airive at conclusions, from your own reasoning, harmful to our.! 
society. Do you remember the girls I spoke to you about ? • 
Well, many of them who carry their “fashions” too far cannotj\; 
marry club people, and some of them arc also penniless. Well,-'' : 
they marry a knut. The knuts arc pleased, for they, some of .• 
them, get into society, and this is how it is done ; A knot’s ; 
wife introduces her husband to some man of influence. The knut 
fully understands that he must not object to his wife flirting with 
the man of influence. Tlic knut then follows him about like a dog, 
tringing and fawning. When the man of influence makes a silly 
joke, the knut laughs loud and long. Very often he is the only 
one that has seen the joke. He becomes a hanger-on — ^yct is happy, ' 
for he is a member of the club.” 

" It strikes me the knut is very silly,” I remarked. “ Where- 
comes in his pleasure ? ” 

“ Ha ! " exclaimed the Major, “ in snubbing bis old acquain- , 
tances. He doesn’t know them now, and he thinks they envy 
him ; but they don’t : they despise him .” 

My son, see to it tliat none of our people become knuts 
for rU crack their skulls if they do. ^ 


{To be Continued.) 


J. H, WILUKER. 


Lucknow. 
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WATCH-TOWERS. 


T AM no watcher in some lon< lv ?>p<'t far from the- 
^ haunts of men. or scimraied from tlie turmoil ol 
civilisation. It is not my lot, from the edge a cliff,, 
breaking sheer away at my fool, to strain eyes across the 
va.st eternally heaving ocean, striving to catch a glimpse 
"Of pas.sing ships, or to view the sun declining in a gold<‘n 
■ mist, or to note with tired and sleep\' vision the ruddy davn 
of another day -nay, rather in a dull and dusty suburb 
. from the vantage of a tirst-tloor window I gaxe out hour' by 
.hour across gardens and houses into the infinity beyond. 
And quite as easily as to one more fortunately situated the 
„'mystcr>" and the peaec of con tempi atifm is vouchsafed. 

-.r' Last evening just as the sable hues of night were begin- 


ning to, ^.shroud material objects from \iew, I saw thick. 
■ clouds gAthering iu the sky. Soon a breeze sprang up, at 
first intermittent and fitful, gradually gaining strength and. 
^iqpfitinuing in longer and hmger gusts until the blossom of 
the pear-tree outside my window threatened to fall for 
.^Iter to earth. Thunder, vague and distant, rumbled and 


Ta ’Streak of light flasliecl across the sky. I half wondered ‘ 
^ really lightning or the great electric’ 

flickering outside the Kinema theatre, a quarter 
Not long could I mistake it, as flash after ; 
;;fe^{^pye the darkness so \dvidly that it almost seemed;. 
a-!,gash, in the garment of night where it had be6n'/ 
quickly passed away, fpUowed Jb^^'rm^/ ^ 
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in heavy hurting drops which seemed to wound as it fell 
upon the young green vegetation. 

To-night it is utterly peaceful here, w’here humanity 
abounds and everything bespeaks the spoiling hand of 
man. The air is moisture-laden, occasionally the clouds 
make a spasmodic attempt to discliarge their waterjt 
burden. The noise of the trams and medor-buses readies 


my ears softened and rclincd by the groat peace which 
night always induces. The railway station too is close 
at hand, and I can hear the signals tall as the levers in the 
box arc moved controlling them, but the darkness has 
brought mystery and imagination to tlie forefront of the 
soul’s thought until the raucous sounds become a stimulant, 
bracing and unann»)ying. 

Why is man, especially primitive man, afraid of the 
dark? The great trees may assume fantastic, shapes, 
the hill, small and insignificant by day, may become a 
mighty mountain, massive and overwhelming by night, 
yet surely he knows, he realises concrete facts certainly 
enough not to fear — and yet we know he does. Perhaps 


it is th(! very peace which frightens and awes him. Dark-_ 
ness seems so substantial in itself that it makes the things 
we feel and touch unsubstantial. Perhaps in the face of 


the jreahty of darkness, the reality of tlic concrete becotnee; 
faint and distant. Or is it only at night that the spMtj 
and the things of the spirit actually live, while, in the'^liiw 
the hard, cold, material things have their being ?,' 

It may be thus that m the darkness civilib^'^lfil^^ 
regains a little of the awe and wonder he has Ipst^ ' 
be that after the grind of the factory, the 
v ofi&ce, the experiments of the laboratory, the 
seeking the great peace, as did the Buddha centtiri^^^^ 
jV^nds it most easily when the incessant rush of 
not, I .think, fanciful or far-fetched to: 
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of contemplation, of quiet thought, are necessary 
i for the proper development of individuality. By day 
we are one of a community, leading a common life directed 
towards a common purpose ; by night we let our soul forth 
to wander in waking dreams, in blessed reverie. 

A great pliilosopher has said that solitude is a necessity 
for the artist, that it is impossible to produce a work of art 
without it. And if for the artist and the philosopher a time 
of complete relaxation is essential, for us too, engulfed more 
nearly in the knock-about world, such hours are equally to 
be desired. It is not possible for each man to be an artist, 
but it is possible for each man to feel he might be an artist. 

To some it is given to watch always, even as the gods 
^ in Heaven survey the drama and comedy of life played out 
beneath them ; but to all striving humanity the need comes 
to cease awhile active participation, to summon the god- 
head in us merely to watch, to join the spectators and to 
view for a few moments the progress of the play. When 
again we descend into the arena, we carry with us something 
, of Olympian calm and serenity. 

' Let us, then, for the sake of humanity, for the sake 
, of our own souls, retire often to our watch-towers. 

I ^ 4 


• ' EVERARD G. GILBERT-COOPER. 

: London, . '■ 
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"THE ancient books of the Hindus recognise eight 
* peitnissible means of livelihood —teaching and reli- 
gious ministration, military service, agriculture, mechanical 
industries, commerce, usury, service and mendicancy. 
Like other occupational castes, the usurers had their guilds 
and the rules of their trade. They lent money either for 
interest, or to artisans and traders without interest, but 
on condition of their receiving a certain proportion of the 
profits. To prevent oppression the State could intervene, 
and the Sukraniti lays down that the amoimt of inteSrest 
should never exceed twice the principal, and " the king 
should protect the people from the compound rate of 
interest.” The share of the profits might reach one-half.. 
Whether all such rules were invariably enforced may be, 
doubted when it is remembered how the measure.6i 
‘ introduced by the British Government to check the evfl^ 
of usury in the early part of the last century were evaded| 
The utility of the savkar cannot be denied, 
has generally been an unpopular personage, PerhapS ih^i 
impopularity increased under the British Governments^; 
under the more scientific and effective administratipp'b^ 
. justice, the terms of a contract could be more stric^f 
' enforced, and until fetters were put upon the alienjStfc^S^i 
of kind, it could pass into the savkar’s; 

. contingency which was not likely to occur . ' 
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saleable value of . land \Vas. not very tempting and the 
consequences of unpopularity were often serious. Some 

■ of the old ndei's attempted to reduce the lawful rate of 
. interest to 9 or 10 per cent., but the success of these efforts 
.is doubtful. Mr. Kearinge says that at the present day in 
the Deklian, a land-holder may have to pay interest up 

■ to 24 .per cent, on a niorlgage secured on his land, and 
that any rate up to 100 ]ier cent, may be cliarged for loan‘d 
.on personal security ; while the Maolagan Committee on 
Co-operati(jn nieittion that in many places as much as 36, 
48 or 60 p(;r c('nt. is charged bj’ the* professional savkar. 
Notwithstanding the legi,.lation to restrict alienation of 

..‘land, the usuicr contimu's to be unjtopular, and the 
.laeutenant-Chn'crnor of the Punjab, m his speech on the 
outbreak of lawlessness in c<*rtain districts, nu'ntioned 
some time ago that one ol the Kivourit(* paslimes of the 
dacoitswasto loot nione\ -letu]ers and burn their account 
'..books; and the reason conid uol liave Ix*(mi merely that 
thek dacoits were Mahomedans and the str.’kars Hindus. 

. It is well known th;it in other countries the prejudice 
; against u.sur 5 ' was at one time so gn'at that strict rules 
.'against the taking (>t interest at all wtu’c fr.imed by the 
, early Christian and Mahomedan Churches ; and referring 
'to the rates of interest charged in the Hekhan at the 
..present daj’’, Mr. Keatinge remarks that ” when considcra- 
^i‘tion is paid to the risks ol losing the capital, to the trouble 
involved in collecting the interest, and to the personal 
•^-enmity which the money-lender often incurs, it may be 
doubted whether these rates arc excessive.” 

. ■ From the savkar' s point of view the rates charged by 
-'^jilSm may not be excessive, but that the popular feeling is 
‘d&erwise is clear not mercl}^ from the usurer's unpopulihity, 
'-'.-but from the attempts made by rulers like Nana Fadnavis . 
to Ic^p down the rates by the intervention of the State. , 
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It is probable, howfever, tliat the tendency iii most places 
is towards a gradual reduction of the interest at one time 
charged b5^ usurers, and this tendency may be attributed 
to several causes. The Government has introduced various 
remedial measures. It advanct's lt.>ans to cultivators ; 
it has opened Post Office Savings Banks ; it has from time 
to time amended (ho law relating to dc'ht ; i t has introduced 
legislation dealing with the alienation ot land and the settle- 
ment of the debtor’s obligations. 'I'he attitude of the' 
judiciary, coupled wnth the n'duotion of risk, as compared 
with foniK'r liinc.-s, must have induced the money-lender 
to adojit a p(ilicy of progressive, tliongh uo1 absolute, 
leniency. Above all, 1 am inclined to think that the 
appearance of tlu; educated man in the th'.ld has had some 
influence in toning down the liarshcr ieatures of usuiy. 
His intlucncc has been ilirect and imlins't, individual and 
collective ; tliougb perhaps not as pronounced as could 
be desired, it doservi's t() bo mentioned among the factors 
which have produced the tendeney towards improvement. 
It is true that as ji lawyer, and as a sjiokesinau of tlie money- 
lending classi's, In- opposed h'gislation wliieh would interfere 
with frecdf)m of contract, and indeed he laid himself open to 
the suspicion that he was not altogether disinterested. 
Many law)'’ors,i)ublic servants, and other educated men ap- 

• preciatc the advantages of lending on the security of land 
, and of becoming ab.scntee landlords. The legislation to 

prevent the passage of land from agriculturists 
to non-agiiculturists affected them, and the oppori-^ 
tion w’as liable to uncharitable construction. Butv 
while the educated classes may not, as a rule, haVj^'i 
lent their support to State intervention in 
particular manner and for the ]>articular purpose,,; 

.hard to believe that their transactions have not beetf 

• tinguishable from those of professional savkars, 
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their example has had no influence on the current rates of 
interest. The banks started and conducted by educated 
men generally charge a lower rate of interest than would 
be accepted by most savkars, and individually, too, the 
educated man would be less exacting than the professional 
usurer. Perhaps the educated man would insist upon better 
security and would seldom lend on mere pt*rsonal security 
to strangers. He has not the time to watch the movements 
and the dealings of the debtor and he would not be inclined 
to take hnnecessary risks. 1 1 may perhaps be admitted that 
where money has to be lent tm personal security, he docs 
not compete with the savkar and his direct influence is 
nU. But there must be some relation between the interest 


pharged on secured and on unsecured loans, between loans on 
the security of land and those on the .security of moveable 
. ' property, and whatever factor! nil inmces the interest ins- one 
class of transactions must tend to produce a beneficial effect 
• on the other class. . The Maclagan Committee were informed 
.that “ in some places ample money could be borrowed 
,.^,from local money-lenders at 8 or 9 per cent, per annum or 
i even at lower rates.” It may be worth inquiring 
’.!,>vhether in such places the professional savkar has so much 
■‘'.money, and the local agriculturists are prosperous enough 
‘' to want so little from him, that ho is obliged to charge 
, ..low rates, or whether he has also to compete with other • 
; monied men. In many places the wealthier land-owners , 
. lend to the poorer agriculturists, and the professional 
usurer has to comjiete with them. 

..Notwithstanding the remedial measures devised by 
V. Government, the rapid growth of communications, the rise ' 
.,of banks, the influence of education, and other factors. 


was fo|^d some years ago that “ the economic condition ‘ 
■' of 'the j^sants had not been progressing, that indebtedness ■ 
;liad te^^ to increase, and that usury was still rampant,”! , 
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and in Lord Curzon’s time the Government decided to- 
inaugurate and assist the co-operative movement. If 
aims at other advantages lx*sidcs securing cheap loans, 
but in the present circumstances of the agricultural and 
other poorer classes, they have appreciated cheap loans. , 
better than any other btmcfit. Anyhow, this article will 
refer only to the part played, or that may be played, by 
educated men in providing the capital which was at one time; 
supplied mostly by the professional usurer. While most 
co-operative societies aim at facilitating agricultural' 
credit, some are iron-agricultural and non-credit societies.. 
Educated men individually lend more freely to the latter ' 
than to the former class, and indeed a h‘.w societies are- 
composed of educated members. The idea of depositing 
in a bank is novel among the agricultural classes, and only 
18 per cent, of the working capital of the agricultural 
societies registered in all India consists of deposits. Though 
educated investors may lend to the primary societies, it is 
chiefly through the Central Banks that they seem to be- 
providing capital to the agriculturists at present ; and the 
Maclagan Committee recommend that the primary agri-- 
cultural societies should make no attempt to draw deposits, 
from an outside clientele which would naturally send'itsi, 
funds to Central Banks. Thanks to the machinery pro;' 
vided by Government, this kind of investment is quite-,: 
safe ; and whereas the Government provoked the wrath of;, 
the educated investor when it proposed to restrict alienatio^if^ 
of land by agriculturists, it has earned the gratitude 
the educated classes by starting the co-operative moveiq^liQ 
and providing an outlet for safe and fairly remuncrafi^^ 
■investment of their funds. The loans and deposiijr*^ 
by the Central Banks — not to speak of the money 
in shares— amount at present to a crorcandthree-qi;iai$^B 
and we are told that they arc chiefly derived from, nroiS 
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fessional men, landowners of a medium status, and other 
.sections of the middle classes." Compared with the 
deposits held by Joint Stock Banks, which amount to 96 
, cirorcs, the funds tapped by the co-operative movement 
■ are small, but already the question has been raised whether 
. the co-operative Central Banks may not some day compete 
with the Joint Stock Banks. Better luck to educated 
investors throuf^h both has yet to c.ome. 

The period which witnessed the rise; of the co-operative 
movement synchronised willi a {fcm'ral outburst of the 
patriotic and ])hilanthiopie sentimcirt in the land, and the 
idea of social service bej^an U* ajipcal to the imagination 
‘ of the educated classes, l^csides tlu' honorary organisers 
•\Vho help the Ri'gistrar ot ( o-op(>rativ(‘ ('rodit Societies, 

, .and who do not tala’ part in mgamsetl social service of any 
■ -Otlier kind, educated uk'u ha\’e begun to promote cu-opeia- 
tion by way of discharging the duiios ot " Servants of 
.India" and "Social Servaut.s.” As .such they need not 
■ -pe •moncy-lcnclors, but another offshoot of the same move- 
.ment may take the shajie of Debt Redemption Societies. 
\:Ji poor artisan or f)porative who wants to borrow from such 
. ‘ 4 society need in it ben »mo a member of it , but may approach 
' it just as ho apjiroaclu’s .a uti'kar : only he will obtain a 
.‘.loan on much more favourable terms. The lenders, who 
■'compose the society, take the same risks as the savkar, • 

: they do not ask for better security, and would be content 
...yr'ith personal security in ajipropriato cases, but iiotwith- 
Standing the risks, they supply loans at low rates of 
l inferest as a matter of service to the poor. This movement ' 
^.'is still m its infancy, as the social service movepient itself is, 
.r^d its. success and spread will no doubt depend upon the 
‘ immber of self-sacrificing individuals who come forward 
.to work amongst the poor. Experience seems to have * 
, 4howjtt that the poor artisan or operative is, as a nUe, honest 
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and has no intention of cheating his creditor; ■ On t& other 
hand, he remains grateful to the benefactor who grants him 
cheap loans, and the perccntag<j of ihc honest among the 
poor and the needy wluj work for their bread is sufficiently 
large to ensure the success of debt -redemption societies 
worked on the principle of social service. They may begin ■ 
by helping to redeem the debts due to uMirious savkars', 
but if the benefit cc'iifcrred by them should be penuanent, 
they would have to lend to persons who have not yet 
become indebted. iMoney-letiding social s<'rvants would not 
become unpoinilar . they may. on the othi-.r hand, relieve 
money-lending from tlie odium which has betm attached 
to it in the past. 
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THE WHITE OLEANDER. 

(A MALAYAN STORY.) 

•* yV/HEN the white oleander blossoms Ah Moh will be a bride." 

W The saying had well-nigh passed into a proverb among 
■the girls at the Chinese Refuge, for both contingencies in their 
^.opinion were so utterly unlikely. 

' Ah Moh had been at the Refuge three years now, and always 
. when her countrymen came to choose themselves wives, she was 
! passed over in favour of some brawny creature, who would have 
, made two of the slender shrinking girl, waiting helplessly at the 
/ 'end of the long queue of excited females on inspection days. 

• . They made use of wiles, to which Ah Moh could never bring 
■'"herself to stoop, in order to attract the roving attention of a 
'-possible husband. 

“ How handsome he is ! ’’ they would murmur, nodding 
:-'thcir sleek, well-oiled black heads, and some of the most venture* 

;■ some would take hold of the man’s coat, and try to draw atten- 
..'tion to their own superabundant charms. 

V •' In Ah Moh’s opinion this was not playing the game. S/te 
j always waited modestly with downcast eyes, and a slight pink 
; ’'dBush over-spreading the pale yellow of her skin — ^waited until 
;i»w in utter hopelessness. 

The case of the white oleander was almost as bad. It was 
'miserable specimen : dwarfed, with sere yellow leaves, which 
(gardener) had wished to destroy a long time ago, but 
*5, Ah Hiroh'had begged to keep it, saying that though there were' 

' ^ipli^ty of pink oleanders in the compound, white ones were rare. , 
;,'Ah<i,‘so.she had watched and cared for it, in spite of the ridicule: 
■’.wM;Ch had 'been heaped upon her, till at last her patience had ', 
ibe^ rewarded, and a tiny bud had struggled slowly to maturity* . 
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Ah Moh knew now that he would comei the long-expected 
mate, and her heart beat nearly to suffocation under the blue 
cotton coat, as she was pushed and joslled into her usual plkce 
<it the end of the row. 

" It’s Ah Moh’s tuni to-day,” screamed one fat girl, ” if 
anyone can be found to want such a puny little creature. She's 
waited long enough too.” 

Ah Moh heeded not their taunts — her thoughts were far 
away — ^and she hardly stirred when scveial of her companions 
were chosen and went away, casting triumphant glances behind 
them. 

He was nothing much to look at, the quiet elderly Chinaman 
who walked quickly down the line and stopped in front of Ah 
Moh, but the girl knew at once that he was to be trusted, and 
.a delicious little thrill ran through her when he took her hand, 
and said, “ 1 will take this little one.” 

Of the subsequent proceedings — the packing ot her modc.st 
trousseau, the short marriage service at the Chinese Protectorate, 
and the embarkation on board a steamer bound for Port Swetten- 
ham (this last alone a novel and terrifying experience) — Ah Moh 
remembered very little ; she seemed wrapped in a rose-coloured 
haze, and no outward circumstances had power to move her. • 

Her new husband, Ah Poon, was the owner of a shophousc 
in a small Malay village not lar from Kuala Lumpur. To Ah 
Moh^ brought up on lines of the strictest economy, the place seemed 
•a palace. She. was never tired of arranging the wares to better 
advantage — ^the. quaint beaten silver Malay bowls, rcd-gold 
krosangs (brooches) and chains, and green jade ornaments, . in 
the dark dusty interior, and the piles of brightly-hued fruity 
golden bananas, grey -green custard apples, huge jackfruit, and 
evil-smelling durians on the stall outside — for Ah Poon's shop^ 
being the only one, had a monopoly of every kind of goods. 

Every day, like a dutiful wife. Ah Moh swept out the $hd]^; 
house, prepared the ” chow ” — a great bowl of rice set ofI„,^ 
pieces of dried fish — for herself and her spouse, attended to' tM 
- wants of customers, chiefly Malay, and set out the little bdfjtr^ 
<of food in front of the ancestral tablets. 

The white oleander, w’hich she had brought with her, drool^ 
in a comer of the verandah, and day by day. Ah Moh 
it anmoxisly, for an unspoken thought obsessed her;-*4f 
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..would blossom once more, perhaps she would have a son to lay,* 
. in Ah Poou's arms, 

* She burnl many paper prayers before the ancestral shrine, 
and when Ah Poon’s father died in far-off China she religiously 
' .helped him carry out all the riles for the dead, and stuck strips 
of white paper across the only picture and looking-glass in tlui 
house — to no jmrjiose, the white oleander looked more sickly, 
than ever, and her heart’s desire remained as unattainable. 

To have a son to worship at his shrine, and see that his 
spirit lacks tor nothing m Iht' future life, is the whole duty of a 
Chinaman, and as the days passed by and her hope remained 
■ tii^fulfilled. Ah Moh silently wondcreil that her grave courteous 
‘husband did nut revile, her. His kindness only strengthened 
. the chain whith bound them together ; she felt her whole soul 
..going out to him in love ami worship. 

Then the unexpeited happenecl. 

The wliiti' oleamkr blossonusl again, and with tears of 
thankfulness in her eyis Ah Moh cradled her first-born son, quaint 
scrap of humanity that he w;is, in lu r arms, 
f. . Ah Poon’s delight knew no bounds, and it wtis evident as 
' time went on that tlie newemner was in gre.it danger of being 
spoile-d. Nothing was tno good lor him. He played with all 
’the most precious thmes in the shop . was carried shoulder high 
-.by his adoring lather, and iollowed his mother about her house- 
work like a little dog, (lad in one cotton garment ; his embryo 
pigtail, braided with red. Hopping uj) and dowm on his shaven 
crowtn. 

Ah Moh, when she looked at him, could hardly believe that^ 
•this wonderful thing rvas indeed theiis, and in her ignorant way 
she sought to thank the Giver, and drcade,d lest by tany unforeseen 
.chwee their treasure bo reft from them. 

y "'Mother-love is strong, but the ties which bound Ah Moh 
j'to her husband were stronger still. 

•.One day the elder Ah Poon had gone alone into Kuala Lumpur 
j&A business connected with the shop, intending to be home before 
b^.ef Eastern twilight had fallen. 

*' V'i It/ was already several hours after sunset ; still he did not , 
come,' and Ah Moh wandered disconsolately about the shophouse,. . 
her agitation betraying itself in every movement. Even the sight 





pleasure. Once or twice she wandered out into the roadway, 
trying to pierce the impenetrable blackness of the moonles.* 
night. 

Kelurniug from one of those exmirsions she paused in the 
verandah, and the light of the ton'll she c.m-ied fell full on the. 
oleander, m blos.soni onre more. Absent- inituledly Ah Mob' 
picked the pure white bud, and lastened it willi the help of a gold 
pin into the tight knnl of her hair. 

A sound <)l voices caught her ear. and she paused to listen, 
to tw’O Malays, who passed at that inomiiil down the road. 

“ Si piidang, sayest thou ? ” • 

" Yea, verily, ho was seen on the Kuala Lumpur road, and' 
hath carried away an old frogcatcher as he was returning home, 
late two evenings ago.” 

” Pnay Allah !" rejoined the other piouslv, "that the orang 
pitfeh (white men) will come with tlu'ir lire guii-s and rid us of the 
pest, for venly no man’s iite is safe, ” ami so sayin]^ they 
passed on. 

The Malays hold their enemy, tlie tiger, in .such dread that 
they will never willingly speak his natno ; ” si pudaiig '* (lie of 
the hairy face) being the euplieniistic title omployod. 

The effet t of this conversiition on Ah Moh was electrical. 


Without a singlo backward glance at her slcejiing boy or the 
little home where she had been so happy, she hobbled away in 
the direction of Kuala Lumpur as fast as hei tightly hoimd feet 
in their embroidered shoos wonhl h't her. Nearly out of Her 
mind with tear and anxiety, Ah Moh si niggled bravely along,' 
the one thought burning like fire in her brum being to warn her 
‘ husband. V 

Would she be in time ? J'’ 


Perhaps already he had been torn in pieces by tliii tigerj an^ 
she would never sec his kind grave face again. , , 

A great sob shook her at the thought, anti she shranic.baej!^ 
in terror when a flying-fox brushed past her in ,the darfea^^' 
,.Mosquit’oes stung her unmercifully, and her overwroogh$'iJilr^i^ 
' -'.was half maddened by the monotonous cry of the 
. and the clack-clack of the nightjar, which is like 
'on ice. 

Suddenly she stopped, warned by some instinct 
. but it. was too late — two green lights flamed out pt 
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-and the tragedy was over before its victim well knew what had 
happened. 

Ah blob’s pitiful epitaph duly appeared in the Malay 
' Mail — " A young Chinese woman was carried away by a tiger 
late last night at the tenth milestone on the Bukit Panjang road ; 
the tragedy being heightened by the fact that her husband was 
-detained in Kuala Lumpur by the police in connection with a 
raid on a Chinese gaming-house. There can be little doubt that 
the young wife sacrificed her life in a vain attempt to find her 
-erring spouse.” 


('.WEN miADDELL. 

England. 
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THE SILVER LINK 

A socio-ri:l[(;i()us stokv. 


(Concluded from our laU /ssiti’.) . , 

CUAPTICR IV. 

Tin: Kaklv C AKKr.k. 

ALUTATION to tlioo, fatlu-i," haul Hari. " How is dear 
O mothor ? ” 

'* Hari, my own. ICvoiybody is wvH. Jlow f.iies it with 
thee ? ” 

“ Admirably, f.dlu r. I have K<>t a b' allliy body and, thanles 
to Swamiji, a Iwalthv mind as well.” 

“ Well, Hari, so you will Iv* Rotni; to selioid very shortly. May 
5 'our career be worthy of vour faniilv and yoni rountiy ! But tell 
me one thin;’,, what is to be donf* with Sw.'miji ^ JJe has taken 
so much pains over you and taiu-bl V'-u so well that it i.s nothing 
but lank ingratitude not to Ju'lp hmi. You know he is hard* 
pressed, but be will not arcejy a penny Irom me.” 

” Father, let the subject drop, for ! h ive sounded hini oh 
afiair long ago, and Ut me .is.sur<' you llisl even if the twO^pblll^ 
walk half way to meet e.uh olbor, Sw'amiji will , not a'<xep^| 
anything. Ho said to me once • “ C.in 1 li.irti-r my 
for a handful of silver .■* f (.'imol a<-< ept anything for tciaettjiK^ 
•yon, for you know it is a saeied dut v, and if you tread the ttarih^ 
path of virtue 1 shall considei mj’self amply paid.” ' 

“So be it,” said the fatlur, “and may the fltroo 
.and thirty-three million gods watch over him and 
my boy. Go with a dean conscienee and <'omo backi'^ih^jiSife 
equally untarnished one.” 
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' Talking of dean conscience, father, may 1 remove a load 

frdrn my mind ? Piyari, you know, arid I 

/.t V" i understand, my boy, and I shall be happy to own her as 
■’ mine, but all in good time. If ton years hcntc you come to me 
•".‘for permission, you shall have it from mv heart.'* 

In good tim(‘ and under pn^ntious stars, Hari was sent 
to th<i neighbcmring station of Almm-a io prosi-cute his studies. 

' Rama was advised by some to liave his son admitted in the mis- 
sionary institution tliove, but lie diil not at all appnw of the 
suggestion for reasons ul Ids own, and siMit Han to the ('rovernment 
• school! The boy started Jiis ai adiuni^'a! < areer mulor very 
favourable auspices and, as wiLbe s(‘en. hr snceeeded well in it. 
Hari was alway*^ tlu* pet of the da^s e.iid his uiral training 
vVery soon made him a si^ntsmau as \\t 11. He was a-- alert in the 
>\class-room as in the j'l'u^'.uiniid. It so happeni‘d that C handan's 
ysoni Gangoli. W'as in ilu‘ middh' * lass, when llviri joined 
/the lower class. But Han had an unusually go(»d Itaming and 
, so in no time he eanui up to (iaiigoli's (lass, .\sjheir fathers 
\nWere friends, these two also became last friench (huigoli 

■'.was not sliaip in Ins siu<lu\s, llunigh a good sportsman, and wgis 
■*. given to putting on (('»ppish airs. Han was ol a very simple 
nature ; plain living and high thinking —that v\as what he had 
;Teamt from vSwamiji. The good iioint :il)*»iit Han was lliat Ik.* 
V iiever missed his class leisures, so he rmnaiiu'd the iavomire of his 
r 'masters, while Gangeli wais not thought so wvU oi. SIc»w- and 
;■ 'silent as the ocean marches on its ('oiirse. so do the dav- of onc’,s 
life glide away, and veiy soon the time came when I'lari was in 
; the Matriculation ('lass. Here he had to make a ch(>h( bc+ween 
/'•scjhooHcaving and Matri« ulatnm, and lu* wisely decided on the* 
Tatter course, s(' that lu* had to leave the rio\ernmeiit school and 
. "join' ithc local missionar\ institution. It is uufoi lunate that 

Goyemmenl creates xuilv tliosi* institutions which turn out 

' ^erfo. This stunts tlic growth of mind and brings 

^];^.iclisc6ntentmcnt. J^nt ihc (ioveminent’s action is not wholly 
;vi;^nips?tifiablc^ particularly wfieii it sees that huge investments, 
‘ ix education are sad lailures. Men with imi'versity 
^ctions, with but few i vceptions, go in for derkships— a kind 

ork , that can be l arrieci out with satisfaction by 

^ who have had the smattering ot the three R*s. There is no ‘ 
"im^l/Jife in India and everybody wiio is anybody goes in 
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for Government servioo, Tho Govojnmont rannot employ all . 
of them, with the. result that lhei\ disrnntenln^ont, ^ndians. 
ate tlicmselvos to blamo for this uiili>iUia,jie stale ol atfairs.' 

Like the provtnbial boll from ihr blue, ILiri .qol throngli his- 
Matriculation examination ai llie \4'i\ lirsi attempt. f'Jofore' 
procecdiim for his luj^her edin ation lie \\i nl ^o Ins villai»e. Hicre 
he found the air snnhari;i<l with inln'Mie, Kainiita was bent, 
on rninint^ iamilv. It Iluae \va^ tii»\bod\ o\ the village.' 

W'ho eulotosed K.nn]da, that was Ua, IkiIliiIii.. I his-inliniacy; 
did not ilaii, tlioni;!! in In. h* nt oi he,nis ho could 

hardly :is''nbe anv umsoo hii Ins n'.eninnan 

Piyari was eav and (dieeihil llaii ]ui(l In-. ies]>eets tci her, 
as In' moeJan^^lv n-»<‘<l t‘‘tni Ins msiK Ihil h»' lound that his 
visits, thoiiidi a SOUP e (d ]»l(Msiire lo lh\an, v.« le not wihonm to 
Piy.iri’s parents, llaii had t(» ;4o to a itdle.'a* fai oil, and there 
was very ht i i<‘ i lianee of his ( <5iniP'; I\n ], to t lu* \ illae.o tor \ ears, as 
In’s jxnrcmts wen* in tiie foiest othninx piase^s : so Ik took a loving 
h'avo of Swonnji and ollims (lan.Ljoh did not get llnongh tho 
S''hool-leavmg examination, stj he beiam^'a jnc'hssiomil sports- 
man. He used to while <iWtiY his lime in pLivm.g games. A> he grow 
older, ho roulraetc'd the fast habits ol his talln'i .iml so vi ry soon 
brought his edueatioual cans i to a iMtlun nnsut cessful close. 
Now (iangidi liapjieneil to he tin- tnilv man in the (ilv near tho 
\illag4* who was in tmidi with Han. and Man luul told his 
rJuini hi.s tlre.im, as Ik talk'd Ins love lor Pnaii. K.imjda know 
all this and, as lie W'as pjitKiiUr that lli*' iep(»its of his actions, 
should not reach JIari at pn-sent, he, lika a wj 1\ man, feigned': 
friendsliif) for t»aiigoh, and ( lungoli, heme a nitin ol weak princi- 


*plcs, fell into the snare. ‘ / V 

Altliouph Kampta had tine*' wi\es aln'adv he had eoncoiyed\ 
a passion foi Pixan, lor w.i- nut Pivan m aiing Ikt seventh year/; 
old eiioiigli to hi‘ a hnde ai'rordiug to the lehgious books ? 


were m<iny leason-i that j 
Idrst and foremod w^'ls 
' was a good girl, a rustic' 
Kampta know that 
tance must follow', lor R: 
he was settled in his vill: 
in this country, cow^ards 
kicks, when outside their 


actuated Kampta lo tix his choice on hci;*,;5 
Harrs liumiliaiion, and second. iPiyAifi 
daisy of ex«*c‘piional charms* /■ ,/ 
he had only make lliCMiffer and 
aj Ikdiadur daie not 
age. Men oi Kampta's type 
in and out. I hey would verily 
groove, but wdthin their 
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pose as the louls ol all they survey. Kampta made the offer and 
, Raj Bahadur accepted it. 

' The lieroine of the life-drama was not even consulted. To be 
‘ married to a man old enough to ])i* her father is a cursti indeed, 
but it is the current coin in the realm of Indian matrimony. News 
of this never r(‘ached Hari. He was weaving his own web and 
building castles in the air. while Ins heail was being silently and 
steadily cruslied bv Kampta. Gangoli, like a sneak, kept his 
mouth shut on this subject. Swamiji km w of all thc^e under- 
hand tactits, but he was powerless to opjiosc tlusn, for who can 
beard the lord ot the village ? Ami ot loiirse Sw’amiji did not 
think fit to write tu Tlari as it would have spoiled his career and 
done no good 

So time rolled on and soon btrame Kampta's wife at 

the age of sweet sevin , sevtm and sev* iit<*eji are just the same 
thing in the matrimonial Code of India, though <ldfcn'nt in the 
Shakesperian cocU*. 

Hari w^as in his third <'olleg.e yrai wlum tin-, m-ws reached 
him. He WMS rooted to the .^pot, and Ihmk as much as 
iie might, lie (ould noi grasp the truth that Piyari w^as 
^another mans w’ilc, and that mo ol Kampta s. Misfor- 
tunes never come singly. V'l rv boon the tragic new's of 

' tJ.c death cd his dear motlu*r < ame, tind he had to 
hurry home. He louiul his lather also in the last stage. The 
; usceiic mode ol living was m»l suited to Ins ronstitiilion, whaUiver 
^ it may have domi loi liis soul. But this last stroke ol misfortune 
^ did not disturb his peat e and he ( onilorlc‘d Hari by saying, “ Why 
. do you make such a fuss ? here is nothing to fret about. Shc^ 

: was my wife and clearly ! loved her. True to me she was. Her 
t bme had come and tluac was nolhuig tluit ctiuld prevent her going, 

. . jipu know that malu i iiidestriu tibU-, and yc'U know^ also that 
; , birth is followed by cie:itli, and that whicli is born must die. 
Pcath is only the negatu'ii ot hie, r essatiem ol all the vital forces. 

it does not folhiw ii(»m tins that death implies destruction, 
dead, you say ; 1 say she* lives. It may be a delusion’ 
v^only, and it is hard to solve this problem from a purely material 
of yiew, but 1 Juivi* done it to some extent. Now from the 
point of view, I can make il still dearer to 55011. The,, 
have dissected the organisms and have tried to explain^ 
.vital lojrce that keeps the body going, and have failed^ 
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conipletely because they tried to give a one-sided oxplahalloii, 
keeping the spiritiud side apart. In living things there is an 
invisible, divine power bcv<»iul de^'^ec tion, r»nd it is this thing that 
keeps the system going. U is lem hy the Almighty (and not 
even the almighty dollars <\tn buy it ) h»i n d(Minite period and when 
its course li, mn it taken back and put to (*thor use. This 
d'vine powc'i is known by vari«»ns naiiu-^, chiel iiiiiong which is 
Nml : It is the " 1 ” in " you.” As long as tiuTO is this’ 
“ I," so long c \erythnig lemam *, but s )on .» , it e, gone, every- 
tliing must ( (sise. d ins .spiritual ]>lnlnsoieiie nnd blessed arc' 
tliey who have mastered it As long as tilin' was tins ” I *' in 
that clay, -’he wa'. :uv wile and mother, bat a«. soon as that ' 
** I ” lied, she be-.anu' *i luMp ot JunI , riothiog to \'eu and nolh- 
iiig to me. Her t onnsc' \va , run and her lions .ne hi*ie ir) guide 
us. Those actions, tlie ^woihict ot the n<‘ver-( <.• isicig c-vokition of 
” r,” arc^ ours arut may you inolit by them ! *’ Mari wondered at 
his falhei’s wisdom whuh lie attributed lo ins hte of meditation. 
Very soon Rama iollowi'd Ins wih', and the ” I ” in both mingled 
in one, so at legist Hie village^ people^ said, <md it may have boon 
true, tor the truly gn<ii an* nevc*r born twiiv. They attain 
Nirvana in one Jib -('ych'. ILni wms Iatlu*ilc*ss and motherless 
within a few days. 'I lie priests stpieived money out of tfari to 
their till, and tlu ii uliandonetl him Ic* Ins lat(* Swami stood by 
ilari and told Ihiu many ihings, but Han did not giasp thean, 
and Swami kn<‘w lli/J {hes<* imsfortvnes had not taught Ilari the 
right lesson ; ini.ti'ad, th w iiad made him bitter and obdurate. 

“ (jo and join the colh*gi , Ilari.” j-.aid Swami. 

1 have done w'ilh it, Sir.” 

• ” For shann*. Han. Farn iiaiiu^ and \vc*akh. Do not sink‘* 

low." 

« I i 

“ Fur wliuiii, fur w'lKJin, Sit ?” uNcinintt <1 fl.in, as tears x^clbid;', 
■up in hi*! ej'ts. ■ ' ■ 

Swami slttvitK back , lu- kiu-w tiic nitsloi tunes' fbat -Uad'' 
fallen to his lot . He knew that though time would lessen 
' of his parents’ loss, it wtmld augment I»i-> sorrow for Piyari's^^»,f!'ff 
" Go home, Ilari, we sli.ill discuss tlw' matter later.”' '“'■‘.'■“■Sji 
” Home you say, Sir. 1 have none, and there shall be 
this village where that satan K.impta reigns. Lord, hbvtr 
he is. Is it that \Vrong shall triumpli over right, iniquit;^KC^i^ 
. jgood acts, that this world has been created ? If ■victory 
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attainted llius, wliv did you. Sir, give me a wrong lesson ? Lof»k. 

' at (iiingoli, Ik'W Ik* d<‘(cived rno and \iolat<*d niy trust, but still 
he is Ijapj)',' aiid llic f>i\iin‘ Ti»d lias fjlkii li;'htly un his head while 
it hn-i I in<‘/* 

* \ou .lu*, li.Lii, ii lia^ broken \oi» but not bent yon, 

’ wiiiie It ]ms lieiit tlicin .ukI soon lht*\ will br broken. Like 
.ceiiienied ljiin.i;s ibev <\h* weak and brittle, and tlie first W'ind 
will eiL-,t tliern adult. Mind, tlir Ir ,snn tlial I laiifdit you was the 
oiU‘ wliuh yonr p.nenis had nn idcati'd in \ou. and thi-v were far 
better peo[J< than Kain j)ia and < i4Uig(»li. KNnnenibi r tlu‘ ways of 
Proviilence «u'e inarntabn- What is in stoje lor them, no one 
know's." Han n'lraud Iik steps tow irds Ra) r>alia(lnr’'^ house, 
Uaj l>aliculnr WMs not tin '.aine !•» him imw. i laae was a time 
when Rciina S4iv< <1 1 , 1 ^ h(»noiu 4ind did wh.a oiii‘ would not havv 
•done ('veil for his owii ile>}i and hloml, hut ilien that linie w'a- 
gone. Jit' was now lln'latliM ol K.iin|'i.»’‘. wilt*, tunl. iiiMit'over, 
inisl(n*t nnt‘ hadde’li hai iil\ wall 

*' ^Julutatnin to diet*. I\.*| Ualnnliii < .in i st‘o Pivau " *' 

‘/Nay, Jl.ni, sl'e is 4lUol||<*rs Wlh’ Om >rll;^lnll foibids 

came (h<‘ < mi lepls A mil ol a‘\<‘n iiol to he st‘eii hv tin 
^fnend ol her < hiUlleMid i Wlnit 4 I sti.ini^e t nsloni f \ wild Inmzy 
took hold o I Hall ih' mn.t It'aee | hr v 4 i{ om ( . Ih' must 
• bid it an i*lernal l.inwHl As he ('ineiLed Irom llu' house, he 
came iU njss (iangoli and Kaiupta i;oin; in tkingcdi sluauk back 
■'from f lari's look, hnl Knnpta wms a devil uii'arnatv . It then' 
-'Was anything that gave bun ple*f>un . il w<h to loitiiu' otlu*rs. 

. “ Howdoyoudn, Ihm ? ^'oii know (leiigoli. \\\' h.i ve come 
-to while away our tinn' w’ith Pi\,iu W'lmt do y«>u say Are 
J you coming in ? ” 

.*‘Fio on thee, vih' dog!’’ shoiu<'(I I Ian. ami like a puppy 
Kanipia banged tlu' dt^or and fiom then* lit* shouted that he would 
.tak€i the law in his owai hands and would have tho blood S(iuoezed 
./ 0Ut^0^ his body. Ilaii kmwv that lie w'as (apahlc of doing this ; a 
. 'vfew-,tjtoces to liis Iiired ruffians and ( ut-lhroats would areomplisli 
Uari dispost'd ol lii^ b(‘longings and converted 
' into Ccish As his lather was ;i man of means, iw^ had. 

money. After bidding goocl-byi* to Swamiji. he bade 
’ i?irew^ to his village. Swami did not laise any objection. He* 

, /ireMli»cd that it was best for llari to leave the village. As to his 
not tell anything to Swami, only, promising him to 
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corner five years hence to sec him. Tliis was enough for.. Swanii, 
and ho gave him his blessing. One l(»ok, and one look alone, at 
tlie house that was his so long, and another look at the house 
where his love was buried- - Pi van \ house — and with bomltMl 
foreliead ho bade farewell to the village ilu»* sliollen^d him so long. 


( IIAPri'k V. 

\Ml'Kn A. 

H Hi w «ndt rrd .1 (( w month* heu .mJ llu're iii fndia, but the ' 
wamlering did not give Inin tlu* nnuh-iK*‘ded peace. While at 
llonbay lie I aine an Anunitan geiitlenMii. Mi . Chalmer ; 

they w\rti both staying at the laj. At tiisl Mi. ( Iialinei did not 
take nt/lieeof Han and ke])t hnn.it .1 distain e. beraiise he liapRcnod 
to be an hnliaii, Put wdn n i\lr. ( halnus saw' that !i< was a man 
of ind(‘poiid(‘nl mumds. tlu' toloi pnpidne ali.ited a little. In 
Ml ('Jialnu*r\ souety lu' so<ni learnt to drink. It was just , 
to kill grief at lint, but by and by it beeame a nels^ssily, The 
West is not \eiv jiarln niai a-, to wain-; Hie eliinatio conchlious are - 
such that it does nol do mui h liaiin Hu re. but in the Kast, with 
its tro|nea[ elniiale, it is jxnson Mislt>rliine and grii'f made Hari 
oiu* of the fast sei. Mi ( halnier, w'lu n he saw^ tlie change, waCv 
groailv aifijted. H<* novel kiuwv that the change would be for 
Hie w’or.e. The (•oii'.laiil as’*oi lation with Mr. ('halmer and the- 
continual tdk .ibont .Mr. C'haliner’s birtliplace made llari eager 
to sec ll\e Land of hVeedoin. He. had the iie(‘fissaiy cash W'itli , ' 
him, ami tlicu: w'as nobody whose permission he had to obtain.,' ' 
When bidding adieu to Ins mother country, he reflected on life' 
decision, l>ut the softm* elements wvvn kept liac k by one outstan^ng^J 
feature, Karnpla’s face. He had lelteis of intnidnction from Kjf. i‘ 
Chalmcr which stood him in good stead wlu'u htHandcd,but hsiyingl 
nothing to do and watli j)l<nity of rash in his possession |ie 
made a nnniber of fiu nds Hu re. He found life drifting smoojthl^jfV’ 
and the society in wiiu h In* moved was < hai mmg indeed; 
the art of gambling and lost Ju'avilv He very soon noted ■ 
disagreeable and highly unpleasant temkincy of his 
account diminishing. Very soon his fi lends found 
reputed wealth was only a lioax and Hmi the amount , 

Jbis jwsae^ion was vciy small, so one and all 
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Wm. This was a hint to Hari that his influence was gone and 
that he must iivJa* :i dignified exit. He thought that the best 
time for mafn'u,'.: lus exit was the present, as lie had a little money 
still left. Ih w(a!lci try his fortune elsewfune. To seek a fortune 
when net in I'l'ssfs.ion of money, to tlirown without .anv 
resources in a fo3fi/;n ('onnlry, was soiuellnng to be shuddered 
at. J^ut Hari was brave. lie lelt the place that very 
night lor the lulcrmr and l)egan to ini*nd himself. He 
realised, though nut too late, that tlie way to fortune 
was slow aud that ])('are whn h la* vainly sought in 
wrong ejuariers was tluinsuK of ins|uration from within. He 
saw that the past few moutlis had uuide a wn*( k of him. With 
resolute will 1 h‘ dt‘l< rmin* d to get nd (d tli'‘ vices aud to assimilate 
. the good points of llir West. It IheTt- was aiiv tendency to go 
to the wrong path, th(‘ llioii«Jit of Pn'.tii was suincieut to give him 
the required sheu;;IU. fb* \\*»ntleud \\!iy ‘luriiig lliese mi>rifh> 
of dissipation he never llu'ue.Iit of Ikm*. 'Hie veiy thoindil of her 
then used to smile him luavily -a lair name, .in angelic soul, 
not to be polluted bv a {oul-Iip}H*d diankard s thoughts And tin- 
humiliation that lie lonsequeutlv expein’oeeil made him forget 
her by and by. Hut n«)w he uuild ihink ol her and weave his woo 
round her. This ga.ve him slu-ngth lo fight out his struggle 
manfully. Han started bv fust toojnng a booth, aud in time 
became a h'ading geiuu al men haut. Two years cT honest industry 
made him a man in the stiu 1e d s< use n{ th»' woid. Business was 
in his blood; he liad iniieiited il Irom his foiefathers. lie 
doubled his slocks and slnin's, ami Im k favoured him. He very 
soon became a rich man. It was the beamning of the fifth year 
.at the completion of which he had promised to be m his village. 

. He thought of writing to Sw imi|i. and. he did s(\ His business was 
progressing by leaps and bounds, anti mdoody knew to whal 
heights it might reach. But a month alter, a letter from Swamiji 
, dispelled his dream. One and only one line cast a spell round him 
.and left liim inert and inac tive. Hari, who Lcmtrolled such a vast 
concern, was unable to control himself. Tliat line went through 
:hiB'Ke&rt like a red-hot iron bar: “ Kamjda died a year ago. 
Hyafi is a.'go^dcss. All her belongings are in (iangoli's hands, who 
. .'is here’.'''! ' '■ 

K ' Kampta to have died and left a child-widow with a name that 
; the j.owest among the Pariahs would have scorned to own and 
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Avithout a penny to call her own, must be troubling 

her. Chandan must have financed him. I'liese were the thoughts 
that plagued him during the jouniey liuuic. (iood God. whjit are 
these silver pie/'c*'- if they r.-ninnl help oiu* uho was the light of his 
eyes, too sacred to bt' ijit time, but .in .uv.» I of Heaven to him ! 
Jubtanccs like these <ue not i-;re hi liie Ihist. Mon may marry 
as many times as tluy lil:e, t!u>u::ii T?iey may not hnvo<moughto 
keep their body and scml toijethe! . I hey may marry if they choose 
o\on iii tiieir diwitibed, hut woiueii nuiiiv ore'e. ami that even at 
thOj, tender *!go ol si ven 

liari sold his conc'-rn and f au.'dn the te mail and in duo 
time reuchi'd the vdl ige Imt \v!un a « ! The very 
buildings appoami to h'* nni filed in mom n I id I’oloms. 

Whal a ronfra-.t fnnn the village ol hi^ (diil(!iio(*d ! 

Sweet and sad memories diimned Ids (‘ye^aght ; and when 
he wiped away tlie tea.rs. he v.a\v Swainin beh^'i* liiin. 


rilAPThR VI. 
n.VeK. 

*' Swamiji. lhanam 

''Blessings on thee, llari, my 'va: Hov' taros it with 

Ihoc ? '' 

" Veiy well, but how' ao* the (dherr, '' 

" Others ^ Ob v«'s, l^iyari is in a bad way. ]’ut rest, and 
to-morro\e 1 shall tell you all.” 

" Resl wliih* she suffers ^ No, I shall Kil'O lu r troubles 
my shouliltrs." 

Now Swamiji did not know wluxf a snug little fortune Uari . 
had made by hi.^ own exei lions He tJiought that ho had squan- 
dered what he had and was j«>sSLiscd of liKl*’' '■ ; 

“ Hari, everytliing in good tnni\ Do not bo in a hurry,'' ' You|,'' 
can do it to-morrow.'’ ' i- * '■''' !%■ 

“ No, Sir. Now or m ver.’' ‘ ' V 

“ Then go to (raiigoh, for I have nut tlie heart toitcll yotl'ait.'^ ‘ 
The blow that it will cause you deten’, rue trom telling it.*'* '' V; 

' ■ This brought his heart-beatings to a st.mdsliU; what if IPiyiWEt^ 
DC no more ? ■ 

" Docs she live ? ” ho softly whispoi-crj,, not ) 

his voice that must betray his acute suspense. ' 
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/■‘i. ' ' 

Yes, she li\« s. bat you cannot see her now.’* 

She lives, stu bn'uthos, that was more than ho could swallow. 

■ He thanked (iofi h»r aitoidin^ him this tonsolation. 

He ran to Karnpta’s house where was having a merry 

bout. Since Kimi])L:i’s dcith In* hud moved to that place. As 
soon as In* saw ILui, he turnt‘d i>:ih‘ and lln)Ught he was a ghost 
sprung fiom tlu* iiiuierurnld 

(jangoli, ;^ivi PI'* live luinutis, * Han said ealmly. 

This brought (ia»p’oii to Ins sinst*^ atnl he realised then 
that Haii was :u tiiallv steinhpo h'fme Inm. Like a df/uble-faced 
fellow he extended Isis h.ukl and ‘.aid, “How do you do, fnend ? 

It is a long tine ‘ Ih.ai I “ 

Curse yotir ta^pipslre, tiauivui tjivi nu‘ live ininuhs* 

' just how ami ^lop besting about the bush oi elsi* it will go hard 
'with you.” 

y' . ’ ‘‘Ay, fi\(* mmiiie'., fnt ml. \.)u < tin htivi live* d.i\s. I am 

pleased to ” 

But J am n<»t hen* lo pi* 4<se \(>u ni the middle oi the nigliL, 
me wliat you to :av tih-ml hiyan 
, , ‘‘.Old love, iuit tins lime it g**es htinl with vou. Sh( will be 
.;my mistress soon, li nohod\ bids higher.” 

. “Take this i<M' vuir liuil t*»i»gue .ind ('onsider the tpn'dioA 
‘ of money aflmwards ’ A <hill ihml and ( hingoh rolled ov'er. 

■>* This was all that HtUMiudddo lh,a iiiglil towards lifting 
the load off Piyaii’s mind lb* * uised hi^. temper, but then one 
' could hardly staml tlicd insuiL 

-^ '’Nexl morning Kaj Hahadm (ome lo si'e llari. llari asked 
his permission lo set* l^ivari. 

. “ That cannot be. Sh*- is a widow, (’iistom does not permit 

it.'* , 

■ > ‘'And what about Gangoli ? Custom flies before money/’ 

V'VVcll, wc are in Ins elutvhes. He can make nS- 
spin.' ' . 

. • ,!‘ Raj Bahadur, tell me one IhiuR and tell it hone&tlJ^ Is it 
better to b(?a mistress or to be a wile, proud mother of her would- 
be children.” 

,%,“.Such a clear question, U.iri. What have you taken me 
1 for!?. A fool, I daresay.” 

•' _ ’ '!j(Yes, for a calculating fool who always begins at the WTongf^ 
eh^.i^Vou^; are more, you are a selfish beast. What iu OodV ! 

.'.-.j, 
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natrie did you menn by breaking; two loving lioaris, atid that 
even for a knave and a cow.ird ? *' 

“ Speak nut evil of tliv do.'d,' puf in Swainiji. 

Paidoi). Ncnv\ Kaj liiilit'diu , what objottion have you hi 
giving Pij’Jii to ni(' ? 1 pn^iust* t,) tjK,* h,‘r inv wi/V and the 
past >lui!l lx a svalvfl hook l^riwcfn ir. Vt»ii kianv 1 i-an many 
her and yet r<'niain a Ibiulii ' 

“ Yv-, i know i1, i)ni *nri *. »r,rtv n »1 TX'iniit it/' 

“ Yoin U' pt‘nnii*^ an jllim* '• l).*lw<*(‘n of seventy 

and a w'(Mnjn of sru v \m\* ’.M.in llt^ Viunh ,rv(‘!uy is railed 
away to rriidn lh< aMonnt ol hi-, \iW and ilir woman tn seven 
remains to pray h)i Ihs soul wln» {^avf, hni tin-, fiwions posiUou. 
Thv solr duty t»l tliaL woman ol s.-v-m to do pnni, d(\ds. roatl 
religious liter d\nr .oul hngcl iuvvii lu liiu» tind in (Jod. 
Fortunatrlv ihey do Ih.u, biu unioi ( unat< ly» otlirr legreitablc 
consequt'nrv's follow. I'oids a.- ym an‘, hd iioi t ommon sens<' 
desert you. Do \()ii Hunk Nalur>* <»l)evs voiu Mistom and will 
deviatt' fjomiU path in delrixiu^* to the .iilniiar\ uxles <»)' eater-, 
pillars lik<' J^a| Ikihailiir «iu<I oih'Ss ( hdd willow's sliould be 
reniairii'd if ^omiUn i> to l)t‘ i.'i.rd innn tin* do): aliyss inlu 
whirli it lias t<dh'n It noi, ;lu iv* r, no n‘.»s«>n to laisc a hue and 
cry wiirii an\ cl tin’in go astiav. 

“ Sil-'iif'c Han,” s<iiij Sw'afiii, “ Yon .irr hi side the mark. 
Please ask Kaj Dahadur tin- (\uis( of his <'onme;, tci men like him 
do not iak«’ siirh tiuiible uime^ essanlv/* said Swaini. 

“ Pai\l(*u again, Raj IkiJuuki!. Wlxit do I t»we this honoin^ 
to ? " 

“ Jfari, the regiettable iiuidoiit hist nigdif has been the W- 
doing (»i Us, We are leaving the villagi^ to-ikiy witJiout a penny*, 
to call oiu ow'ii, since all that wc li.ive belongs to (iangoli, for whajt 
r. we had wi'K'nl to Kampta hmg, long ago. ('an't you do something 
,to stay this nun ^ 

Buy him/' said [lari. 

flow ? He demands iiiloeii thousand rupees cash down.i'\ “ ‘ 
“Raj Bahadur, please exuiso tins digression," I 
call you my father, but can you piunnit me to rail Piyari my sislSefe^/ 
’ When she becomes my sister, tin re is nothing to dread. 

* , . thoughts can lingia in luv iruiid tlieii. Surely, you can trust 
“ But what about Dangoli ? " • 

, '** Buy him, and here is ilv; im'P.ey/' 

C I ' f' '>«’ ' 4 
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Raj BahacJm* was dumbfounded. " Who would have thought 
of this/' he repeated to himself, but Svvarni knew the lad that he 
had himself hrougbt up. The transaction was successfully 
settled. scoiccl seven thousand rnpCMS profit, and money 

to him was nauc desirable lhan Piyan Kaj Hahadur thought to 
bimscii th.il money ha<l made Piyari Karnpta's wiie and if it now 
'made her llari's sister, well, Iheie Wtis no harm ! 

For H.iri it was imniaten.d il lu' had /;iven his all — for docs 
it not ;cive hoi* joy ? Next day he savr Ins sister Piyari. It was 
a sad meeting, iievi^rlheless it afle« ti‘d him (h eply. 

•*' Brother, \(>n have dmie nmrli (or ni<‘, and I gave vou noth- 
ing but misery." 

Speak not like tliel, Ihyan, in\ all iliat \ have is yours." 

** Rrothei, it is not m). You have saved ray honour, it is 
more than I <l(‘served The p^opeity that is jiow and which 
by your kindness belongs lo me, is yours lx [ore Tjod and man " 

But not so l>elore the law, >ister." 

" It shall be behne the law '-oon 

"Think you, sister, I shall a(i*‘|>i iIml a(einse<I i*roi>erty, 
the property tliat riiiaecl two niiioi eiu liv(‘s ^ 'fln re .ir(‘ curses 
■on it. What w.is Kam]/la hut a Irvn.f d( irion ? " 

' "Silence, not a word mou /’ augnly iiUeiruj>led Piyari, 
.and then exclaimed weeping " Oh ^ to think ol reviling 

my husband ! fhe woilti s.t\s he »'> dr*ul, but lie Im s since I live 
‘for him. Why do \on hurt ns' '•* !b‘ was aiifi is my all-in-all." 

. " ffurt you ? 1 am so soriv,’ met idy ])nt in Han. 

; • Jrar the hist Iiiik* m his id(* iu saw what a hoM the husband 
<‘Xercises on tlie mim) of an fiuhaii woman Wlial had Piyari to 
(hank Kampla for ? A lift' of pain and si ndu'd oblivion, but he was 
her husband. India lias \oA everytlnug, In r lame and glory, but if 
there is anything of whieh sji«* c.m sn!l boast, it is her women. 
Indian women have kept their lumtini untannf)hed oven m their fall. 

' , The pained expression on llari’s fat r did not please Piyari. .®‘‘ 

She thought that her words had Iiiiit him much, so she said, 
"Excuse me, brother, but 1 can’t lu.Mr my husband called unplea- 
saht names. He is more to me than all Hie gods in the universe/* . 

A " But, surely, I can’t accept his property." 

^ Neither can 1, brother, since it has been purchased by 


your money/' 

‘ W ixioney is nothing to you," 






? 
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'' NotUing/* 

'' And mj’ love/' 

*' Everything, brother.” 

Hari came liome and Ihoiighf uwr the matter, but very 
soon noted a sdvei lining in the dark distant cloud. 

" Swamiji, how goes it with the soliool ? ” 

“ So, s(» ; h:n*il piessed.” 

*' Swatniji, I ask a fjvinii of voii and hope it will be niy last. 
Will you grant it , 

“ Kverytfiine th<it I liavo is youis. llaii. Theie is none other 
to claim it.’' 

” It is not Ihal, Svainip. I havi' a well, and desire it to bo 
carried out before 1 die.” 

'' If it is for me, then 1 ( anmd grant it.” 

” 11 is not for \ou ” 

” I'heii I will (Mrry it out.” 

” Piyari and 1 btsuKMtli Kanipta's piopeitv to the school, * 
You work it up. Do not .saj no. It will biiak my heart. 1 shall 
retire from the world and pass my days in ('(uniuiinion witli Him, 

I have U(i wash t(^ livi , since 1 havi' nolliing to live for.” 

” It is a nobl(‘ wi.sli woilliv of y<iur family and worthy of your 
teaching, hut do not lake it amiss il I oj^t'U niy heart to you. You^ 
say you have nothing to live, lor; you aie di‘ci ivod. What is 
the inissKJii oi lile to k avi tin woiM m a better condition than 
it was when }<ai tmtend it? And what liave you done lor it ? 

I never btlie\e lu o tiniig liami tiie w(/rld 11 ii an old custom 
and it ought t«» lia\e (!i< d a natiiial <le.'itli long ago. By that 
old piaciict' ycai ba\<‘ your own suu! aiul .tt llie best it isS^^selfish 
motive, but by vour active life you imu savt many souls*. Whiciv 


3s btdter ? Au'.ass v»<‘allh, sjH-ml il lavishly on diaritabJc inslitu-^^ 
lions like selujols <iiid li<;s])jia1s W(uk lliem up properly ari'd*ri^o;' 
higher aaid liigiier, till you Ix^ a paif ot Him by practising univcrSLat.. 
sympathy. Do not timtim^ vouj got.d acts to your comt§^^fl^t'5r^ \ 
alone, do gi»ud to the ju<’n ol othei r reeds and countries.' ■ ' T^S 
will unite India wlmJi i-, at present ^adly divided. ' Unil;^ 
men of your rt nimiinitv hrst, llieii try to unite the two* 
the Indian Nation Hindus and Muhammadans. SurelyV/&tfc^V 
an ideal is worth living for. No one can accompUsU'tliis*^"4;^ 
cycle of life, but you can leave foott>tints behind 
.’■to follow in your wake.” ” ‘ -■ 
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' " iTiive’ m<‘ {strength, O, God,” fervently exclaimed Haii, 
” and 1 will do iiiv besi.** 

“ A.-ik for '.ticngtli from within, lliii i," and so saying, Sw'amiji 
went awyv. 

Hari tin n loalisid Iho r«-ul sii'.nificani r ol bfo, and then and 
there swore to do his le\(‘l best lor bit. ( oiinlrviiien. 


❖ 


❖ 


Sov<*iTil MMis luLvr k‘lap»rd >in» i* tin* above event. 

Swaniiii is .il llu* lu:al oi :i flouiislune. st'liool. 'I'he number 
on the roll has nsf‘n. 'Ib'-re Is a i;ji ls‘ s( hoo] as well slarled by 
Piyuri, iMri is a <|ualilu(l nuilif ai man a.i Uk head of his own 
ecntrul hciSi^ital, and bi.iinlns Jia\-« Imai o]»eiii‘d in the interior 
(){ Ibc country. 

.A '' lyiiif^'in ” Im^pilal lias aKo l>een ''pened and Piyari 
has offered her si iMies. I lioiisands ol j'>f‘isons ilo(‘k to these 
institutions and Ihul relicl and :;(> awav Mes^in- ILni-Puari (the 
beloved (»[ God). Hu n jonil nanif^'an^ in the nmnllis ol ov’irybody. 

Gan^t^oli oni' day mad*' w>nie hast* insianations .’boiu their 
intimate relation'- to liis ( oiii]>ani‘»ns. 

“ Whrft of that,” oiif t'l llutn -.,Lid. “ Wliat have they 
done, and what \v<‘ ? ” 

. tor n.*., aiitl l»ea\t‘n h*r ihein,’' «|nolh .mother. 

'VLct us volunteer ohim Im s. I hev ju imI \vtn ker.-..’* sujigested 
H third, Gting(»li was ke. n on Jinding ‘>nl this iniiniciey and no 
better opportunity lould lu* ;s i than tin-. So they all worked 
under Hari-Piyan and within a hatineht (lani^oli fonnd out the 
truth,^lt was *1 i>uiciv ‘-isoily lo\»*, based on the union of souls. 
Tbo tw sotils h(at in uni'-on, and tin’s knowJtdge had such a 
chastening influeiu'e on (ian:^(»h that one d.iv he threw himscll 
at Piyari's feid. “ IVlothn tiiv jnirdon,” In- sobbed. 

, : Rise, my brother/’ ^aid she, with U'ais in her e\es. Hari 

\vas there. He saw the s(eu(\ and tears Jlowed trom his eyes. 
They were tears of joy, the ( or.-.. uiu>.n(‘ss *•[ liaviug wrested 
a soiil from Satan. Swamiii tame in by chaTnv and showered 
hi3‘,ijles,iii,ngs on all. 

. Could, .marriige, as it is understood, have done all this ? 

. it is the true marriage, the marriage of sonls wedded into 
oho by The Silver Link.'^ 


iTUE ENDl 


DEVI DATT PANT. 
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The oiUslandjiK^ fxcui ol last inomli was tluijfallof, 
Er/i'niin. Tlu* stia(rt:V <it tlu' (iraiul Oilke 
The War Ni< li()las lias U'lai iiiiu li i-ppuciatcd by the 
Allies, bail tlu* fall's wen' as^ainst him in 
Poland ainl the Baltic Provmco, when he was iransl'orred 
to llic soiitheni coinniand. Ih' lias onci' more fUstin- 
guibhed hiinsi'lf, .ind the victors’ is expeeti'd io has’e far- 
reaching eniise.'iuenees 111 the southi'ni fheatieof the war. 
'lurkey had been so dishearien«'<l lliai tile pro-Enteuto 
party was appan'iilly gaining inany inilnential friends, 
including llie lien apparent, who was m anger (ft despair 
assassinated bv the jiro-(i<'rnians. If tlic events in the' 
iBalkaus brought some' comfort to the 'I'ni ks, that has been 
ncutrali.sed by tin; deh'at in Asia Minor. ^Vba.t will Jtappen 
in Salonika and \lbaiiia, in lin'oci' and in Egypt, is 
dilTicuU to surmise. Oju' immediali' elKs i of the Russian 


victory will pel hap.-i he th.il it will bring some relief. to,, 
the Indian and British troop> in ]\iesopolainia, where" 
Turkish ivinfoici'mi'iils had hn some tinu' imjiedod.th'ciip^ . 
progrc'^s and inereased tln-ir d/llieiiliies. 

The issue ol the wat wdl ’ml depend oi) lb(;,.fate.,(;^;'. 


■ Servia, Montenegro or I wiki-; , noi t-vi-u <>n the 
events in western eii'i nortJii.'rn Russia as 
.Allies on tlie VVi'stein trout aie able steadily 
, their position, and the fdorts of the enemy ariSon^^sjcw^;". 
concentrated on this front. The capture of a fety 
yards of trenches is in itsel) not of,, much .coi^ 

■' .Nevertheless.^ it seems to sliow the vigour.' of - 
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offensive and the power of his artillery — we have not yet , 
heard of any fresh invention in the art of confounding the 
adversai3»^ after the use of liquid fire and poisonous gases, 
the very accounts of which filled the world with horror at 
one time. We seem to be approaching a critical time, for 
the more acute the ef'onomic (Jisliess in the enemy's 
coxmtry, the more di ^piuate must be liis attempts to bring 
the war to a sjX'edy lenniuation. Though time has always 
been on the side ol tin- Allies, yet when a single Power has 
to spend live millions slerling a day. and when the 
financial drain lias aln'ady bimi so serious that, according 
to Mr. Asquilh, llie nation will take a generation to recover 
from its effects, the wealihiest nation must feel sympathy 
with " Norman Angelism ” and o.velaim th.it it war is 
long, the purse is short, fiolli in (iermany and m J'-ngland 
the commercial leaders have begun to dis('uss how trade 
may be jfe)stereil and the ellertsol tluM'vhau.siing drain may 
be got over as quickly as possible ail''r the war. fn India 
the’ Chambers ol ('ommeree are considering the subject, 
and in TTance, Russia, aiul Italy, and in every country 
which the war is unjioverislviug-, llii> same vital problem 
must be enga^ng the luteatiou ol the commercial classes. 
But at present only one cry is heard above all others — 
more men, more munitions ! 'I'lie parlies are so well 
.matched and th(;ir reputation and their inti'rests, perhaps 
,'for generations to conu'. an' so deeph' at stake that no 
.SiMie can surmise when ihc colossal gambU* must end. The 
-\,aQbmarinc Activity of the enemy was not quite so much 
•m^i^viidence last month as it wa.s in January. However, 

- ■.Aqwtc '<hscussions took place over the international law • 
the capture of enemy ship.s by “ tramps " fitted 
' from neutral ports, the aiming of merchantmen, and,; 
|c^^doing of them without notice, Sweden appears 
p w ii^tated by the blockade of Germany, and President 
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Wilson was so much alarmed by the tone of some of th<" 
despatches hti had received from dificrent Govenimcnls 
that he warned his nation against a complacent confulence 
in keeping awa}'^ from the whirlpool. The policy oi 
dostnn'ing innocent lives by bombs dropped fiom the air 
and destroying buildings and ships m harbour through 
incendiarism continues to be lollo\v«'d b\' the I'liorny and 
his friends. The I’arliamciit Ihnldnigs weie set on fire 
in Canada, and Zeppt'lm mills destroyed some lives in 
England. 

The British nation is exhorted to practise i-eonoiny, 
and the (iovenini<-nt will set llu' example. 
^<cvenu!f ^ Gio\eninK-nt m India will liave to f*»llo\v 
suit, and shears are alre.nly being applied m 
all direct iv)u,-,. 'I'in* bulk oi Hk* people lu'ie are so frugal 
that it wotild bi* IwMi'tless to tell them to Ix^ nnm' 
('conomical and saw money to Jeml il to (jiovenmient- that 
is a kind of patriotic servici' wliich a ('on)|).iratively small 
percentage of the poixilation can render. While the 
war swells tlie e.xpcmditure, it also adversely alfecls 
the revenue, and it apix^ars from the Travancure. 
Dewau’s address to the Popular Assi’inbly of thai 
State last month that the Native Siales share in the 
general misfortune, the maritime States more than those 
in the interior. The full in the roveiitu- ol Travancoro 
is due to more causi's than one, but (he piincipal 
factor in the reduction of the rexcinie has been the war. 
We are told that many ol the foreign market'’ for the local 
produce have been shut out, .and in resneel of those which 
remain oiJen, the dillicnlty ol linding imusjKirt is almost 
insurmountable. The products oi the cocoanut tiee, for 
which the marilinro State is well known, are locked up 
in godowns, and the revenue from customs has fallen 

7 V'..-. • 
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With iJic cleprcssi(m of trade, the purciuis'iig power of the 
pe<jple has also been affected, and the revenue which 
depends upon this power is again atfccted. The fall in the 
abkari revenue,- as tin; JX*wan lemarks, “ would have 
l)ocn gratifying if it indicated any improvement in tem- 
perance,” but the [)artial abstinence was compulsory and 
will be temporary, because ” the altered economic condi- 
tions brought on by the war seriously affecled the jjur- 
chasing power of llui drinking population,” and we cannot 
wish the war to continue even for the sake of the virtiuv> 
which it enforces for the time being, fho consumption 
of tobacco is on the (Uicline for the same reason, and we 
need not regret it, but when w<‘ an' told that the con- 
sumption of salt shows a dc'creasc', I hough it is not mudi. 
we cannot but sigh Jor the end of (he gieat ealamitv. 
Apart fnnn enforced ('conouiy, a new pr'.hcv in n'gard to 
expenditure is nec('ssaiy in the “ Lajid of Oharity,” and 
•• we believe every enlightened Dewan, like Mr. Krishtnm 
Nair, is endeavouring (o divert a pai t of tlu' funds expended 
■on the acquisition ot merit in the (dher wojld to purposes 
wliich will earn the gratilude and blessings of the really 
poor and industrious in this world. In British India also, 

• if economy is enforced when’ it is n'ally needed, and if 
wastefulness will not revive after the war at the expense 
of objects which arc really worthy of expenditure, the war* 
will have done some good. But one may doubt whether 
the war will leave any such permanent results behind it. 

, *.*.*.*.*. 

At the time of the Coronation Durbar the air was full 
of ” boons.” We have now nearly forgotten 
that they were such : they have passed into 
the familiar features of the administration. 
Some of them have rapidly taken shape. 
With the large grants made to education, many schools 


Lord 

ilardinge's 

Boons. 
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have sprung up, anO tlio iinivcr»ilics have instituted 
lectures, which, lot us hope, are conducing to a substantial 
advanccniout t'f knowledge. The new province of Bihar 
and Orissa witnessed the opeiiing ol the High Court 
buildings l*y His Cxcelh'.ney last month, and tlnnigh the 
Patna University has not yet matt'n.iiised, it will some day 
be an accomplished fact. The <'.\peiuhture on the con- 
structionof the new rajxtal ol tlte liulian h.m])iie will have 
to be curt.iileil for some liiiu* to come, and Iho-.e who had 
shaken their heads over the repiilatioii ol “ the unstable 
city ” for bad luck may be woinleimg how so soon after 
the establishment ol the capital Iheie, the whole hnijure 
was involved in a w.ii. ll is, howi’ver, .1 sign ol good luck, 
lot Us Uop(', that of all paits ol the ICm[>!re, i.ulia has pro 
l)ably sulfered the least !rom tlu* world-wide calamity. 
One of Lady Hartlinge’s hooui saw the h.ghl last mouth 
and the Medical tmllege for Women, with the attacbetl 
hospital, will soon be seiidiug out trained ladies to all 
parts of India. It still retjuires some six lakhs to tlo its 
work on tiic rontemplated scale. 'Phi' j^nseiit hour remintl-. 
us more forcibly than ever tli.it the gre itesl borm confcired 
•on India by Lord Ihtidmg<“ m.iy Ih: siimnicd up iu the 
word “ I’eace.” His pietlecessor had iiuleed shown him 
the way, but peace had not been established everywhere 
'during the regime which would not distuib settled facts, 
while ready to bring new facts inh> t'xisti^nce. His 
Excellency’s disregard of small jiohtical conventions and 
his bold adherence to great conc(‘ptious, leaping over the 
boundary marks set up by timid sentiment, have been 
spoken of as political “ idealism.” Perhaps nothing' less 
than that word will do justice to the radical changi^ 
announced at the Durbar. It is (;asy to conceive of d. 
greater idealism than that of tUviding provinces accor^ng 
to the languages spoken, from the standpoint of tho^ who 
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talk of a united Indian nationality, as there is a greater 
idealism than that involved in the creation of communal 
electorates, or the establishment of denominational uni- 
versities. But from the standpoint of the State * and 
statesmanship, the highest practical idealism may rest 
content rvith ensuring peace even at the expense of abstract 
justice and absolute rcasotiahhmess, and both Lord Minto 
and Lord llanlinge stuck to that ideal in varying degrees. 
What is the result ? Just imagine how the Government 
would have been embarrassed at the present moment if it 
had assumed a stiff attitude towards some of the agitations 
of recent years ! The war miglit have temporarily hushed 
the voice of diseouteiil, as it has in Ireland, though certain 
grievances hu\<‘ been vcmtilaled during the war. Nevcv- 
thehiss, with more janiug notes in the n'lalions betweeji 
the people mid lh(' <iulhori(ies, then' would have been less 
peace in the cons<ieoc<; of both, all)eit the conduct of the 
war abroad and the* adinimsi ration at home would Jiot 
have pCTceptibly sutleied. h'ttr a Go\(,Tnmerit. as for an 
individual, a peaceful (onseience is a source of strength. 

*.+*■►* 

11. K. TIIK Vk'I'.kov laid the foundation stone of the 
J lindu Ihiiversity btiiidings last month before a 
UnWersltles. <listin>’.uislied assemblage of Princes 

and commoners. With some degree of 
warmth he ex])n'ssc(l his disagrccmu'nt with the 
criticism that by encouraging denominational universities 
the Government would be driving a werlge between the 
leading communities of India. From the eaily part of the 
negotiations it appears that Lord Morley was not quite 
enthusiastic about these denominational universities, 
and probably the oi’inion at Sinda was not altogether 
unanimous. Howev'er. as the Hindu and Maliomedan 
movements gathered force, the Government had to 
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treat the question much as Lord Hardinge treated the 
partition of Bengal, and sympathy could not gave place 
to cold, philosophic idealism. Pcrhaj)s the oulbrt'.ak 
of the war made a prolongation of the discussion 
of minor points undesirable. Flu' war, at any rate, 
compelled a unanimity among llu* Hindu members of'tlv; 
Imperial Legislative founeil, lor the (Government was 
unwilling to pass a contiovetsnd measure during the war ; 
oth<;rwise some of them might have lougiil foi le.ss official 
control, though they would not li.ive objected to the 
.’oneral idea of establishing pnv.it(; and denomination;'! 
universities. Notwi1.hstai»<lmg th»‘ oll'u ial control, the 
futur<! of th<! nnivcjsity will rest largely in the luuulsof tlie 
Hindu conimunily or its leadeis -\n unlucky incidenl, 
winch look phice a1 one of tlie ierUnes ;irr:ingod iu con- 
nection with the (S'remony, attracted mucli attention. The 
lecturer was Mr. (landlii of SoulJi Afric au lame. Why be 
was asketl to lecture at a nou-polilic;il inslitution devtded 
to the piomolion and [unsuil of learning, is m»l clear. 
It sooiiib he w;is :isketl to speak .igamst ;iu;irchism. Nobody 
would have sus{)eet<‘{l the j)romolers ol the university of 
any intention to encour;ig<‘ auaiehiral tendencies : perliaj^s 
in view of the notoriety wIjh !) students had earned in 
certain parts of India, thev lliongJil tU:ii tJie jialriotic 
imptilse whicli had found vent in the i;ducationaI movement 
miglit cause misgivings in many minds il they did not 
actively denounce iineonstitutionalism. Whatever the lec- 
turer miglit Iiav'c said about anarchism il he had been 
allowed to sjieak as long as lie liked, lie did not say it when 
the audience had tlic patience l<» hear him ; and what' 
he did say did not please everybody, so that tlie Princes 
left the meeting one after another, and at last the 
Maharaja of Darbhanga left the chair, and the meeting 
came to an abrupt close. Some of those who have ppm- 
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incntcd on Ihc incident have drawn the moral that if a 
university go('s out of its way and seeks popularity with 
]joUtici.ins of any school, bureaucratic or nationalistic, 
it will create unploasjuit situations, like the one which arose 
a I (he k'ctino : the incident has cei tainly not strengthened 
the ciist; against ofiiciul advice and guidance. 

It seems that s(.»mc of (he promoters of the projected 
.Mjiiiomedan University still insist upon gn'ater freedom 
from official control than what has been accepted by the 
Hindus, 5 Uk 1 at a })rivati‘ consnltalion the Mducation 
Member of the (iovcirnnnnt of bulia, a Hindu, told his 
Miisalmau host fr.inkly and in fruMully contidi>ncc that it 
would be .igaiust “ commonsc'use " to treat the two 
nnivensitics diffen'iitlv. 'fhe alleged remark has been 
freely criticised Iry Muslim wrileis, but whatevt'r they may 
think of their own wisdoni, if (he new Education Member 
tries to reverse his prederi'ssor’s policy when the ink has 
Iiardly drietl from tin* statutory autJiorily gnmted to the 
Hindu UtiiversUy, his “ coinmonsens<> ” will ct'itainly be 
c]ueslioncd. 

Professor Karve has opened a I'ampaign in favour 
of a university for nom<‘n. lb' does not seem anxious 
to secure statutory nrognition for it, and the promoters 
of the scheme will be allowed by the public to have their 
own way. The Professor’s idea is that nrost Indian girls 
do not require an education of the same standard and ty|)e 
as the boys ; they must haw a knowledge of Eirglish, but 
it may be taught as a second language as in Japan, and 
instructioir may be givi'ii Ihrough the voniaculars. As 
regards the standard, a girl may obtain her di'grcc when 
she reaches a boy'.s matriculation stage at present : she 
may aim Iiigher and higher until she falls into line r\ith 
boys some fort}’ or fifty j ears hence. In fact the rrniversity 
will be a glorified liigh school and we believe it will be 
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content to confer degrees in arts. Whatever value the 
public nxay attach to the cheap hall-marks, these may mak<'. 
education popular among giils, if .in ornamental degree 
will not be without its attiaclions to the feminine heart , 
So the eaniest and aim;d>|e ProftN^or apj>ears to liopc, 
and there is no reason wiiy he shoidd not try the experi- 
ment, if a sulticieut number o( pan nls take a fancy to it 
seriously. Apart fnun the ipjest ion of standards and <legrces, 
a large body of opini(>n wdl be in f.ivour of impaiting 
histruction to girls lluougli the veiuacnlais and of modi- 
fying the bo3's’ currirula so as to suit their lecjuirements 
better, leaving a small number of ambitious gjrls to aim 
as high as boys 

Two members oi tin* Vicijregal Council made their 
maiden spi.vches at Oi'llii last mouth, and 
Autonomy^ both had to d(;al with fjnestions of much 
importance. The Law Mi.'mlxir had to ex- 
])lain the Govorumeiit’s attitude towards a jiroposal to 
validate gifts by Ilimlus and Mabomed.ins in favour ot 
unborn jxtsous. Wliile acknowledging th(‘ bcuetits of the 
proposed legislation, tlu* honourable mimibcr till thought 
that it was desinibh* to ascertain the opinions of the commu- 
nities concerned, ami accepted an amendment to that effect. 
The Education and Sanit;ilion Member opposed the 
proposal to constitute a mi\<‘(l Board of officials and non- 
officials to advise* the Guveniineni of India on matters 
sanitary. He did not see the necessity of a body to stand 
between the l.noal (lovemmonts and the Government 
of India. As the non-official nu'inbers of all legislative 
councils are at liberty to advocali* the sanitary measures' 
favoured by the general public, tlm precise object of the 
mediatorial body is not cle.ar. Pi'rhaps it was intended 
to strengthen the hands of the Sanitation Member,, who. 
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being just now an Indian with judicial, but without 
executive experience, might lack the driving power 
necessary to accelerate the pace of sanitary reforms which 
the Local (iovommeiits have to undertake. It is to be 
feared llint for some years to come iro amount of driving 
power from the seat of central authority, even thougli 
liel{)ed bv a Board of expeits and enthusiasts, will make up 
for the lack of sinews. When Sir C. S. Nair said that the 
main duty of tln' (lovenunent of India was to supply men 
and money to the r.ocal Ciovcrnments, he seems to have 
indicatt'fl the nalur(‘ of the reply which tinancial exigencies 
will compel him to give !(► importunities in favour of 
increased e.xpraiditure mi education and sanitation until 
the effects of the w'ar aio o\ercome. Another tpiestion 
of importanci' that cam«; up before the ('.outici! was whether 
it was ncccssaiv to com|>el local bodi<‘s to 4‘ar-mark a 
coidain pr<»|K)ilion <>{ tlieir Jmuls for sanitary or othei pur- 
poses. I'lic (lovcnimi'iit did not ap])ro^•e <>f the idea. 
Apart from the iutnusic merits oi jiroposols of this kind, 
they apjiear to indicate a fear lest the imblic health and 
educathm should unduly .suffer iluriug tlu* coming years. 

Wk have received a fat volume ol over a thousand 


jiages entitled the Key of Knowledge, by 
Activity. Uai Jain, Barrister-at-Law. ’ 

It discusses religious and philitsophical ejues- 
lions, and the author’s h*armng and breadth of outlook 
entitle him to patient hearing. 

The Noble Eightfold Path, published by the Theosophi- 
cal Society, expounds that well-known path with a lucidity 
which will be much appreciated by the .students of 
Buddhism. 


Mrs. Besant is actively pursuing her political propa- 
ganda by the issue of pamphlets. One of them reminds 
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the public of a paper read by the late Mr. G. K. Gokhale 
before the Universal Races Congress at London. He 
declared therein that the ideal of Indiaji political reformers 
was representative government on (hiinocratic lines; and 
he laid dt)wn four requisites of improved relations between 
England and India -first, an umupiivocal declaration by 
England ot her resolve to help forward the growth of re- 
presentative institutions ; se«'oud, that Indians should be 
enabled to f<'ol that the C'iov(‘rnnient under which they live 
is largely and in an ever-inereasing trieasitro national in 
spirit and sentiment . third, that ICuglaud should scud out 
to India hss and less of ihos»; who are not ol her best ; 
and last, that Englishmen should realise the wisdoirr of 
J^ord MorU'v’s advice thai while Irad manners arc a fault 
evorywhen', (hey arv in Irrdia a crime. 

An ehxpieitt and rousing arldn'ss delivered by Principal 
James to the stalt and students of tire Presidency College 
at Calcutta, on the Enqfir-(‘’s Immortal Ih'od, calls upon all 
to make, every ne,c<'ssary sacrifice to ('nsirre victory in the 
present war. It contrasts tlur politreal ideals which 
England iii(rodue<'^ wlierever she carries her ilag with the 
Cu'rman kultnr as ilhisti'iited by tire l)arl).ii‘ilies of the war, 
the repudiation of inb-rnaiiona! obligations, and the 
cynical treatrrreiit of tire liglils of the weak. The 
pamphlet is published by Messrs. Longmans, Green & Co,, 
and we have much ph-asure in calling the attention of the 
younger gorreration to it. 

In a reirublication of some of his writings on educational 
questions, Mr. Arnbaravaneshwara Iyer phrads that a more 
practical turn should be given to the pnrsent system of 
education. In his Introduction, Sir S. Subrahmanya Iyer 
remarks that Western education has been wheedling 
the ascetic, contemplativr* guardian angel of the land into 
the general world current, and has sounded a " call to 
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arms ” for drawing India to her place in the march of 
nations. 

Mr. N. K. Venkatesan, of the Kumbaconam College, 
has written a life of Sankaraeliaiya with special reference 
to tin; history of the monastery founded by the great 
teacher at Conjeeveram. lie (pioles largely from tradi- 
tional sources and is inclined to accept the orthodox view 
that the Acharya was born in 509 B.C., in preference 
to " the hair-sjilitting dissection by scholars who wish, 
if possible, to bring every human activity witliin 
mcasureable tlistaiue of the Chiistian era.” What of the 
date of Buddha's birth All tlu'^e questions hang together, 
and whatever the real date of Sankara’s birth might have 
been, the. hair-splitters will not cease to cross-examine the 
old chroniclers. However, the value of the pamphlet lies 
in the quotations uieiitioiK'd and the Jiistory it gives of 
particular institutions. 

It appears from the last annual rep«»rt of tlie Arclueo- 
logical Survey, Eastern ('ircle, th;it Dr. Spooner’s excava- 
tions at Pataliiiutra vv(‘r<‘ i^artly suspended during the year 
under report, oviing to the lack of the uece.ssary appliances. 
The report explains liow far the discoveries already made 
support his well-known Zoroastrian theory of the influences 
at work in the cmpiie of Chandragupta. 


Poems, by Elinor Jenkins ; London '. Sidgunck Jackson, Ltd. 

‘Is. Qd. ncU. 

The difficulty of hitching philosophy into rhyme is never 
more apparent than in those vonscs which attempt to reproduce, 
and either to explain or to present as an insoluble problem, the 
pain o^f personal loss. Of Miss Elinor Jenkins's ” Poems " it 
ha.s been suggested that they will not appeal to the “faint and 
feeble-hearted,” for whom they arc not intended, but for the 
strong, for such as, in her poem " Sursum Corda,” met 
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** Pain without plaint and death without dismay, 

Bore and beheld sorrows unspeakable, 

Yet shrank not from that douhh'-edf^od distress/’ 

Jt is (rue onou|i»l» that tin* wi‘ ik and timorous will find 
neither comfort nor support in ilieii readiiii^ of thcs<^ poems. But 
what of the stroni^ ? They indeed uiiiy fiml their strength and 
licroism and iinfiiiu lunj; laiihfuIiK'ss luirroied and retold ; and 
(here arc many to whom the verses will tims tippeal. 

Yet there is laekini^ an issential soiudhing, th<* n^cognition, 
if wc mistake ni't, ot what is ni>1 only tnr the \veak llu‘ fount of 
consolation but for the slrone, the vaaitable snuiee of strength, 
(ujod works and great saciifiees ha\«‘ tlieir si eiio of action here, 
but the spring of iight<‘ousiU‘ss. of which tht'y arti the produrl. 
is not in lime as we eonr eiv< it. Mnitality h.»s its eonscipienco 
in immortality. If 

'' ICven in paying tins most hitler [>rice 

We know tlK‘ caiisi' worthy tin* saentieo " - 
it is surely bceaiisi* Ihi* cause is part of an tdcTnal jnirposo 
working itself out in an historu al process, of which the conclu 
sion for us is the pn^simt. Tlie bcK'komng of duty is the voice 
of eternity. Ihe eati'goiical imperative (d patriots instinct 
is moie than a men' senlim<*iit. if ‘ obedienro is the gnaranleo 
of faith,’ it is ('m])ticd of its purpose 

“ When loving kindness with our dead lies slain.” 

It is not the part of faith so to expios^ itself : and the succeed- 
ing supplication is almost <|uenilous 

'‘Givens our fathers' lieathmi hixirls again. 

Valour to dare and fortitude to die.” 

Thcieis, then, in some of these poems, a note of despair and 
even of petulanee. It is perhaps the inevitable accompaniment 
of a view of life* tlui horizon of which is a>sumcd to be limited 
by death. It is partly also the conscipieiicc of a human affec- 
tion artificially intensified l>y its confinement to the seen and the 
temporal. This disconnection from an extra-temporal and 
extra-mundane scheme leads to the insistence of too great' an 
emphasis upon the severance of d(*ath, and reacts in a" too* 
frequent use of the word * dear/ particularly in a substantive 
sense, as for instance. when all your dears arc dead/* in 
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** Wind-pedlar^/' and " oiir dearest dear " in Dreams Tres- 
passing/' 

Having sjud iliis. wo may speak more encouragingly of 
the rest r>f llir poems, many of whic h possess unquestionable 
merit. In " Aniumn Wind" we may well note the suggest- 
ive linos wliiili liken “the restless leave's that shuffled by" 
to “ the tread <»f the jiliantum liosts," and in “ Poppy-fields " 
^thc splashes of neli ('olonung jn' worthy of notice : - 

“Beyond llie dose, sniotli(‘iing the wliolesoine corn, 

A flight of scarlet locusts falhm to t*arlh 
Bal(‘tul, and blighliiig all that th«‘y adorn. 

The burnished hi*ral(is of a bilUrer dearth. 

('oral and flame and blood among tlu‘ gold, 

Like' ICastern aimios goigeonsly diglit, 

' And lai ■»('(! by guimaiye lioni ICn^lish sod 
With banners bravt* unrolle d 
l£a('h silken Ic'iit eiidc'^ng dusky nighl. 

Drowsy, dieam-ladc'ii ])opiM» s b^ k and nod." 

These Poems have' a spe ial miriest foi ns in India 
coming from lli<' dangldt'r <*1 a :'.t*nial thiJian wlio diesel, some 
years back, doing Ins duty at 1)< Ihi e*\ae tiv as imieli as if he had 
fallen on the battle-rK'lel by sIh'U en steel. I iiere Is no doubt 
something unfamiliar m iht' tone of t!irs«) verse's, but they 
express wdiat luiglaiid is teelmg, at Ibr present tne.»niont, with 
wonderful simplii it y and diivctness. 1 hat tJx'y do this is evidenc'- 
cd by the fae't that the liisi e'ditie»n of this bex^k was entirely e)iit 
of slock within a shoit lime of i-. pnblie .'tion. We hope to have 
some more verses from Miss Je'iikms's fac ile pen beforei long. 



Helpful 
.Advice to 

*Nursing Mothers 

M any mothers wouhl like to feed iJieir own ehildren, hut 
arc denied the privilege of dom.*; hecjnse lhe\' have 
not suflKieiit lumri-ihineiit loi (hem. The Mh^nhiirys ” 
scientific S 3 'b(em of Inf.ml Ivediiit^ |)it)vided for all this. 
When a mother i-> partl\ nhlt‘ to feed liei hah^^ slie may give 
The **Allenburys” Milk Food No. 1 lor alleni.it< 1< (hK, v,o alike 
aie the n.'itural and jM(‘p.iud lootl m this instam e, and (his food 
should be ct»ntmiK‘<* until the \\<ardiig process has l>ocn 
entirely completed 'Ihe ni<»ther lier->elf must well nourished 
and to this end may pailake iiM-ls ol lht‘ ‘‘Allenbury’s” PBET, .» 
partially pre“(liiV‘ste<l uiilk and uJieaien lood. v\lii(‘h like the 
Milk Foo(l No. 1, i, im.luidlv made le.idv loi use hy simply 
adding boding tvalcr only Alter < hildlm th \ hi‘ ^^Allenbury's’* DIET, 
is surprisingly helplul m mainlaining Ihe *>tM‘n|.'.th anil producing 
a good How ol riel) milk 


The Best Alternative to Human Milk. 
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MILK FOOD No. I MILK FOOD No. Z MALTHD FOOD No* Z. 

From birth to .3 month*. I lom .i to t» raontlj . 1 (out n o^onths upward-.. 

The •AUenburus' Rushs (Malted). 

A usHul additiou to biby’? 'Pelary when V/ 'nonth. old M’d after. 

The * AHenburys ’ Foods are made under special processes 
by machinery, and are entirely untouched by hand. 

mr WHto /Of /roa book infant Foodin^ anti 
bianag^koont,^* 64 §»ag 0 s of vaiuabte in>>^ 
fo9*maiion fof ovary mothorm 

Allen S Hanburys. Ltd.. London, England. 

A.0. 1716. Established 200 Years. A.0. 1916. . ' 
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When all is i^aid and done* it will be found that it is the INDIAN 
LITERATURE Hiat stands out as the TENTH WONDER OF THE 
WORLD ! You must sec it, to believe it; and when you have seen it, you 
must tcslify, as 1 hope, to that nothing that India can do is enough to 
keep abreast such a Crown Jewel of the First Water ! 

— liuiiau Literature, 
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LORD HARDINGE’S STATECRAFT. 

Lj E. Lord HAuniNiih oamo to India witli the reputation 
*• of an accomplislicd diplomatist : he carries witlx 
him the gratitude due to one of I lie most sympathetic 
Viceroys that Great Britain has ever sent out to this 
country. A diplomatist is credited witii a long liead, wliile 
a sympathetic ruler must have a good heart. Why anyone 
should have been slow to assume that the two could be 
combined in the same person, is not clear ; perhaps 
the attitude of another diplomatist towards the National 
(xingress was not reassuring, and where the interests of one 
race arc generally contrasted with those of another, the 
people are apt to look forward with more curiosity than . 
confidence to the policy of a ruler who lias distinguished:.^ 
iiimself in the art of negotiating with foreign Governments^ 
Lord Hardinge has indeed shown deftness in dealing With, > 
jlilficult situations, but which writer on the sciencie- oi*,. 
politics, either in the East or in the West, ever thoui^t; 
that a. simple-hearted saint would necessarily mal^i;^.. 
ideal administrator ? While sympathy is a nobfe . 

. a political Pandit would rather recommend it 
• ** best policy." Whichever way we look at it, all'asi^ttcl&^. 
be agreed, perhaps even German thinkers, that 
^l^thetic ruler must sooner or later fail. A 
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was^bhce asked what were the essentials of good govem- 
ment, and he replied that the most important requisite 
was the confidence of the people in their ruler, the next 
essential was sufficiency of food, and the tliird in the order 
of importance was military equipment. Indian rulers 
were in theory despotic. Sukracharya, the well-known 
writer on the science of j>olitics, however, laid down boldly . 
that “ the ruler has been made by Brahma a s(!rvant of the 
_ people, getting his revenue as remuneration (or protecting 
them." Several corollaries follow('d from this ]>roposition. 
In the first place it followed that where public opinion was 
not adequately and accurately voiced in representative 
councils, the ruk'r slioukl Ix' at pains to study it in other 
ways and never try to suppros u tn'e and honest expression 
of opinion about the (ioveniment. 1'he old rulers wesro, 
therefore, told that they must hoar througli spies what 
^ people said about .'them and their officer.s; “they should 
always know their own l.uilts from the standpoint of the 
subjects, and rectify them, but never punish the people.” 
The argument, which supported this advice, was that the 
■ subjects arc generally so much afraid to talk ill of the 
powers-that-be tlifit, when they do venture to complain, 
they must be honest, however ignorant they may be, and 
honesty sliould not b(' visited with punishment. We live ‘ ' 
in different times now. Ever so many people are bold 
enough to criticise the Govcniment ; they are taught that 
. freedom of sixjech is their bijitluright, and they may always 
epunt upon the sympathy. large circle of admirers and 
mheh applause for thci|j||^ldness. We have seen in recent 
years that the most ^jhipathctic officers need not be free • 
from personal dange^^ the minds of the people arc with' 
impunity poisoned^SConsidering the times in which we ' 
Uve, few j^ve beei^urprised that Lord Hardinge himself 
Vcpjjdd .notj^l^ th^pess laws. This means that the people' ,C 
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fo whom sympathy is to be showTJ must be honest ' and 
harmless. 

Another corollary from the docti me of sympathy is thus 
expressed by the Indian writer : “ In deliberating upon 
matters brouglit forward by the pi'ople, tlu' King should 
not take the .side of hir. oflicers, but of the subjects ; 
lie should dismiss the ofiicer who is accused by <me hundred 
men ! ” The last injuni'tion is a counsel of jM'rfection.f* 

' TVostige may be in danger if an linker’s pohey is subverted 
by his successor. A change of ]x-rsonncl and 1 he interfcroncc- 
of a higher pow(‘r are generally lU'Ci'ssary to disturb settled 
Jacts. In a ciaratry like hngland tins authority to override 
an executive act resides in the people, who may puli clown 
one Government and set up another to assist the King, 
India, however, is outside party polities, and the British 
nation cannot be easil>' persuaded to put itself to the trouble 
of a general election for something done in India. In the 
<‘ircumstanccs Lord Hardmge’s policy has been to invoke ' 
Royal aid where Parliamentary interference is not likely 
to be secured quickly and quietly. Whatever constitu- 
tionalists may think <h it, the Indian mind is keen enough 
to appreciate the touch of the diplomatist in that way of 
overcoming difficulties which iierplex the ordinary mind. 
The reader will tliink that all these remarks allude tO;the'> 

■ memorable events of the early period of Lord Hardinge’^'. 
rule. We should, however, add that his genius Las' .disr - 
covered a political expedient of abiding value. He has sliown.;; , 
' how even under the British constitution, Sukracharya'a", 
))recept, that *' the King should take the side, not pf.Tpsfi 
' officers, but of his subjects,” may be literally carried 
' when His Majesty's officers find their shoulders too weak t«^;t 
undertake tlie responsibility. One other recent event, 

. which, however. Lord Hardinge's name is not,a^ci$tte4/': 
••^Ijens our eyes to future possibilities in a directi9%|^.^I^c^-^. 
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our attention was first turned by him. Notwitlistanding- 
the admonition to impatient critics not to raise con 
troversial political x^uestions when the Empire is invoh^ed 
in a colossal wav, some people are bent upon 
discussing Ih^me Rule for India, and others demand a 
tleclaration of policj'. lliey may not ask for the declaration 
to be made now, but they liav’e chosen to make the demand 
. at a time when silence is imperative and may yet be con- 
strued to amount to a promise c>l “ favourable consi- 
deration.” When the late Mr. Gtjkhalc demanded an 
” unequivocal declaration ” in 191 1, the authorities could 
speak with more freedom ; wheii Sir S. P. Sinha repeated 
the demand in last Decemlx'r, thi'y were placc'd in a much 
more delicate position. An informal Royal utterance was 
opportune, and tlutngh it might uot have been intended to be 
• received by all India as a formal message, it has 
attracted att<*ntion and must at least allay curiosity, 
i Addressing wounded Indian soldiers and officers in England, 
His Majesty sometime ago gracioiisl}' held out hopes that 
more lilxiral political institutions would follow in the wake 
of ” social advancement and political experience.” These 
words may well be jcceived as a declaration such as was 
suggested by the President of the last Congress. They 
do not, indeed, refer to any special type or measure of 
self-government, colonial or otherwise, but they indicate- 
the general trend of the policy which has been followed 
,m the past and which will 1 k' followed iji the future. No 
formal declaration of policy or message addressed to the.' 
people is likely to ignore the relation between the social 
cohi^tioh of the Indian population and the political/ 
experience of at least the leading sections on the one hand^ 
and the political responsibility which may be entrusted 
to them, on the o|her. Public meetings, especially in the / 
' sputh, have already protested that Home Rule. will mean. - 
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Brahmap rule, and an “ unequivocal declaration ” can 
hardly be expected when public opinion is by no means 
unanimous and the experience and the social progress 
and adaptiveness of the people leave so much to be desired 
Tlie British Government lias succeeded so well in 
India, precisely because it enjoys the " confidence .of the 
people"; to secure ‘'sufficiency of food" has ever been 
the endeavour of even its unpopular oificers ; and its 
" military equipment ” has established peace without 
being an oppressive burden to the tax-payer. Every 
•officer will enjoy jiopular confidence if he sympathises 
with the aims of the thinking classes and resjiects their 
opinions. If he thinks they are misguided and begins 
to lecture to them on their folly and their failings 
they retort, and in a scuffl<* with the pe.(»ple a ruler's 
<lignity is compromised. Sukracharya advises rulers 
never to act on their own opinions, but always to 
consult ministers, friends, and competent leaders among ’ 
the people, and submit to the; judgment of the majority. 
Such submission to popular opinion may not lie always 
possible where a Government represents lire higher ideals 
of a more civilised nation. Few have blamed the 

enlightened rulers of the past who .suppressed infanticide, 
the immolation of widows, and slavery, without waiting.' 
for popular approval ; if the benefits of a measure 
substantial and patent, and it is not enforced merely for 
. the sake of sentiment or a trivial advantage, the general , 
■confidence of the people is not seriously shaken, even, if 
popular opinion docs not agree for the time being with tW,; 

' ideas of the rulers. Where an administrative 
may be solved in more ways than one, all attended 
^.nearly equal public benefit, a ruler would be wise, ip 
lupon Sukracharya’s advice not to adhere to his own opmlojii'- ' 
iut to accept the solution favoured by the geijeraitMj?||c*'' 
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This may seem a platitude, and old Indian literature does 
abound in apparent platitudes. But one of the most bitter 
provincial ctmtroversies of recent years, which involved 
the reputation of high officers, if not the i^restigc of the 
' Government of India, arose out of the disregard of 
pojmlar opinion in Bengal where no substantial advantage j 
was to be gained by adln'ring to a different view. We aro^ 
living in times when <'onlroversies ma\' arise not merel\^ 
through inconsecinenlial differences of opinion between 
officers and popular leadt'rs, but frriin a real or supposed 
antagonism betweem tli<‘ interests of the people on the 
one hand, and those of the paramount nation on the other, 
,or between the inti'n'sfs of the different crjmponent parts 
of the common Empire. One such (jiK'stion - the South 
African— -was satisfactorih' solved in Lord l-Iardmg(‘’s time, 
and His Excellency suceessiully adluTed to tin; popular 
•view. Perhaps otlier similar controversies would have 
^been set at rest if the war had not broken out. Happy is 
the ruler who is lud railed upon to compose a racial quarrel 
' such as the one which arose in Lord Kipon’s time, or the 
milder one Ixtween the two principal liulian communities 
in Lord Minto’s time. I hnl<T Hindu rulers the caste system 
was productive f>f much bitter leeling in })olitical circles, 
and the high-caste writers t)n the science of politics stre- 
. nuously advocated tlie retention of power and influence 
in the hands of the twice-born. But with all the reverence 
paid to sacred writings, the man of might, whatever his 
caste, could not be cxpt'ctod to prefer the w'cll-being of 
others to the claims of hi.s own kinsmen and caste-fellows ; 
and Spkracharya, with all his bias in favour of the higher 
castes,' adds that “ the King should always appoint; 
men of the^ caste to which ho himself belongs, for most 
membets o^thc royal caste are likelj’ to be well qualified. 'd 
. Jf a BritisffViceroy Governor should give expression to a 
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sentiment of that sort at the present day; he would soon 
have to be recalled. With the old Hindu author’s rccogni- , 
tion of the claims of the dominant <Mste may be contrasted 
Lord Hardinge's advice to his countrymen : “ I look for- 
ward with confidence to a time when, strengthened by 
character and self-respect and bound by the ties of affection 
and gratitude, India unay bo regarded as a true friend of the 
Empire and not merely a trust>' dependant. The day for 
the complete fulfilment of this ideal is not yet, but it is to 
this distant vista that tlu^ British olTieial should turn his 
eyes, and he must grasp the fact that it is by his future 
success in this direction that British prestige and efficiency 
will be judged.” 

Large grants have been made to education and sani- 
tation in Lord Hardinge’s time. They have, however, 
not quite satisfied the advanced champions of the dumb 
millions, and the war may retard even the rate of progress 
on which they Iiarl reason to congratulate tJiemselves, In . 
schemes of reform which ensure ” sufficiency of food ” 
to the people, by increasing the produce of land, by improv- 
ing the credit of the cultivator, or otherwise, Lord 
Hardingc had been fijrestalled by predecessors whose 
sympathies lay in that <lircction. In the machinery- of ' 
administration, when the piincipleof provincial autonomy, 
is worked out in greater detail, tJie famous despatch of h^ • 
government will perhaps b(' mentioned as a landmark' by ' 
future historians. The tendency for the Central Gpyejn^i;... 
ment to recognise the responsibilities and rights (of iJ/thq ' 
Local Governments is already very marked. Perhaj^ th6 - , 
war will, by emphasizing the military responsibiUjyiqfltlie’’ 
Government at Dcllii, familiarise us more and 
,, something like the ideal of Moghul times aftd. 

attention from the centre to the circumference 
, .administration. By a fortuitous concourse.; 
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Lord Hardinge was called upon lo render to the Indian 
Empire services of just that kind which require a diplo- 
matist's skill in adjusting differences, a statesman's bold- 
ness in conceiving novel plans, and an ideal ruler's sympa- 
thetic insight into the aspirations of the people. These 
are the qualities which have stamped the most prominent 
events of the departing Viceroy’s administration, and such 
will be the qualities whicli will be appreciated more and 
more in the rulers to whoso car<' tlio int<‘rosts of India are 
committed in future. 
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A GREAT "SUPERIOR/’ 

'* Only grant my soul may rarry high tliroiigli death her cup 
unspilled. 

Brimming though it Iv with knowledge, hfe-lo'ng flrop by drop 
distilled/* 

When a toueli sets right the tiirmuil, lifts his spirit, where 
flesh-freed 

Knowledge shall be nglitly named so, all that suuins bo truth 
indeed '* 

La Saisiaz. 

awful thought, a life removed,” said Tennyson, 
" and even tlvose who forbid us t(> sorrow for the 
death of a friend admit the awfulness of that severance of 
spirit from body which, while it makes one spirit rich, leaves 
many souls poor. Many good people confuse the natural 
instinct of affection with the craven instinct of selfishness,, 
and forbid us to weep for our dead, accusing us of grudging ' 
•our dear ones their ” entianco into a better world," or 
of insulting Heaven by preferring earth to it, forgetting ' 
that He, VVhose Presence is Heav<yi, creahid our h«^rts to. 
love and our eyes to weep. . ' ; 

There is peculiar awe in the instantaneous scveraiice-.ot^! 
the spirit from the familiar body of earth. One inpmen^f 
the eyes of a dear one are alight with life, the nej^t.'they?.' 
have seen that which has shrivelled the nerve that 
the light of the sun. Tliey have caught sight of the.Via^)' 
•invisible. . -v -.lo a..- 

>: v 
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. ‘ No wonder we feel the ground shiver beneath us as in 
an earthquake shock, and that we cannot believe ourselves 
to be standing alone on one side of the chasm suddenly 
"opened before us. while he, whose life has been inwoven 
with our life, has gone, lea\’ing only the garment of his 
mortality. 

When the Superior ('lenoral ol the Society of S. John 
the Evangelist, Cowley, ()xl<jnl, died after one day’s partial 
incapacitation from bis stn'nuous work, we, outside, the 
Community, who had ilu* j)rivilegc ot knowing him, felt 
shaken as by an oartluiuake shi'ck and wore incapable of 
resisting the incredulity stupor induces. Graduallj^ as the 
ground steadied and our minds rh'ared, we rcalis('d the 
beauty of the translation of Father Maxwell, or rather the 
beauty of his lito, whicli culminated on earth in an escape 
.from dying, 'riiere was mt decay of im'utal or physical 
power, no disease, no illness ; in generosity and self- 
negation he had ponnul oxit liis gills and used up all his 
strength. Ignoring <dl the signs of weariness and exhaus- 
tion that Would ha\<‘ wamed an ordinary person to take 
stock of his resources and restrain his oxitpiit, he had gone 
-on proving, as the late Archbishop 'I'cmple would have 
.-.said, “ the impossible to lx* ])ossihle by doing it,” and 
•collapse resulted in inability to rest. 

.. Then it was as il the Master Whom he served put forth 
ilis'Hand to still tin; effort of (tver taxed nerves, and, under 
the touch of I.ovc. the heart-heats ceased. 

Tine realisation of there ha\'ing been no ^ct of dying, 
.and the likelihood <if there being no “surprise of the 
. change " is a solace. So also is the increasing sense of 
■ our beiilg in possession of that which cannot be taken. 

We have lost much, the bodily presence, sensible; 
' intiefcourse, access to a source of help, counsel, sympathy; 
we .^been forced to regard life in the present as (by. 
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and baiTon land, but that which has been infused into our 
lives has become a part of ourselves ; no force of life, or 
death can take from us that which has influenced our 
character ; the force and beauty of Father Maxw'cU’s 
character has energised the lives of thousands, is still 
influencing minds and characters, and will continue to do so. 

The siiddcn sna]i]')ing of bodily life. unj>r<,*ccded by 
decay or dimniution of \'igour, or any ct'^ssation of the 
ordinary routine of daih lile, heljis to vivify belief in the’ 
continuity ol man’s liie through death and beyond it. No. 
one who was in touch, wdli Fathei Maxwcdl, and felt his 
interest throbbing through whatever elaiinod attention, 
could doubt tlial trandation fniin tlu; seen world to the ■ 
Unseen was but a means ol inteusilying his iiiready keen 
spiritual insight, ol re-in vigorat mg his stiong, but tired 
faculties, of re-infornnng bun with lilc and (*nergy. We 
had seen him in tlu; precincts of th(' Gn'at Reality. To 
us he lived in Sanctuary, and his holiness was a recognised 
influence, but in the jiower of closer union with God, in the 
Light of the nearer Pre.sencc, his inlluence will be propoi'”' 
tionately greater. IJirough th<‘ void in onr lives caused 
by his removal hence, sjnritual loices make their way with 
the irresistible gcn11cn<-ss and imjx'rceptibility belonging 
to divine energy unhiiuh'ietl bv weakness of mortal agency.' 

The Revenmd (ierald Spiers Ma.\wcll had bcen forv, 
more than eight 5 ''ears Superioi (leaeral of tlic Society 
founded by Father Benson, whose work is widely knowii-, 
in India as wrll as in England, .Africa and America. - Tie,; 
was therelore a Personage as widl as a 'great Personality.' 
But there surely can have randy beni a more inarkM prbqf/^ 
than that given by our great Superior that dignity is theC' , 
outward expression of character, not lhO‘fClotliiing’gat|^eci;''ji 
’,,by official position, rank or fame. One of the distiuci3v€^^'. 
aotes of his greatness was this obcdiencc to tlioi^J\!^r^j,v 
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of his Master by which He bids : “ He that is great among 
you let him be as the younger, and he that is chief, as he 
that dotli serve.” His absolute simplicity and devotion 
to duty, his single-hearted use of all his gifts and faculties 
in service to men, for the Glory of God, gave him a dignity 
peculiar to himself. His clothing of humility was a royal 
robe that was an eff(‘ctual defence against the approach 
of vulgar homage or midue familiarity It was woven 
in, it was a part of himself • it was iiot a vesture put on for 
effect, or consciously assumed as a defensive garment. 
It made him unassailable by the thrusts of tlKMVorldand 
the darts aimed by evil forces, but it was worn unconsci- 
ously, invariabl)', and .suited all that he said and did, and 
fitted all hib m(»ods. 

Could he, however, be sahl to haw moods ? By the 
time he could claim th<‘ title ol Father, he had won such 
self-control that he was able to exercise control over most 
moods in other people. 

Not that he assumed control, or seemed to exercise 
-authority or suasion ; no man svtrcly more distinctly 
repudiated a right to usurp that which every man may 
acquire by the Grace of God -the office of sclf-disciplinarian. 

, He exercised dominion by the power of sympathy. If we 
were presumptuous enough to tabulate his characteristics, 
we 'Should say that, next to the humility which dignified 
him, was the sympathy which rayed round him, making him 
accessible under the utmost difficulties, shewing comfort 
in the darkest hours of sorrow, light in the mistiest per- 
plexity, giving warmth in desolation and infusing beauty 
into the commonest joys and pleasures ; while revealing, 
undiscovered lustre in the glory of achievement, softening, 
the ctudity of ‘'elemental pleasure. It was a s)mipathy 
thtit .peeded no arousing, no kindling. It was yours as' 
soon &you needed it. 
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Father Maxwell’s sympathy was distinctively his own. 
It was marked by his individuality in other ways than by 
accessibility, reality and completent'^s. It gave rest and 
support, but it did not hill to inaction. It gave you 
standing-ground whence j'tiu might take the necessary 
leap for the next swimming foal required o( you. It ga.vc 
you sufficient tianquillity of mind to enable you to look 
round, take your bearings, and faci' ralnilv whatever 
confronted you. It bade you not sit, nor stand inert, but 
go forward as legard-. progress ol will, but it steadied you - 
to make that effort, hardest of all to make in times of stress' 
and difficulty, tlu* effort of k<‘eping still. 

Here we may remark that there w.is a quality in Father 
Maxwell’s voice consonant with this characteristic of his 
S 5 nnpathy. Let th<' situation in which jou found it neces- 
sary to consult him be iu;ver so anxious and disquieting, 
let your own mental state be m a turmoil <d secret agitation, 
the level tones of his voice, his clear-cut utterance, his 
gentle matter-of-faclness, as if the topic were nothing more 
t'xciting than the day'.s temp<‘rature, servtjd to bring your 
nerves under control at once. And th<^ effect of what he 
said was to continue the steadying influence of his manner 
of speaking, and to give his sympathy energising force. 
.His words gave impetus to his hean'rs' pow’crs of thqqght 
and action. 

Father Maxwell’s knowledge ot human nature and., 
'insight into character enabled him to touch the speinj^ 
of motive and the individual possibilities of those who con- 
sulted him. But he was not only resolute against intbfV. 

. ferraicc with personal judgment and self-management,' he, . 

' was undeviating in his direction of every soul to God; 
from Whom comes primary and ultimate Light. • 

. although his sympathy drew to him persons of aU 
> not one was permitted to lean upon him to th^;3fro^3^ 
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•of that person’s own volition and mental sight. He 
possessed all the strength inherent in gentleness. His own 
■emotions might be stirred by the rase under consideration# 
but his grasp of the whole subject would remain unshaken. 
His sympathy might excite in him a compassion that might 
easily have led to condonation of unhcroic action, but 
his mainten.ance of the right thing to be done, the liigh 
ideal to be kept, was inllexible. His own feelings were 
no more permitted to colour his view t^r deflect his judgment 
than were the emotions of those whc> sought his advice. He 
held himself detached, not in ord('r to de]mvc the seekers 
after strength and comfort of any possible aid, but to point 
them to the most <'ftectual help. If am’ one, feeling 
inherent weakness, had <'lung to him for personal support, 
figuratively speaking, we can imagine him being strong 
enough in his love and pity to unlcx^se the fingers tenderly, 
very tenderly, and to clasji them round a crucifix. It 
was tliis detachment from self, and from all paifiality and 
-prejudice, that made Father Maxwell’s opinion and counsel 
the most valuable heli> obtainable in all emergencies, 
••crises, vexed questions and troubles. It was liis sense of 
proportion and balance of judgment that made him the 
great Superior, adx isor, guide imd trusted confidant he was. 

, ,,, There is another ch<iractcristic, a product of his single- 
. hesLrtedness, that helped to make him a consummate lielper 
•of men — his habitual regard of this comph'x life as a whole, 
.unbroken into compartments of time and eternity, secular 
.and sacred. He did not mark off the world of affairs and 
human relationships from the world of spiritual forces,', 
duties and affections. 

.God is the only Reality Father Maxwell taught.,,. 
Everything that exists is dependent upon Him, owing’ 
reality to being His thought. Our bodily life, our earthly,/ 
interests, the material world and 
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are as much the thought and will of God for us as are our 
higher life and spiritual development. 

Our life here and now is the means by which the fuller 
life of the Beyond is to be reacheil. All comes from God, 
however much interference may lain! e.xistcacc after it has 
left the primal Source : all is sustained by God ; all should 
lead to God. Hence the coinmonplaea^ events and duties 
of daily life are invested with dignity, the naiTowest sphere, ' 
dutifully lived in, gives scope for acluc'vement in the only 
thing that matters, fulfilment of God’s purpose. -•», 

“ I do not think it trivial,” Father Maxwell would , 
say when somebody regretted that bis time had been 
spent in untying a knot, figuratively speaking, in a homely 
bit of string. At the same time his sense of proportion was 
so true that, in discussing worldly success, public opinion, 
the pomp of ostentation and t'phemeral fame, we seemed to 
see the baubles that loom so large in worldlings’ eyes, but 
have no real significance, shrivel into waste tissue under 
the Father's touch. Not that ho was contemptuous of 
honourable worldly <listinction, or of rank, wealth and 
fortune. Far from despising, he regarded them highly, as 
responsibilities important in developing character and’ 
as means for working out God's purpose imd of glorifying 
Him. He valued money for what il could do ; for himself ^ 
he embraced Poverty as a Bride alter the manner of 
Francis, but he was keen to see the ugliness, contractivene^S' * • 
and many temptations of involuntary poverty. ■ , ' 


“ You cannot make black white,” he would say, andh^ 
never refused to see the various shades of black pies^thig ’ 
themselves to different persons’ sight and temperainenC'^T^ 
But he never failed to make visible the light .thgit 
sombre tints and reveals the shimmer of hoj^^ 
sparkle of humour. Clear and definite in the . 

i|m.opjjnon,.whgn it was asked for, he has 
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having a legal mind. We should prefer to say he iiad a 
balanced judgment. Surely, no man in authority ever 
'* laid down the law,” in words, less frequently than he. 
, There was no need for him to be didactic in speech. He 
lived the life of Law. his Law the will of God. His life 
said, and says — ^for it speaks still with clear enunciation 
and penetrating force — “Be natural ; be unexaggerated ; 
be real. I.ove all men, j^oursolf la'll Love God above 
all else.” 


JE.\K ROBEKTS. 

Oxford. 
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KjOW that tho question of a Moslem University has 
' ^ been shelved for sometime to come, I may venture 
to make a few observations on the proposed University 
and the general state of education in so far as the Moslem 
community is concerned, without any desire, on my part, 
to start a controversy on this subject. 

That education, on lines suited to the peculiar needs 
of Indians, and with special reference to the religious re- 
quirements of particular communities, is the only means 
of bringing about the advancement and emancipation of 
Indians, is recognised on all hands and amply evidenced 
by the various educational activities going on in different 
parts of this country, notably in 15engal where the trend 
of public opinion shows, in the most unmistakable manner, 
that Government Institutions do not supply all the needs 
of the people, and public or even private enterprise is 
necessary to cater for the intellectual requirements of a , 
progressive community. Hitherto the State has undertake^. ^ 
to provide education and assumed the patronage. 'oi'” 
ancient and well-endowed seats of learning which' mbnin ‘ 
jpolise the communication and custody of knowledge;!'.'::^ 
Since the advent of the new era, however, these stUdia'i 
generalia have lost much of their prestige and popuhuiity;?^^ 
and modem institutions, imparting practical ^ucatioi^ 
or technical training, have gradually come *to the; 
‘Moreover commercial, technical and agricoltorsd 
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have a^so been opened, thanks to the initiative of some of 
' our: enlightened public men and officials who have indicated 
to us the right direction which should be followed by those 
who have entrusted themselves with the momentous task 
. of establishing a University either at Benares or Aligarh 
The day will surely come when a Bachelor or Master o: 
Arts will be a thing of the past and the product of our 
Arts colleges will depreciate to an extent not yet realised. 
Even to-day an Indian graduate has made himself as 
cheap as an ordinary artisan, it an idea of his value could 
be had from the advertisement cohinnis of the news- 
papers, being invariably wanted on Rs. 40 or 50 at 
, the most. 

Barring a few exceptionally intelligent men hailing from 
.. our Universities who have made their mark in the world, 
'the average B.A. is an ill-informed and ill-equipped citizen 
— often a physical wreck whetse vitality has been unduly 
, taxed in passing through a series of tests based on no 
rational princi^jlc and devoid of common sense. It is the 
,, sad experience ot many a graduate in India that on being 
. ushered into the veal world, he finds himself fitted for no 
r61e, however commonplace it be. The entire problem 
of sound and .systematic education for Indians is beset with 
considerable difficulty and docs not present the same 
, aspects as in the Western countries whore the State teaches 
the three R's to its juvenile subjects, and the medium of 
instruction is the native tongue. Here, these facilities .are 
- conspicuous by their absence. 

It may' be said without fear of contradiction and with 
’,du?i^^ deference to the wisdom of our educationists repre-' 
■i$e!ntling the Senate in, the different Universities, that the 
< curricului^ of studies drawn up every year lacks as much 
iii consistency with reference to a fixed ideal as in regard to 
\ the, ^c^,. conditions of the different Provinces. . The well?' 
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being and progress of a community and a nation alike 
depend to a large extent upon the iitness of every individual 
to perform efficiently those functions with which he is 
charged and for which he has been trained. Every State 
and every nation have to strive and attain the highest rank 
in the scale of nations, for this Arinagcdilon of the twentieth 
century has proved it beyond question that universal 
brotherhood is a fiction and international rivalry, hatred, 
and frictions form j'iart of tlu; general orch.'r of things and' ' 
are as necessary as the evil of War. hi «)nc of his recent 
speeches, Mr. Bonar Law denouncc'd the idcja that a people's'' 
freedom of action should be restricted to such an c.xtent as to 
deprive them of individual exislt^nce and organise them into 
a personified state, as has Ix'en tlone in Germany. He 
may have stated the views i)f the liberal statesmen of 
England, but it is now a pattmt fact that even recourse / 
to compulsion is not only justifiable but essential, for ’ 
by compulsory enlistment alone thi‘ great danger such ■ 
as England, or in fact the whole of tin* British Empire, is 
threatened with, could be averted and the war brought 
to an honourable and speedy conclusion. But to come 
back to the subject proper. It is now evident that in for- 
mulating a scheme for the establishment of a University 
the organisers must aim at placing within the reach of 
every member of the community the means of qualifying.'; 
himself to enter any useful proh'ssion or pursue a calling;,, 
for wliich he evinces natural ajititudo or inclination. ■ 

In a vast continent like India where different econo-;'' 
mic and social conditions prevail, it is of prime importance,;, 
that the benefits of good educatiim should be fairly' dnd ' 
squarely distributed. One of the many arguments that 
be advanced against the establishment of , a' -Mosl^j], 
University, even if it can be had after the Moslem's 
,is that its blessings will be confined to the province hi . 
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it will be situated, and it will take a number of decades to 
make its influence felt in other territories. And it may also 
be safely prophesied that the local celebrities would com- 
pose its personnel, and arrogate a greater share in its admin- 
istration than would fall to the lot of other represen- 
tatives from the different provinces. It is too mucli, 
therefore, to hope that the few affiliated institutions, 
which are farther from the central organisation, would 
receive the same benefit as other ^clu)ols and colleges in 
closer proximity. 

' The past history of the M.A.O. C\)ll(‘ge, which is to 
■form the nucleus ot the l)l•opo‘^ed University, furnishes 
instances, without numlx*r. to bear out the above state- 
ment. Since the passing of Syed Ahmed Khan, the few men 
chosen to cairy on his w<irk have not luul quite a free hand 
in conducting that Institution in pursuance of the settled 
' policy of the Founder, alUiwing, of course, lor modifica- 
tions necessitated by changing conditions. 

The local body, o\er suspicious of outside counsel and 
2^lously guarding its vested interests, has, on many 
a memorable occasion, proved its jjower to prevent any 
changes or reforms in tin.* arrangement of even the minor 
details of organisation Irom being carried into effect by 
the Secretary, if they were calculated in the least degree* 
to compromise its predominance. The task of controlling 
European tutors and professors calls f<.)r cortsiderable tact 
and; ability, specially when these professors and tutors 
regard then^e^es as the'^roteges of the local Government. 
This fact h^s not been fully appreciated by those who are 
'.iateirested in the well-being of the Institution directly and . 
hy .H^omedans in general. The Founder liimself lost sight 
<* of .this. fact,, expecting his successors to be gifted with the 
^ same boldness and enjoying the same independence as^he 
' had. was po doubt largely due to liis powerful persona^,; 
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t iity, strong will and unfettered judgment that the Aligarh 
[ College was placed on a solid footing, and thoroughness 
[ characterised its administration. Hi.s powers were not 
: circum.scribed by the wishes ol a local clique or semi- 

■ official injunctions. The two Nawabs, who came after 
' him, were differently situated. Hence tlie gradual but 
i imperceptible change for the worse in the quality of educa- 
( tion given at Aligarh. 

* The Moslem conumuiity would have been well advised: 
if it had not fallen in sc> readily, as it did, with the proposal 
of setting up a university movement when the Aga Khan 
put forward this ])ruject. The Mahomedans ought to 
have first of all inquired into the then existing state 
of education in the various provinces. They ought to 
have ascertained whether tlie general progress made 
by them in education till then was such as to 
^ justify their embarking on an enterprise of such 
magnitude. A University, as Cardinal Newman remarks, 
lives in demand and supply, and the demand to be a healthy 
and natural one must i)reccde the sujrply, whatever reasons 
he might have had lor holding the contrary. A University 
stands for a new movement : it represents the intellectual 
progress of a country and furnishes an index to a nation’s 
mind. It cannot be called into existence by a fiaf, it 
cannot be built to order. The ])ast history of European 
Universities shows that they were not made in a day. . 
It took hundreds of years for Oxford, Paris, Bologna, ' 
Padua and Salamanca to become famous seats of leajn^g . 
mid attract thousands of scholars. IBcsides these brbad . 
■considerations determining the question of a University,' 
we have to take into account other conditions superihduc^d., 

■ by .modem thought and the evolution of a 
; introduction of improvements unthought 
’t<)f communication, trades and industries. 


new era vdlh 

of in 
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Wlien this question was first mooted, a number of 
kindred consid(*rations should have received the attention 
of our public men. It should have been asked if 
there were any other college's except those at Aligarh 
' and Lahore, and whether there w.is a fairlj' large number 
of primaiy and secondary selio(;ls which could supply the 
requisite iiumb<'r ol matriculates to fill the lecture-halls 
of a University. 

To anyone who will take p.'iins to survey the state of 
affairs preceding this mo\emenl, it will be evident that time 
w'as not ripe to coiisid('r such a weighty proposal. 
The late Syed Ahm<-d, with whom the iik a had originated, 
did not leave behind him a caiefully thought-out and well- 
formulated sclu'me, and beyond entertaining tJie mere hope 
that the instil ulion he hud founded would ime day 
develop into a University, gave no other thoughts to this 
question. The dream of a Moslem seat ol learning in India 
‘served as a most useful mcentiw* to the general advance- 
ment of education and provuU'd an inexlianstiblc theme 
for tlie seasoned orators <*f (lie educational conferences. 
■That such a swx'ct dream sliould ])a\e been turned into a 
delusion is one of llie saddest episodes to be remembered 
by the present generalum. Even the ablest protagonist 
will find it hard fo deny that the failure in which the fruitless 
attempts of those rosptwisible for it ha\c ended is 
mainly due to their tollownag the untimely lead of a 
few ambitious sprites ready to seize an opportunity 
to secure personal distinction by having their names 
associated wifh a great movement. The Aga Khan no doubt 
enjoys, the reputation of being a far-sighted thinker and 
^iritual head of a large section of His Majesty’s Moslem 
, subjects in India, and has had a brief but eventful 
career^ias an active promoter of the Educational Con* 
fer^^4^d: ;.the League. * Everyone who has clpsdy 
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followed the progress of education and politics is 
aware that having made his debut as the president of the 
Educational Conference some jears ago, he has continued 
his interest in all questions bearing on the welfare of the . 
Indian Musalmans. Ever}'one knows that great weight 
and valtie have come to be attached to his opinions and 
juiblic utterances in official circles and the <'hoicost honours 
have been conferred on him. At I lie saiiK; time it should 
not ' .orgoth'U that his views have not always found 
f' ,-f with a great bulk of his community, for, broad- 
funded and catholic in his sympathies, lu* has at times 
evoked a certain amount of displeasure among the masses 
by his attempts tf> adjust the })o})ular persixictive to his 
<nvn standpoint. lie has no doubt a« good a right to 
offer advice (it has become historic in one instance) as any 
ordinary man. But for his opinion and advice absolute 
infallibih'ty cannot bi; claimed. All tht^ evidence to hand 
relating to th(j conduct of this enterprise shows, in the 
most indisputable manner, that the line of action followed 
by him and his compeers has not been wholly the right one, 
inasmuch as the expectations of the community were 
raised, and raised unnecessarily, to an extremely high 
pitch and without full regard to its economic and social 
position. The strain imposed on (»ur energy and finances 
has proved unproducti\e, the work of pushing ahead » 
primary education considerably delayed, and an unpleaswt 
reflection cast on our ability to see a scheme through.;,'- 'iV 
should not be understood to memi that His |^ighness alone , . 
is answerable for what has happened. He may ' have 
sincerely felt the necessity of a Moslem University/ •' He) 
may have thought that 1910 was the most auspiciouis’yeari . 
to start building it. It was surely for the -educated , 

and those qualified to consider measures for the bettercfii^t 
of education to judge the case of a Univereil^.dnitinV‘ 

/ .. f '.'I'l. » -Jf.Vi.’ .v.i. '* 
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proper merits and decide. And decided they have with 
results that are well known to-day. 

From the time of the renascence at Aligarh the words 
'nation* and ‘self-sacrifice’ have been used very freely by our 
writers and speakers all over India. In the name of the 
nation Viceroys have been welcomed. Princes paid a tribute 
of gratitude for their grants- in-aid, and Collectors and their 
wives thanked for assisting at distribution of prizes among 
successful students. Then* are many instances oi self- 
sacrifice being manifested by tuti>rs and j^rofessors and a 
host of other walling workers, w ho were duly rewarded with 
both honours and emoluments not ordinarily within the 
reach of the ablest pedagogue's. If a careful and 
dispassionate inquiry be made into the actual achieve- 
ments of these servants ol the h'aith, it will be found 
that they are neither singular nor ])raisew'orthy in a 
high degree. Without going into details, it could be safely 
asserted that with the notable exception of the alumni o;' 
the old school, there are verj’ few men who could claim 
to have rendered signal services to arts and sciences. 
There are few students who have follow'ed new veins 
of inquiry in different sphen's ol thought and thus raised 
the intellectual status t)f their community, but we have 
thousands of self-styled servants of the nation professing 
r staunch devotion to our cause. To such men it is that we 
owe the premature inception ol a University movement. 

The Indian Musalmans are a heterogeneous community, 
widely d'stributed, and at different stages of progress. They 
^o npt possess that integrity of judgment which could 
preVept their sentiment prevailing over their reason. They 
have qnly a limited number of men wdth advanced views 
*onf education ani^ politics, and these, in conjunction with a 
* few plutocrats, do the thinking for the middle and poor 
^ dasse^^ Theirs alone is the birthright !o initiate ,al| 
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schemes, to call conferences, to form leagues, and interpret 
the feelings of the communil y— whether rightly or wrongly 
is immaterial — to the rulers. The masses have only to 
remain inert and let things bo clone in their name, for who 
could diallenge the educational axioms and political postu- 
lates of their recognised leaders ? And small blame theirs 
if they cannot do otherwise. If account be taken 
of conflicting o]nni(ms. all expressed in the nation's behalf 
in our Journals since' the rapid development of the Moslem 
press, and the incessant contioveisics raging in connection 
\vith ordinary events belwecm the different schools of 
thought, it becomes perfectly clear that an average man is 
unable to follow or iind any interest in these wranglings 
over “ Kaunii ” affairs I'ruly has the poet said, 

“ A nation exists in the ('ollcge and its life in papers.” 

The time chosen for starting this movement was all the 
more inopportune in view of the fact tliat the destinies of 
the Caliphate, with which Musalmans liave always thought, 
rightly or wrongly, their religious a.ssociations and 
sympathies are closely ^init<'d, were passing through one 
of the most critical periods in liistory. The Italian inroads 
ijito Northern Africa and Asia Minor aroirsed the utmost 
concern among Musalmans for the territorial integrity of the 
Ottoman Empire, and their eyes were lunied to the scene 
where a heroic struggle was> l)eing offered by a brave nation ' 
whose greatest misfortune lie.s m the corruption and . in- , 
competence of its rulers. Misrule and bad government 
do not, happily, affect a nation’s patriotism, and though the 
Turk has been badly governed jmd ill-treated for ages^f* 
he has alwaj’s responded to his country's call, and fought • 
for his Caliph. The Indian Moslems, retaining as they 
many of the virtues bequeathed to them by a gr^eat religion, f 
and well-founded civilization, lacked notin the appeedatidh'^* 
of their brethren’s heroism and endless sacrij5c^v~ At'' 
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a time, therefore, when their purse-strings were liberally 
opened to alleviate the sufferings of their brethren beyond 
the seas, another and an equally imperative call on theii. 
generosity that came in the shajse of an appeal for the 
University funds was by no means favourable to theii| 
educational camixiigu, and it would have been much wiser 
if this great projt'ct had not betm launched just then 
What has happened sinc(} is common knowledge. The 
propo.scd University is still m the air. the funds are lying 
idle, and the final settlement with the bureaucracy is not 
yet within sight. 

In planning out any scheme for the advancement of 
education, whether primaiy, secondary or higher, the 
economic condition of tlu* country should not be overlooket 
ns this is the most poh-nt factor and a reliable test 
of a sotmd sj^stcin. Statistics taken from the two premief 
. Native Strifes in India, where education stands on different 
footings, will illustrah' the point ver\' clearly. In Baroda 
the cost per graduate is about four times less than that in 
Hyderabad, and the numlxT of pupils, bolh male and female, 
attcniding schools and colleges, is admittedly greater in the 
former, although, as regards population and area, thq 
Nizam’s Uominiou cannot be compared with the Gaekwar’s 
territory. This contrast may be considered rather unfair 
on account of the great disparity in the attention and; 
imj^tms given in either States to education, but on thq 
whole it may be assumed that expensive education con-| 
sfetog of instruction in a variety of subjects, as it is 
^provided at present by our schools and colleges, is a burden 
both on the State and the subjects, and if the promoter 
of denominational education, who must also be anxiou^ 
•for' the economic liberation of India, do not aim at| 
^imparting professional knowledge at a reasonably cheaf^ 
' cost* it would hardly be worth the trouble and expense, tej 
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Iiave a Universitj^ of fheir own when full benefit can be 
taken of the same sort of education in the existing Univer- 
sities maintained f>y Go\'ernmont Only professional 
jknowledgc is badly requin'd f<»r Indians, and it has to lx> 
sought for in schools conducted on Wo.'.teni principles and 
^ugh the English language; which oexupies the liighest 
^tion in all Eurojx'an languages, both as regards mii- 
sality and utility. Such siibjc'cls as music, history and 
^try must be- c'xcliuh'd from the* sylLibus of all those 
iinaric:s where; English is the nu'diura of instruction. It 
Impossible foi Indians to doveloi> originality and acquire 
leep insight into “ all llu' things cheamt of in our 
Jilosophy ” unless the barriers ol <i foreign tongue are 
ipletely r<*movod from their path and native genius' 
{cultivated in its own element. Of late a few Indian 
kolars have been busy exposing and expounding the 
mtio.s ot Indian lore to Western minds, but that is 
sufficient, and our Universities will have to do more in 
direction of not only retrieving the; lost position of 
|[r literature, but also of materially contributing to the 
grid’s cla ssics. The only way to attain this end i.s to ■ 
^e potential genius from the' h'ttcTs of foieign idiom. 
Id to eftcct this our poetry, philosophy, and in fact,', 
the fine' arts should bo pursued and preserved in our 
ra speech, and an intellectual intercourse established- 
^tween Eastern and Western authors through the transla-, 
Dn Off standard works into all languages. There is . but', 
^e difficulty to this suggestion and that is the preponder-* , 
iCQ of languages in India which would delay the dtesemi'^^ 
ation of knowledge among different sections through, 
{‘anslation of books into all the vernaculars. But 
iculty is not so great as that of a foreign language, 
i be more easily overcome. The study of English’^ 
Pp^dols.wd eoUeges is prosecuted ir. a tnann^,and\^|L;iij(^^ 
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ciples that are not fully consonant with the scientific method 
of teaching modem languages adopted in the civilised 
countries of the world. As a nation — ^for after all education^ 
in India has been of a sufficiently long standing to create; 
the general consciousness of being one nation among thd 
natives for the purpose of establisliing a claim to the same| 
treatment as is received by other citizens of the Empire — j 
Indians cannot do without the services of the imperial 
tongue and must learn it if they aspire at all to advance; 
their commercial j)rosperity, to raise; their political status 
and to improve and utilise; all the resourc(}s of their land,* 
like any other colony or commonwealth. j 

The necessity of English education will, therefore, be; 
obvious, so far at least as commerce and industries anj 
concerned. What is wanted to-da\- is a large number of fred 
schools provided with every facility for giving a working^ 
knowledge of English to boys of the poor and middle classes* 
and a goodly number of polytechnic institutes to wlncll 
pupils, on completing their rudimentary course may b(f 
admitted to receive training in o)ie or more branches of 


n1 


profession or industry. Every sensible educationist wil. 
agree that as a general rule th<; Arts, Law, and Medica; 
Colleges arc meant for the sons of the ricli and well-to-dc 
middle class people who can afford to undergo the heavj 
, expense of professional education in these academies, bn 
the lower middle and poor classes must l)e provided for ii 
free schools of the kind I ha\'e mentioned above. Or 
Wortogbut the correct proportiem that upper, nuddle and j 
•f; lower’ classes bear to the whole population, it wll appeal . 
that ^e, existing number of colleges can fully meet th( 
reqmfem^ts of those who look upon University education 
with all the advantages of the residential system, as j 
imecdssaiy adjunct to other accomplishments of a refined i 
geaH&jtm- , 
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It is to the requirements of the lower, middle and poor 
classes that greater attention sliould l)e paid, since a happy 
India will only be brought about by oj5ening such day and 
night schools all over the country as would bring educatioxi 
in arts, industries, sanitation and domestic science within 
the reach of every citizen. India is essentially an agricul- 
tural country, and the greatest portion of its population 
lives by it. To increase the happiness and enlightenment 
of the greatest number is, therefore, the duty of those whorpi' 
fortune or ability has placed in positions of power and 
gifted with wealth. 

The Hindu University, which is now vn fait accompli, aiid 
the Moslem U/.iversity not yet in existence, are supposed 
to mark the conimeucinnent of a new era. It is to be seen 
how the former fares and whether the. latter will ever be. 
The fact remains that lacs of rupees have been spent with 
no better object than that of gratifying the communities' 
sentiment. Due sense of amour -propre is as necessary 
for a community as it is for an individual. The general 
feeling among Hindus and Musalmans that their having 
a University will raise them in the estimation of other 
nations, is the outcome, of a true regard tor self-respect. 
The , material benel'its of these Universities can only 
.measured by their success in redeeming the tens of millions 
now sunk deep in ignorance and enslaved by countlc^- 
j^ustoms' and creeds, and in creating a more sensible and, 
jj^levated outlook on life. God has given the Briti.sh Empife;,- 
I unlimited resources and the foremost placq among all othjer.' 
f -Kingdoms. Indians, whether Hindus or Moslems, 

^' dtizens of such an Empire. To enable them to enter inita/ 
ra keen but friendly and peaceful competition with,,4ht^r 
Ldellow-citizens in other climes and to fight a commtoh 
: in the defence of their country and the supremao^^l’qHjj^^,; 
[British. Power, free and practical edu&tion of the 
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is the best and the only means. And any University, 
•whether receiving official recognition or not, that adopts 
such means and fulfils this ideal, is indeed worth having 
.at any cost and in any form. 


niKZA IKKAM BAIG. 


Bombay. 


A SONNET. 

List to the fijol, who calls liiimelf an ant, 

Who smoothes his ])ride wilh falsely Iminble boast 
" I am a wonn, ” Oh ! lie and silly cant. 

Thou art the 'rernph* of tin* Holy Ghost ! 
Climbing from rung 1o rung through daily strife. 
Lowly perhaiw, -ay. humble if you will, 

A drop upon tlu' Ocean of His Life, 

, .But know and realise your manhood still. 

- A man you arc, a man you will remain. 

Yea, even when you've wrestled to the top. 

Ah 1 what was former loss to present gain. 

The Ocean jfiours itself into (he Drop. 

Each moment leads you nearer to the Goal, 

, . Fight on with your miconquerable Soul ! 



T. LYELL. 
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Like a pale ojial hung th(* restful sky — - 

Whence every coarser shade had died away — 
Empyreal heights ! to which the Angels lly 
Bearing the sorrows of another day. 

Yet those iaint rustlings herald’d no wings. 

The little sighs came not from earthly care, 

But were the waking of 1 ho Desert things 
That hide in rocks and crannies here and tlicre., 

The twisted Tamarisks, pan'hed by the lu'at, . 

Wither’d and warp’d, awaited twilight’s ease 
To lift their woven tresses, glad to meet 
The light caresses <jf the evening brt'cze. 

Whose murmu rings from out gr<*y s])acl^ became 
A living breath — a force which overflows. 

And fills the wilderness with stmigth again. 

Till men forget their weariness and woes. . I 

' t'* < 

The rose-plumed jasmine swung above my head,,. . ' 

A wild vine floated from a broken' v^all, i.'r/O ' ; 
The Lebbeks shook their lassell’d blooms and spread,;; 
Over the winding path— a yellow pall, -f, 

' Softer than down, sweeter than honeycomb: 

Once blue as heaven, the Jacaranda’* will .>i : 

-1 r 

. '* Jtexttotho I’oinciana Regia, the Jacaranda i$ tlic most 
' Ejgypt. . 
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Now put forth leaves, — her lovely flowers had flow\ 
Long ere the summer grew loo fierce and still 

O perfect Nature ! why is man so base ? 

His soul so feeble and his body strong ? 
Compassion, tf»o, withholds its gentle grace, 

Dead is the tortuous spirit's sense of wrong : 
The lieast that strives beneath a heavy load 
He pities not, nav scarrely deigns to feed, 
And shoiild it stumble, plunges in the goad — 

Or curses him ‘ by Allah ’ in his need. ‘ 

A shadow — ^next to nothing -without sound 
Came Ichbal — gradually like the gleam 
Of the white moon, across the rugged ground, 

Holding in both her hamls fresh cool burseem* 
The Paldce doom were lime-worn, scarcely closed, 

, Sic transit gloria of a foimor state : 

In blinding dust a starveling muk* reposed, 

A wretched youth leant on the iron gate : — 

He groaned, and turning, grasped his heavy stick, 
But there before him stootl a childish maid ; 

' •' 0 stranger, why so cruel ! thy beast is sick, 

And dost thou strike him and art not afraid ? * 
The sullen face look’d long the unspoken word. 

Too full of hate and bitterness to greet 
The unknown figure — ^though perhaps he heard — 

. His glance fell on his tom and blister’d feet, 

; ' - , .■m 

And so did hers ; she saw the sand-swept eyes, 

The bruis’d and knotted hands, the vile array 

. Around the, meagre body — ^as he tries 
* . i To hold his garment, rent since yesterday. , 

« '* Burseem, Egyptian cloven 

S' ^ . 
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‘ Give this thy beast, then here are dates to eat 
An orange too, O brotlier rise I pray. 

Drink from the qAlla* bathe thy wounded feet,. 

So do to-moiTow should'st thou come our way. ' 


Hope touch’d the scornful lips — turned hate to peace : 
Knowledge brouglit secdsf t() heal the sores and 

wales ; 

Wlule Pity whisper’d ' let thine ang('r cease ’ ; 

‘ Yes,’ answered Justice, ‘ for 1 hold the scales.' 
But Ichbal fled —passing from light to gloom — 

As swiftly as a dove on open wings — 

Round the quaint circle -vvherc Magnolias bloom 
And scent the night, while the shy bulbul sings. 


Oxford. 


VIOLlvT DR MAI^OimE. 


* a Kug«‘ porous jar lor '.\atcr. 

r S«eU'3 oX the Mahiotdua huti>amina. 
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INDIA: NOW AND AFTER THE WAR. 

I 

tlic many iailacies wliirli ihc war luis disproved, one 
, of the most significant the J>ritish notion that in 
India loyalty and pulriotisin au- two divergent and 
mutually exclusive carronts. For long the British public 
had been fed upon the idea that behind tlio velvet glove ot 
Indian friendliness tiien; lay ever conceiiled the " mailed 
fist" which might show itself to \'iew at any moment. 
The magnificent response of India to the call of the Empire 
has given the lie emphatic to this malignant libel. 

. ,It has effected a jnoloimd and far-reaching i-evolution in 
the attitude of IIk' British, demoeraov’ towards their Indian 
■jfellow-subjocts, and the spirit ot camaradanc which this 
implies, has becti re-echoed by the self-governing dorainion.s 
of the Empire. There is indeed a soul of goodness 
in- things evil ! 

The explanation for this remarkable display of 
• enthusiasm on the part of India in the cause of the Empire 
Ms .‘perfectly simple. The .idministrative blunders o,f 
.Britain in India during the past half a century have not 
our faith in the ultimate justice of Britain’s rule, 
.^d in the right^usness of those principles, which, despite ^ 
.Im^y set-backs ah^ back-slidings, have in the main goVem- 
■ bd lijjr ‘ stewardship in India. Little does Germany .know ' 
it has helped to foment this feeling. Fori whe 
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will deny that the contrast of ideals represented by Ger- 
many and England in the present straggle has left a deep 
and abiding impression in ihc Indian mind ? Said a ■ 
Viceroy when assured of our loyally to Britain : “ Eh, you 
are loyal ! It will lx: monstrous if you arc not ! ” This • 
observation, meant in all cynicism, embodies nevertheless 
the plain truth. In winning India, England has won with 
it the love and loyid allc'giancc of her teeming millions.'; 
The leaven oi British culture which has Ix'en pouring into 
this rich and fertile soil every day since tin; momentous Ji(U 
of Lord Macaulay, has knit the bonds which unite India 
closer and closer until it has made ns forg(.‘t the distance 
which separates us from Itngland. The blood of a thousand 
battlefields, the smoke, of a thousand martyr-pyres, the 
heads that have rolled on a thmisand scaflohls — this is the' 
price of what England has boon giving ns, Ircidy. fully, and 
ungrudgingly. And, as Lord Ifardinge rominded us the 
other day, who is thoro that does not know and feel that 
the British Empire in India is an “ lunjun* built on tears ? ” 
How in the face ol all this could India be otherwise than 
grateful ? 

The rationale of India's loyalty does not, however, rest , 
here. VVe are loyal, because we are j)atrif)tic. This may. • 
sound a paradox to many ; but inwer was there a truer ' 
paradox. We arc loyal, because we fool that the destinies ,, 
of India have boon linked once tor all, for good dr for evil; 
with the destinies of {England. “ Adieu to Britain,' , 

, adieu to all hopes of an Indian Nation,” — this is the motto.; • 
6£ the patriotic party in India. What guarantee of loyalty 
can be greater than the conviction that in her own interesta. " 
India ill afford to shake herself free, of the segis Qf-; 
Britain ? Of a verity, all the nonsense that is talked.at^j^^ 
'the fungus-like growth of anarcliism in India 
but the distracted fancy of ow-lieated brains. ... "v 
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But if the Indian is devoutly loyal to the British Raj, 
it is idle to pretend that he is still the same mild, sneaking 
creature that he was when the Briton first saw him. The 
time-spirit has, in India as everywhere, nmg out the old 
aird rung in the new. Brit sh history and literature have 
souTi the seeds of fniedom broad-cast in India. The 
sweet, reluctant, uncomiiluining passivity ot, the Indian 
has been transformed through English culture into one of 
clamant assertiveness. The grumbling spirit of Jolm 
Bull has been inoculated in our minds. Not a bit, 
however, that we have grr)wn to love Imgland less, but 
that we love India mor(\ If Wordsworth could say ; 

“ We must be free or die , we who speak the tongue 

That Shakesjieare si)ake : the laith and morals hohi 

Which Milton held,” 

may not we say, we who can boast of a past as resplendent 
..as that of any other nation on earth, that the descendants 
i,'pf Valmiki and J'Calidasa sJiull never be slaves ? England 
has given us good government, but wo think with one of 
England's most distinguisluid I’riiue Ministers that “ self- 
government is always better than g<md Government,” 
and feel with Macaulay that ” no nation can be perfeetb/ 
well governed till it is comjxitent to govern itself.” The 
freedom-loving Britisher has himself demonstrated to the* 
world the. eternal truth that no nation can long be kept 
under chaperonage which has grown conscious of itself, 

. Wliy, then, should he be displeased to be told that self- 
government has now been fluxed as the definite goal of our: 
aspirations, and that a nation is in earnest to achieve it — a 
nation nourished in the noblest traditions of British history 
and politics? 

• .Is there anything in this calculated to upset the 
Imperial ideal ? No. On the contrary, self-government ‘ 
is.tjj^leement pf the Empire, ^ the only solution of the. pro-. 
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blem of Empire if Britain is not. willing to repeat 
the mistake of her Roman prototjqie. All that India' 
wants is the millenium embodied in the words of Rud3'ard 
Kipling — 

“ Daughter am I in my molher’s lumse. 

But mistress in my own.” 

We want nothmg more : we will not be content with ■ 
anything less. Who can saj' lhal our demand is inconsis- 
tent with the idea of Empire ? On the contrary, will not, 
an autonomous India, prosperous, coulented and happy, 
be a far more \'a liable and cherLshed asset of the limpire 
tlian an India grown impotent and emasculated as the 
inevitable consequence of centuries of subjection and 
bondage ? Is it not, indeed, tln^ highest homage that India 
can pay to England, the dawn of that day lorescen in dim 
but prophetic vision by Macaula}' wJien, mstructed in 
European knowledge, we might ask for the blessings of 
European institutions ? 

We are told that wo ourselves are not agreed about 
the ideal ; that the Moderates think one way and the Ex- 
tremists in quite the rei erse. To these doubting Thomases 
we would point out tin', wise words of the President 
of the last Bombay Extremist ('.onfercnce ; “ In essentials 
there is no other difference between the two, than between' - 
tweedledum and tweedlcdce.” Eieiyone knows that the.., 
differences, such as do exist, are fundamental and not 
essential — only alas ! they know it not. Another stock 
objection which is incessantly flung in our face wheneyerV^ 
the cry for Home Rule is raised, is that wo arc'itill unfj^v 
to manage our owm affaim. Our Anglo-Indian friends .ntfe • • 
never tired of indoctrinating us with the idea that it- vn&'t- 
take centuries before India can become fitted .to ireqeitr6.i.7 
; self-government. Woe to India if wc allbw ourselves 
placed under the sway of this benuihbing 
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. for the objection itself, it needs only to be stated to be 
indignantly brushed aside. Was Canada, or New Zealand, 
or Australia, litter than India for self-government when it 
was granted to them ? Is it not a fact that India is far 
better off, so far as mere comjietence is concerned, than the 
colonies were ? 

There are, again, others wlio, apparently frightened 
out of their wi(s by tlie tall talk of India and her heroes 
which was so muc;h in evidence at the outbreak of war, 
would 'have it that no emotional scatt('ring of political 
largesse should lollowthe wjir, for the excellent reason that 
the war has no! altered existing conditions. They are 
■' wrong. The war /urs altered c<)iidiiioii', in f)ne material 
respect— it has dispelUxl (he dark cloud of suspicion which 
hung over the British mind ])rior to the war. It ha.s 
■ cleared the air of llu* miasma of mischievous mis- 
representation uiuh'r which India iiad Ixrn suffering at 
the hands of her Aiiglo-ludian intcrj>ieters.' And the price 
of her loyalty, she says, is her freedom. “ Give us your 
confidence,” saj's India to Britain. ” and I will deserve 
it.” It will not do lor Britain to .say: “Deserve my 
..’’confidence, India, and you will have it,’’ for that will 
•mean the postpoiKaneiU of India’s emancipation to the 
Greek Kalends. We aie fold that in formulating such a 
demand we arc simply betraying a calculating and hucks- 
tering spirit. But llie same charge must in all fairness be 
levelled at the Colonies where such speculative discussions 
are freely ' in progress. If we sin, we are only sinning 
• in good ^j:ompany. 

, |lecent events seem to indicate that the change in 
angle of vision” which was proclaimed at the 
ibegjnnjng of the war was a mere figure of speech. The - 
“first hysterics alxJut India have had time naturally to" 
-suMde, and the barometer of British enthusiasm about 
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India would appear of late to show a fall. True to the’r 
pledged word the popular loaders have refrained from 
controversy of any kind when the war is in progress, with 
a view not to embarrass the (joverument. But when the 
Government is evei' giving new ground for provocation, 
how can it e.xjx'ct conlroveixv tt» be Jnished ? Surely, the 
Government cannot mean that the uuderstanding is all 
on one side ? The refusal of th<; House of Peers to givO' 
an Executive Council to the Lhmed Provinces has naturally 
created strong feelmg throughout the coujitrv. The rushing 
through of the Pul)]ic “ Safety ” Ihll in tiu* teeth of popular' 
opposition was not calcuialed to allay the feeling,' 
The rigorous use of the Press Act, that law which “ were 
b(‘tter honoured in the breach than in the observance,” 
and the passing of the ( ivil Service Bill have raised public, 
indignation to boiling point, and the otheial attitude of non 
possumiis to the most imiHirative and innocuous proposals • 
of the popular representatives in the councils,^ has lent 
substantial supjiort to the Home' Rule agitation. “ India 
would seem to count for httle nowadays,” says a recent 
issue of India, and cites in sujjjwrt Ihe rcice.ut Lord Mayor’s, 
procession in London where (he Indian e,l<'m(,'nt was cons- 
picuous by its absenct', although ” the unity of the 
Empire” was the e.xcuse for the inclusion, ofe an 
” Overseas contingent ” composed of the Colonials' and. 
even ” coloured giants from the West Indies,” No. wouderv 
such things have turned many a sturdy optimist a 
Jeremiah. Is it statesmanship, we ask, to cncouriige :sach. 
feelings? To the query whether it would notjjei .weEf tO" 
convey in a handsome and magiianiraous 
grateful appreciation of the British public of Ihdia'Si .'p^ * 
,m the War, our able Secretary of State has vouct^sal^^^^ , 
reply that ” he should think the time for it 
yet;" India certainly is not Poland. 
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Lord Haldane has told iis that one of the underlying 
issues*-of ilie war is “ freedom for all nationalities.” Mr. 
Asquith has reiterated it. Have these po iticians a comer 
in their hearts or dejected, dowm-trodden India ? Shall 
she emerge amid the /eu-de-joies of victor}^ a self-reliant, 
.self-respecting nation, or shall she continue then, as now, 
the Cinderella of the Imperial household, a pariah in the 
midst of a rce Empire ? The whole world is looking 
for\vard, with hope not unmixed with misgiving, to the 
fulfilment of England’s duty by India. 


Madras. 


A. ARWAMUDAM. 
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{Continued from our last number.) 

IV. 

King Papacock lo lus son in Africa. 

God is good ! 

1 hope your appetite is good, my son, and you arc longing 
for my return, but I exjx’ct you are not. 

That missionary ciiap was quite right when he said to be- 
come great, it is nece.^sal v to travel. 1 h.ivc seen things and now 
know of things of whirh previously 1 was' ignorant; and yet, I 
advise you, my son, not to travel • if is not wise to have two 
great men in one .small kingdom. Above all, there would be no 
domestic happiness il the women and men of our country become 
civilised like the peojile here. 1 don’t approve oi civilization, for 
reasons, my son, which f will give later, but the principal is 
because of home happiness, flavo 1, my son, not seen what the 
result of it is hero ? 

I have been over tivo months now in Bombay, and have 
visited many houses, vainly seeking for my fair charmer, but I’vo 
Icamt many things. 1 have heard men and women grumble at 
their sad lots, at their folly in gi ttirig married, 'fhey relate 
happiness of former days. Says thv woman : “ Why on earth, did. 

I ever marry this man ? He i-. nf»t good-looking ; lacks brain^t 
lacks money. 1 gave up a romfortable home. And thcreei* , 
Smith ; he asked me to marry him— I rejec ted him. lie is marrieid 
. now. 1 know his wife. She is very happy, has ^ comfoirtabte 
'home. Smith gets more pay than my husband.” ' ' 

She had quarrelled with her husband, my son,»^^’\si> 
truth, came out. 
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, A man said to me : “ If you really want to know my bad 
{wints, ask my wife — she’ll tell you ; she knows more about them 
than I do mysell.” 

And, curious to relate, my son, unmarried people whom I 
Jiave met, })r.use the happiness ol the married state, and mourn 
over the weariness and stditude of nninarried life. The fact is that 
each thinks of the inronvenienci- of his own station and imagines 
those of otliers less, lu-cause he has not felt them. 

A young married man told tno .i . nrifius story — ^not his own, 

Init of a great friend ol Ins, whom ho i .dlod llrown. Now Brown 
was wealthy, and f’lown wanted to j^et married, just for the sake 
of settling down. There was Jane. nt‘\l door. She was not very 
good-looking, but aii.vioiis lo li.ive ,i homo of her own. Brown 
proposed to Jane. \ow' Jane h.ul been srbooled by her papa 
how to act. She icfern'd ihown to p.ipi, and papa said he had 
made a vow that Jam- would oulv m.'rry the man who couUl 
afford to settle on lier - 

My son, 1 toi get IIk' a mount . hut it was a very large sum 
of money. The vouug man was not over.'mxious to marry the 
girl, and he thought tlie oppoitunnv (o get out of the engage- 
ment good, but Jane wept t .»pjou> lears. and llie man thought it • 
would Ijc dishonunrahle ol him not to anept p.ipa’.< terms. How- 
ever, ho deiidetl to haigain with pa])a, and p-tpa accepted a 
smaller settlement. Now in, irk the result Neitlu'r was Jane 
in love with the young man ; all she wanted was some man’s 
name so that she eoiikl live the hie she most enjoyed — free 
and easy she called it. I eoultl not luidei’stand, my son, what 
difference it made to Jane, why she could not live the life she 
desired wliile single, bnt my friend told me. He said young un- 
married ladies have finver liberti*-s than married women. 

“ In ray country,” I told him, ” it is the other way. When ■ 

■ a man takes a woman to his lionso, she has to live for him only.” 

“ That's how it ought to be in my country, also,” he replied ; ’ 

" but it isn’t. Women dress — not to please their own husbands, , 
bnt those of other women ; else would they powder and paint to 
make up for deficiencies of which their husbands had full know ' 
ledge?” 

jl. ' It- strikes me, my son, we can easily do without much that . 
• Vivilization^teaches. In fact, 1 think we are more civilized than 
,'bese beople, V 
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I have just received a letter from you. It gives tne groat 
pleasure to read that you are glad I'm enjoying myself and you 
ask m(‘ not to hurry home. Don'l you make any mistake — I'll 
return when I've had encnigh (il il her(\ Go easy, you'll not be 
king yet awhile. I’m under a gnat niediiine-inan’s treatment. 

1 take plenty of Iresli air. all kinds of rxrn'ises , eat no meat, drink 
no rum, smoke no tobacco, avoid ('lulls, go nowhere near infec- 
tious cases. I live on curds. The rlocfor says, under this treat- 
ment, f’ll live till Tni 200 \eai- h'nnn the advertisements in 
the papers there are drugs (o kill all ( omplaiuls -a man need 
never die. I'm taking inosi nl iIk* drugs and will bung homo' 
with me som(‘ tons of all kmds id iH(‘di(ines. 

Talking ol adv(‘rf isemcnts, mv son, s(rui«‘ httl(* while ago 
I sent an artic le to oiu‘ of the papci.-. h‘Tc. di's( nbuig our customs. 

‘I he Tutor polished it u]) for ni(^ hut niv naiiK^ aiijHMrod under it. 

U was well writbui, my son. I could h.irdly u'l'ogniso il was tlii‘ 
;.amo that I had sent in. You know I am owr modest, •• and 1 
said to my Tutor that I «uight mu to lake cnslil tor it. but ho 
siugh('d and said it was don*- i vervwiu re“-(^ven m England. 
Tliose moij art* (onimoiily known as “ [-ilerarv Ghosts." A great 
number of books, he said, an* \\nTt(‘n by “ (iliosts ’’ who .arc content 
that their works apjKar under tin* iiiuiics of some evalted person. 
They get litth* lor their lalvuii - I rmiik, mv sou, lie said this by 
W’ay of Jotting me krunv I luu'-l pay him Of coursi^ 1 will. 

Well, my son, aftei hearing iJiis, ] did not hesitate to employ 
iny Tutor, and 1 wrolt' s('>a‘ral imue artu les, with the result 
that Tvf’ berunie iainous. HI lelJ you about it 

1 had to put awMV my leiler, mv son, for many days. Been 
busy— because my stones lia\(' made me famous. I would 
ratlicr I had not made a name f(;r myself. The fii>l morning 
after the publiciitiiui of my sc''ond aiticle, cpiitc a crowd ,of , 
young fellows called. Each laad a ro];y uf the (news) paper* 
in which the article appeared, with him, and each in turn read* 
passages that partidilarly appealed to him or licr, passages mote ^ 
eminently beautiful than the rest, i invited them to dinner, at 
a fashionable rjestaurant. They <'ame — ate and drank heartily; 

The next morning, another set of acquaintances a*id Strah- } 
gets came and congratulated me. I invited thent ta..din$i^^^S^^^ 
A whole week was thus spent in what the Ghok ff^ called ’ 
tgraxy revel. And these young fellows spread a^o^. 
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a great wit ; little did they know my Tutor, the " Ghost,*’ 
whispered sentences to me — sentences which made them laugh, 
grow thirsty and drink more. This is a very thirsty country. 

Tlicn came th<‘ crash. It was only last night. I went to 
a dinner given by some fashionable people — ^in fact the dinner 
was s]5ccially given that these fasliionable people and learned 
men and women might hear me speak. But my Tutor fell ill. 
I went alone. 

Tlie night and day previous I spent in planning what I would 
say in reply to such and such a (piestion, and puzzled my brains 
lor curious and humorous incidents which may have happened 
in my own dear country. 

Then came the supper. 1 was dressed, as all these people 
dress, in an “ evening suit,” lor J have discarded my national 
costume. My collar was a little too tall and a little too tight, 
and I felt anything but comfortable. I went to the house in what 
they eall a motor-car, a str.mge conveyance, truly. No cattle 
pulls it. You turn a lever -biz/. ! bizz ! jug ! jug ! — you’re oil. 
I have ordered a thousand of thi-se to bo ready by the time I'm 
returning home. 

But tjie dinner. 

I was the lirst to arrive. The company soon after began to 
drop in. I was introduct'cl ; some of the guests put me cpiestioiis 
hoping, as I thonglit, to get from me learned or amusing replies. 
But I could tJiink ol none. J'hey tiirneil irom me disappointed. 
An almost ominous silence resuUod and I was m.iking up my mind 
to plead illness and rusli off to my hotel w'hen dinner was 
announced. It was a different kind of dinner to the one at the 
ball. That one was what my Tutor called a “stand-up 
•supper,” although we all sat down. There was much ceremony at 
this. With each course almost, came a peculiar kind of 
liquor. Instead of a general sort of prattle, the guests waited 
to» hear sometliing brilliant from me — they waited in vain. 
Then speeches were made and one ass of a fellow made special 
reference to me in his speech, telling the guests how clever and 
witty I was and the like. I had to reply — for all turned in their 
I seats ivnd looked at me. And somehow courage came. I 
said ; ■ ' ■ 


you 


“ Ladies and Gentlemen, I 
how clever I am, lor I would 


am glad someone else has told ' 
have been too modest to do so ’’ 
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myself.'' They laughed at tliaU and I went on : "'I am clever— 
and I trust you will take my word fur it.” 

I sat clown. I thouglit what I had said w’ould convince 
the people (who had been invited to It'arn firsthand and be con^ 
vinced that I was a genius) that I wa^ an exceptionally smart 
man since another m niy prcsenio had said so, and I had con- 
jirnied it. 

Tlierc was silonre. howevrr. Then llu» ladies rose from the 
table, and we all sUKKl -aiioUirr absurd custom. WJiat think 
voii, my son, of a man standing be* aiis*' a lady-- they are not railed 
women heie, except those of llio middle^ f lassos, llie reason 
for which J have not discovered — enters tin* room or when she 

loaves it ^ 

The women — I moan the ladi(\s — latind, but the men stood, 
h aning on the backs of ibeir (hairs, and bowing, their heads 
wagging like cock-pigCMms calline, then niabs to roo.st. 

” Well hiwi) (ofh'o and ug«irs.” said the host to me. 

, ” I want no coftee,” I saul. 

Perhaps you would prefer joining the ladies ! Yi*s — please 
do. Straight on — ” and I went stiaight on into a room where the 
ladies were seated. 1 was pleas(*d. 1 felt I knew how to converse 
with ladies — praise their dn^-ses and so <»n. Wlien 1 sat down, 

1 considered that something pretty was alw^ay^ said to ladies ; 
and I therefore tiled to Hunk of something, and presently sank 
into profound m(‘ditation. 1 could find nothing to say and tJic 
silence almost frightened me, while the. ladies, possibly afraid of 
my learning, kept their mouths shut, tliinking themselves not 
(pialificd to projiose any subject of prallle. 1 was holding at the 
time aVnp of cotter in my hand, and all my attention being on 
my own meditations, th<' eup slipjK'd and was broken, and a ladyX 
brocaded dress all sjKult. I was liorrilied. The ladies' 
mouths were now no longer shut. Tliey said nothing to me, but- 
loudly consoled the owner of the spoilt dress, and somc.saic^; 
” How clumsy.” . . 

I quickly stole out of the house — and to my hotel. 

My son, I cannot help repeating over and again, that, the ciis-. ' 
. toms here are peculiar. What do you think I found at the. hotel ? 
Guests. All knew I was invited out that night, yet these? guests ' 
invited themselves, during my absence, to dinner at the. hotel; .They' 
were delighted to see me— and didn't apologise in the leaStraad 
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tsveri informed me, without a blush, that they had told the 
manager to debit me with the cost of the dinner, 'fhey were 
just beginning to play cards, but for a few moments postponed 
cards “ just to liave a talk ” with me. There were women pre- 
sent. I don’t know who they were, but gaudily dressed ; and 
there was that man I met at the ball — that human screech-owl. 
He began at once 

'• So y(»u have come back sooner than you expected from 
the dinner,” he .said. ” That is sad— vi ry. \Vc have a pleasant 
way of encouraging men of wU— vorv pleasant. When he is 
dead- -we .set up a monument in his honour — ol marble, and tell 
on the stone what he had done lor the ctnmlry ; l)ut while alive — 
jieoplc neglect Jiim — exeejU a lew. like lliose present —won’t 
invile him or aeeept ills mvilalions— e,\i ept a lew, like our- 
selves. Now, would not tli<' money -spent on tostly monuments -- 
been better utilised in [irovnhng bread and butter for many star- 
ving men of letters — when alive, and wanting il--ih?” 

But another ol the guests leliuked luui. This may have’’ 
lieen true, he said, in days goru* not now. Works by men 

of learning are eagerly read — 

' • 

The screech-owl iiitenujiled him " They are read, and the 
money which went to buy the books -m tlie jiockets of publishers 
— ^what ? 'fliat’s a deuced la<t,’' hesaid, tuining to me. " I^know 
a young lady very pretty -t lexer. Slu- appeared in the baiik- 
niptcy courts. Do you know \\h\- ? No money to pay 
publishers and agents for produemg her books— yot, her books 
are road by everybody. Don’t you take to literature, Sir,’' he said, 
addressing me. “ Bad business— j.ul or work-house. It is same 
with most profusions — no inonov-'iio credit.” Ho turned and 
pointed to au elderly medical man. ” f.ook at him,” he said — 
"clever — vety — yet no money --iMior : yet many blockheads are 
doing the grand in motors. Seven years ago I told him that he 
would 'never succeed in building up a business — didn’t believe 
me — he is — poor.” . 

' " An awTul man that,” said a lawyer to me. “ He lias done' 
Afi. lot of mischief. To my knowledge he has broken off a dozen 
"mailiages by telling the women engaged that they w'ould never bo 
happy ; and frightened several young ladies to death by telling 
them, that small-pox had qilite spoilt their looks.” 
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• ' By Hanga-hanga V’ I exclaimed. " WTxy not ring his nec^? 
Do you know how, in my country, we treat cocks*, that cut short 
our slumbers ? We cut short their lives ; and that is how I would 
treat this prophet of evil were he in Banj^ywolu/' 

Sec to.it, Illy son, that in our country there arc none save, 
optimists, 

(To be continued,) , . _ 


\ H. WILLMER. 

LneknOxV, 


♦III tlw on^mal llio wort n “ lamu .laii.ii* i.“ luo.uuuv “ 'flie Uusbaml pt 
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SKETCHES OF MIDDLE-CLASS HINDU LIFE. 

{CoiicliiUcd from our last number.) 


III. 


G OPAL had a happy home, llis vviff', a very beautiful girl, 
was kind and obedient to him. 

" T do not care what bocomo*; of me,” she used to say. “ .Ml 
that I liavc to do is only to make my dear husband happy. Tlicre 
is no greater pleasure for me than that of making my husband 
happy." 

(lopal* W'as bU'Ssed with such a wife, and he was happy. He 
loved her W’ith all the hfvo 

‘ of man and woman when they love their best 
' Closest and sweetest.’ 


Other married men and women would haA’e envied Gopal 
and his wife if they had seen them together, even if it be once 
only. 

. But there w'as h cruel, wicked, croaking old hag, a perfect 
incarnation of ‘ Gagool ’ herself, in the house. And that was 
the mother-in-law of Saraswati (Saraswati was the name of ' 
Gopal’s lovely wife). This old woman was very cruel to her 
daughter-in-law. Whenever Gopal left the house, Saraswati 
was sure to get some kind compliments from her mother-in-law. 
.Whenever Saraswati spoke to her about anything, there was smre 
'to be a storm in the house. We shall see by and by the notions 
of the old woman and how they were opposed to Gopal's. ■. 

Oneiday Gopal returned home rvith a happy smile upon his 
fiade, and the first to greet him was his wife. Gopal was over- 
joyed, , Opening a small card-board box, which he had in his , ' 
h^nd, be .tpok out a golden necklace and threw it round his wife^S' 
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neck. It was a very fine double chain, made of gold, wonderfully 
worked, with a locket in the centre containing a photo. This 
gold chain fell so lightly round her neck that she had to take it in 
her hands and examine what it was. There was a pause. 

At length she broke the silence : “ It is very beautiful." 

" Oh, is it ? Do you like it then ? I knew yon would like 
such a thing and so T myself saw it specially executed in such a 
manner as to suit and attract jmur f<incy. It is yours.” 

Saraswati was deprived <jf her power of speech. She was so 
very happy. At last she spoke with some effort : “ No, I do not 
even care much for the workmanship. I would wear anything 
you gave me. But you have given me this, my dearest thing on 
earth, which should over be nearest my bosom,” and she pointed 
to the locket which contained Copal’s photo. Copal was charmed. 

He kisshd his wife t<>nderly more than once and then left her 
alone in her chamber. 

Saraswati hurried in, with the chain in her hand, that she 
might show it to her mother-in-law. She thought, innocent soul, 
that her mother-m-law would be plca.sed very much, both ivith 
iierself and Copal. But no ! If Copal had kissed her for her 
greeting, her mother-in-law would have kicked her for speaking to 
her, had not Saraswati prudently stood at a respectful distance, 
.speaking in low suppressed tones. 

“ Mother,’' she said, ” sec this chain your son has bought 
for me. It is so beautiful.” 

“ What chain ! ” echoed the old woman, and after casting 
a glance at the chain Saraswati was holding out to her, said : ” Did 
ho tell you what it cost him ? ” 

“ Yes.” 

“How much?” 

“ Only two hundred and thirty rupees.” ■ c /.■ 

" Only two hundred and thirty rupees I " echoed ■the- 
woman. “ Do you think it is a very paltry sum ? W&u;. th¥t^ 

yourself round your beautiful neck.” Then as though she waa^ 
speaking to herself she continued, “ Who is to be blamed, 
son is a fool— a henpecked fellow giving way to all tl^p chaiiner 
of this witch. See how he has wasted Rs. 230 in a htoi^ntf: 
One thin chain for Rs. 230, and my daughter-in-law isf goin^ .to y 
vwear it round her neck ! It will not be visible even to the keene&t'^ 
observer I It is so nice as they call it. &e: our neig^bon^JU^^i^^ ;; 
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She is ' bowed down with the w’eight of her jewels. ' She 
is so beautiful because she wears so many jewels.” 

At this time, Gopal, who had listened to every word, while 
passing by, said, ” Well, mother, Lakshmi has to 
make herself beautiful by artificial means. You say she looks 
beautiful because she wears jewels. But my wife, Saraswati, 
needs no ornaments to make herself beautiful. She is already ” 

“ Well, well, see here,” interposed his mother, “ is this the 
effect of Western civilization ? Oh, this is Kalikalam. When 
has a son, till now, jiraised the beauty ol his wife in the p 'esence 
of his own mother ! VMiere has all the respect, which he 'casts 
of, for his niother, gone ? When has man so shamed his i, 'ther 
in the presence of his wife? You are groum fashionabL.' If 
you scold me like this on her behalf, ami that in her own presence, 
how can you expect her to treat me kindly ? How can you expect 
her to be modest ? She always rules me as if she is the mistress 
of the house and T her servanl. Jt is only you that make her so 
very unruly.” 

But the meek maid was gone to her room, and there she was 
seen by Gopal, her eyes full of toais and hi-r kerchief wot. Her 
eyes wero red. Gopal know the reason well why she looked 
troubled. He comforted her by saying that he knew ^ow she 
was being treated by his mother, hov/ she had been 
enduring all this with patienct', (for, in fact, even though 
he^r. mother-in-law treated hi-r very cmelly, she never 
breathed oven as much as a whisper to her husband about 
the way in which she was treated), how all that his mother reported 
about her behaviour towards her, he knew to be false, and 
so bn. So, if there was anything to disturb Saraswati's 
tranquillity of mind, it was the cruelly of her mothcr-in-law. 

■The old woman went on mxirrauring everyday in this manner: 

” When I was a girl, I was then so meek and mild, quite 
unlike my daughtcr-indaw. The wishes of my mother-in-law 
. were my own. I never used to speak to my husband except 
.when we were alone. Oh, how many jewels I used to wear I ■ 
'People said 1 looked so beautiful decked in my jewels. But see 
bay^on. He wants that his wife should wear a nice gold chaiii . 
‘ sound her neck, a pair of earrings (very nice ones) hardly to be ' 
'• seen'but by the lustre of the stones, (the old w'oman regretted that; 
her daughter-in-law did not wear those earrings which were large 
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and heavy, capable of making the car nearly touch the shoulders), 
and a diamond ring on her finger. And she wants 
perfumes ! Ay, hair oils too ! Oh, what a foolish son I have 1” 

Gopal tried to mend his mother, but no ! She would not relax 
her stci-n policy. Every clay her interference in matters, 
quite unconnected with herself, becMiac greater and greater. 
She often used to scold him and many a day when Gopal came 
home, he noticed that behind that pretended cheerful look of his 
wife, there was a cloud overhanging -a sense of sorrow and heart- 
rending grief, caused by, as he well kni'W, the unkindness of his 
mother towards his wile. He felt that if he did not take the 
necessary steps, he himself would be making his wife's lot very 
miserable. 

He pondered long over what was to be done and the step he 
was going to take, ancl at last thought if just that he should do so. 
He set up a very good establishment of servants, giooms and 
cooks, set apart a large house lor his mother to live in, furnished 
her with enough moni>y for lu'r expenses and left lier to live alone 
there with all comfort and ease, w'hile he himself went with liis 
wife to a separate part of the I'ity to live and pass his time in 
perfect harmony. Tlu‘ old woman, for the rest oflierHfe, spent 
her time in cursing the ‘ vile witeh,’ as she called Saraswati, 
who, according to her belief, had by her beauty charmed and 
ensnared her son and made liim ilescrt her in her grey hairs. 
B:»t Saraswati was still innocent ! 

IV. 


One evening two girls were coming home from school. One of 
them was aged twc'lvc and the othci a little younger. The elder ' 
of them was called Kamala and the younger, Mcena, An . old. 


woman met them on their way. , 

" What ! you — ^you~j/o« read even now ?” said she in, S0||l)e . 
surprise, addressing Kamala. 

“ Why, mother, why not?” asked the innocent ,, girl^fi, ' 
.aistonishment. ” Do you mean to say that I should ’notj'. 
lead?” M;; 

" Do you mean that we should not have any educ^^iir': ' 
because we are girls ? ” asked Meena, , , 

” Why, you may read for a year or more. Then only'^^iiiCani; . 
■get dolls to play with. If you do not go to school, yon iiohpt.. ; 
'v.„ ' 
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any prizes and so you will come back from the school with na 
dolls in your hands,” said the old woman to Meena. 

“ Why, Kamala stands first in our school, and she is likely 
to get more dolls than anybody in the school,” said Meena, 

“ But she is married,” said the old woman, “ whereas 
you are not married. Until you become the wife of another man, 
you may go to school. For then you may know how to write all 
the songs in a notebook, instead of committing them to memory 
and likely to be forgotten.” 

” But education enlarges the mind,” said Kamala. " More- 
over, it t'carhes us many things, many arts and many sciences.” 

” Yes, teaches gifls Ikjw to dupe their hasbands, how to write 
love-letters to others, whom to select for their private company, 
how to knit and sew and not how to cook, etc., and many other 
things ! If I had a daughter, 1 woxild rather kill her than impart 
to her this English educalion,” and she went away. 

“ See the crooked notions of these crones,” said Kam da. 

“ She says that we read only to get dolls as prizes and to Icani to 
write songs in a notebook. She .says that all girls who read are 
immoral t One in a thousand may be so. But this should not 
1)0 applied* as a general statement. See how very absurd her 
notions are." 

I wish that at least for the sake of my education, I should 
be married seven or eight years hence,” said Meena. 

"Why, by that time jou will bo an unnrarried woman!” 

" What if X be so ! Uo j'ou think there will be nobody to 
marry me then ? They an* all crying out for social reform and 
condemning early marriage.” 

" Early mamage is bad, indeed. Btit what can we do ? We 
’ must obey our parents. I know that early marriages bring about 
mahy. disastrous results.” 

‘ " You speak as though you have a good deal of experience,’,*; . 
^id Meena. 

Yes. If you will but listen I will tell you what happened ' 
"soitle'tvfro years back to the family of my uncle.” 

' dV'^J^ydoteUme.” 

. I Ti»h; listen.” , 

'',*My upcle’s name is Swaminathan. The year before last he . 
had to splw a great problem, whether to run inj;o debt and,, 
.iqake his, u(hple. life miserable or to have his. 4aughter unmam^ 
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for a very long time. He was then drawing only Rs. 50 a month 
and he had not saved anything. But Lakshmi, his daughter, 
was then nine years old. People often blamed him for not 
choosing a proper husband for Lak.->hini. So he thought of 
marrying her, without fail, that very year. But he had no money. 
So he was forced to harness himself to the yoke of creditors. This 
he did. He borrowed Rh. 900 from various sourc«.'s at high rates 
of interest. ‘ The mai riage was not grand at all ! ’ was the opinion 
ot some. But the marriage was ('olohralod. The son-in-law 
in the end proved to be a man of very bad character. He passed 
most of his time with his friends abroad and in ale houses, 
contracted vile habits, never cared for bis wife, beat her severely 
whenever an oi>portunity presented itself, cpiarn'lled with his 
father-in-law unni-ccssarily, and did many other wicked things. 
Moreover, he often applied for hu{’c sums of mon(*y to his father- 
in-law, which the lattci could not refuse. So ray uncle ran 
more and more into debt and his lift* became aJl the more, 
miserable. 

“Lakshmi came of age and her nuptials were to be celebrated. . 
The son-in-law refused to have his nuptials i clebrated unless his 
lather-in-Iaw gave him Rs. 1,000 on the sjjot ; ‘ or,’ said he, ‘ keep 
your daughter yourself and let her die. i don’t care.'* My uncle 
applied to my father for help. My father readily gave him 
Rs. 1,000. So the nujitiuls wore celebrated. But that man would 
not have a homo anywhere, fie lelt his wife in her motliur’s house 
ami himself wandered from one town to another always surrounded 
by a host of wicked companions. All this brought hereditary 
feuds between Lakshmi ’s parents and her husband's parents. 
Some blamed Lakshmi for remaining too simple and ' dull 
without enchanting him with licr beauty. Her life became, very 
wretched. You see my uncle is not yet free from,' debt. 
His whole life hereafter is to bo one mass of trouble^ and 
difficulties,” concluded Kamala. . • - . , 

“ You preach about the evils of early marriage. ‘ And^t you^; 
were married when you were only eight and your sistet,^ though' 
she is now only five, is, you say, to be married next 
'Meena. * 

“ Yes,” said. Kamala. “ What can I do ? It is bf 

iny parents, and if they ask me anything aboat,.^tliitp^'t^ 

•; simply say i^don't like these early marriages.” • '' ' 
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“ But situated as we are, we can do nothing but marry a man 
whpm we have not seen in our life before, be he good or bad, onljj^ 
to please our parents, and to make our lives unhappy, all because^ 
we want to respect the absurd notions of our parents, and to 
respect also the time-honoured customs of our community, as they 
call it ! ” said Mecna, rather petulantly. 


PtidukkoHai. 


li. ^'AKA^'.-\^^.\S\VAMY RAO. 
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LETTERS FROM A WAR HOSPITAL IN FRANCE 


[Continued fioiii oiir laH i'^sue.) 


VI. 

N ovember 30th Mv Dear D — l cannot tell whether it is 
really that I am for tlie moment, as the doctor said one 
day in a flash of enthusiasm, plm frangahc que let frangaises or 
simply whether it is impossible to live amonj' those who need 
sympathy and aid without learning; to love the.m, that these 
French soldiers seem to nit' to possess ,iuch an CKtraordinanly 
appealing quality by reason of their rhildlikeness, their alxsoluto 
natural spontaneity, and lack of self-consciousness. First I feel 
it when I sec them lying on their beds, or standing by them, 
waiting lor the event which starts the <lav, the visit of tJie Doctor. 
It is not easy to put into words the special human quality which 
they e.xpress, the quality of patient waiting, not martyrdom 
exactly, for there is an element of protest in martyrdom, but 
more acceptance. “ One must not seek to understand,” writes 
one telling of the grievous methods of the military hospitals, the 
harsh discipline which weighs more on the spirits at last than 
does the suffering from the wounds. 

I feel the appeal of this quality most strongly during the 
Mass In the little chapel which blooms like a solitary floiyer among 
the stony deserted corridors of the big hotel Somehow £ cannot 
picture the (/od of the Lord Bishops, Catholic or Protestant, the 
jealous God of the Decalogue, the exacting God of the evangeli- 
cal sects, approving of the worship wc bring Him here ; £ am, 
almost sure that He would frown over tlic naive war hymn$.that 
we sing, such as : “ Ils nc I'auront jamais, jamais,” with its appeid' 
•to the “God of our fathers, known of old.” 

“Sois avee nous, comme jadis, 

Aux premiers jours de notre liistoire, . ,, 
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' ' Dflnne-nous encorla victoire, 

■ Dica de Clotilda et de Clovis. 

. ' ' Ils ne I’auront jamais, jamais, ■« 

Ils ne I’auront jamais, jamais, 

Le vieux sol b6ni de la France, 

L’hcure xaent de sa deliverance, 

Ils ne I’auront jamais, jamais.” 

And above all that which we sing every Sunday as the little 
Cure serves the Mass, the invocation to Joanne the Maid, with 
its haunting refrain : — 

O Jeanne d’Arc, a la irontiere. 

Nos fils combat tent 1’ etrangta-, 

A leur secours, vole, O giu'rnero. 

Car la patrii* cst cn danger. 

Trends de nouveau ta place 
An front des regiments, 

Et va boiifer, hnji de I’Alsace, 

Jusqu’au dernier des Allemands.” 

But the ” Our Father ” of the peasants on the Galilean hills 
would accept these prayers. I am sure, and would not care in 
the least slboul the many little breac hes of strict propriety, which 
wotild greatly disturb his worshippc'rs in the stiff decorum of 
Protestantism. As for instance, when Hoiirdmu’s musical enthu- 
siasm so carries him away that his vehement instructions to his 
soldier-choir are as audible to the congregation below as to the 
singers in the tiny gallery. 

But after all it is the bedtime hour when one feels most this 
quality of childlike cngaginpicss of the ordinary Frenchman. 
Then the big ward seems like a gieat nursery full of tired children, 
children who larc good or naughty, clever or stupid, beautiful or 
homely, but never without the childlike appeal of confidence, of 
need. Then it seems that there is not one so crude, so ignorant 
so twisted, so haiiy, middle-aged and unattractive, as to fail to 
^awal^n the protecting maternal instinct. 

It is a pity that we have no genius to write bedtime stories ' 
abput these wards full of broken soldiers. 

fTo-mght, for . instance, the Wtord was unusually animated 
and 'full of. conversation. Over at one end Chauvel and Bou-,, 
langer have just concluded a mild pillow fight, and have settled;; , 
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back to quietly hum “ Tipperary”. Good old Bourdain, his shirt 
pulled over his head, is having his back rubbed with turpentine 
and grumbling subterraneously into his folded arms about a 
mysterious visitation of “ la coliquo.” 

In the next bed but one, the tall “cullivateur” with the beau- 
tiM eyes and the German ball lodged so near his heart that no 
doctor dare probe for it, has sung himself quietly to sleep, and is 
slumbering as pe-aocfully as an infant. Across the way an 
animated, ornithological discussion is proceeding with the 
purpose of defining the diff*‘renco between a raven and a crow. 
And another, further down the waul, seems to have taken 
an ethnological tuin, since an <;mpha1ic voice is heard declar- 
ing that, “ les Arabes ne sont pas les Iwancais.” 

The funny little man in No. 9 who lost an eye at the Dar- 
danelles, iuid is partly the butt, and partly the clown, of the ward, 
has stopped grumbling bec.iuse some onti tucked a < heckcr-board 
and some sticks of wood into his bed, and is happily and success- 
fully imitating the noises ol the barnyard. 

It is all very foolish and babyish, but it docs not mean that 
all these "simple soldiers" are crude, ignorant ;md uneducated. 

If there were time, 1 could turn to one who would read the ixicms 
of Victor Hugo as hardly anyone 1 kneuv elsewhere reads poetry. 

If there were time, I could engage at least three of the wounded 
in a game of chess which would be very much worth while. If 
there were time for general conversation, the chef in the kitchen 
has a turn of wit and a gift of cleai e.xjiression wliich many a 
college Professor might envy. The full-beaided man whose 
home is in Cfiisira improved the term of his “ friction ” by explain- 
ing to me all about tlie French Aciidemy, how the members qre ' 
elected, whv they are called the Iramoitals, the genius they must 
have, the different chairs thty onupy, and how the Academy' 
is the only thing that Inis survived the Revtilufion unchanged. 

Yesterday evening when I went to the bureau to get one foe; 
a massage, he was reading Cyrano de Bergerac to an enthrall^ ; 
audience, which afterwards engaged in an animated and intel- ■ 
ligent discussion of the greatest French actors, Sarah Bernhardt,. 
Coquelin, -etc., which carried them happily into their beds! ' tr • 
was rather sorry when they thought of asking me what '^play- . 
'Wrights we have in America like Edmond Rostand. ' • ' • ^ • 
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And no matter how foolish and full of badinage their talk 
may be, they never forget the courtesy due to the women who 
may be present. Or if any should forgot, he is called to prompt 
account. One cold evening it happened that I sat beside the 
little stove during the half hour before supper, and round about 
the men began an animated conversation in Provencal. In a 
very short time one came across tlu* ward filled with righteous 
indignation : " Madam is good enough to come and sit with us, 

and you know no better than to converse in a language she 
cannot understand. You lack in politeness.” 

VlTien Madcmoisi'lle Ht-leno presides at the piano in the 
evening, the English National Anthem is always made a feature of 
the programme. Tt is calUd for early aiuong tlu' songs, and 
when once we would have deferred or omitted it, the audience 
was quite disturbed. “ Hut we are Allies,” Mademoiselle was 
earnestly assured, “ we must sing your National Hymn.” 

I, -j, “ Un pays fnvahi” one s.ivs the words so easily while so 

I little realising the sense of what it means to a country to ho at the 
iect of the conquerors. 1 wonder sometimi's if anyone in x\mcrica 
< can possibly feel what tlie situation is of those wliosi* families are 
prisoners in their own homes. Worse than prisoners in some ways, 
for the soldiers in the (lerman carniis may write and receive 
letters and gifts, but the inhabitants of the invaded districts have 
*no such privileges. “To ha\e no news of one's family for over a 
year ; it is worse than being wounded throe times,” one said 
not long ago. And it is surprising how many there are in like 
case, men .who are left practicidly to the care of public charity, 
since they mc cut oft from all source of supply outside of the daily 

• sou provided for the “ simple soldat ” by his paternal government. 

To-day my patient who has been in bed go long told very ' 

■ briefly and uncomplainingly his story. He is from Reims, a 
joiner and builder by trade : he has a young wife, and for three 
, years before the war he and his father-in-law worked on a house, 
•,*cvenings and holidays, fitting and furnishing it with a care that so 
! f^w dwellers under modern roofs have the time and skill to give to 
■""the buildings they call home. It was not quite finished, and 

• there wfe still a debt on it of several thousand francs, when the. , 
" Ger4ani^me. Now, it is a heap of blackened ruins, and those-. 

• who T^4red it with such loving toil and care are homeless 
wander^.' .’After seven months living under bombardment the 
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wife took a little room in Paris where she lives and works for 
the support of ^the old father. Wlion Ilippolyte wrote her to-d.iy, 
he put in a blossom from the tiny bouquet of late roses atid 
marguerites beside the bod. 

“ Because her name is Maigueriti-.** 

The State cures for Margiu*ntes mother, for she lost her 
mind, and lives willi the insane. 

And Hippolytt' lies here tied to his bed with the relics of 
a wound, and an obstinate intestinal eompLnnt, with nothing to 
do, nothing to think of but the destnudion of his city, and the 
ruin of his life-work. And h<' is nevau disagn Table, n(‘ver morose, 
never complaining. ICvery morning Ik' inakc'- his little toilet, 
brushes his hair up into a neat (rest, and wails cheerfully to see 
whether to-day the doctor will allow him som<‘ lood. When he 
leaves hero, if he gets bv'ttt'i and has a couvcdesccncv, whore will 
he go ? 

‘And this disaster which has slnp-wictked m) many iudividiiaji 
lives is only a microcosm ot th(' ruin that has (oiiie to the lesser 
nations. It came to Belgnun. It ('amc to Poland. Jt oami^ Uw 
Servia. ft has anno to ten depart uicnts of 1 m .nice. Realising 
it, it seems like a demon risen out of the gulf, whu h is destroying 
the world by inches. And befoic' it the world scTtns paralysed. . . 

They say here that tlie ('itii‘r» that wcu*e to be desolated as 
examples of the* reign of “fnghlfulness*' were all decided upon 
before tlui war. Ypres, Kcm ms, Louvain, were sentenced before a 
shot was fired in their defence, *‘A doomed city,” said a German 
officer in tlie earliest days of the war, to one vvlio spoke of his 
native place. 

Christmas in Old Provenxe. 

One wakes to the 24tli December with the feeling that there 
is an unbroken stretch of thirty-six hours in front, and that it 
will be Christmas Day. Already the Christmas hymns seem to- 
float across the gulls of restless waters, and echo in the brain. 

But to-day they sound almost like a mockery : 

“It came upon the midnight clear, 

That glorious song of old. 

From angels bending near the earth 
, 1 ; To touch their harps of gold : 
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‘ Peace upon earth, goodwill to men/ 

From Heaven’s eternal King ; ^ 

ITic earth in solemn stillness lay. 

To hear the angels sing.” 

• Jt lies to-day, great tracts of it, mere wastes of tom and blood- 
soaked ground, of bumt-black liomes, and ruined cities, where 
the great cathedrals, giant fiowei-s ol the ages of faith, raise their 
tom and shattered walls about their desolate altars. The world 
lias hardly realised it yet, the wreck of glories which never can be 
replaced, the mins of to-day. the irrcjiarablc loss of posterity. 

Tlie little chun h< s may giow up again, though never just the 
same. Yesterday one wrote Ironi the Iront : ” Unfortunately we 

camiot go to Mass, lor we arc too n«-ar the lines of the Boches. 
The churches here, you cannoi imagine tht'm, the walls are noth- 
ing but holes, the insides only heaps of rubbish from the shells. . . . 
We are in a little villag.i not <]uile de.stroyed by the cursed Boches. 
It rains always and .sometimes snow falls. One is always’wet, 
and in the trenches the mud is up to the knees. But one does not 
I think of it nor pay attention, for we have only one thought, to 
see our dear country’ lise victorious out of this great conflict that 
fills Euroiie with blood.” 

If it *had been savage liordi'S from some far distant land, it 
seems that it woultl not bo uiibcaralile. One would have said, at 
least we have the ti'stimony of our faith. But they too call 
themselves Christian, they al;,o have heard through two thousand 
years the message of lh<' Chiislnias angels. 

Those are most fortunate who have much to do, and but 
little time to lliink. And here, too, is the Christmas mail, heaps 
of it arriving so beautifully with its Christmas messages of trast 
and cheer. Canada, robed in white under frozen skies, sends love 
and warmth out into the silent distance. India, glowing with 
sun and color, sends help and cheer over the black w’aters. 
From the front, from hospital beds, and from scattered towns 
they send to say “ Happy Christmas, I press your hand from afar.” 
JF'rom the Cote d’Ayur comes a basket of lovely flowers sent by a 
working*woman whose three brothers are fighting for thdr 

.4 ' Christmas in lands of the palm-tree and vine, ' 

Christmas in lands of the fir and pine, • • , ; ' 

\;r. . Everjwvhcrc, everywhere Christmas to-night.” 

Jii*. ■ ' • - ^ ^ .. 
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At five o’clock the duties of the day halt to permit of a brief 
reunion about the great lire of logs in Mile. Helene’s wide 
chimney. 

They come in from the little chapel next door where the 
Christmas chants have been reheaising — those whom we call the 
Professor, the Singer, the Sergeant. ITie room is gay with bowls 
of blossoms, anemones, mimosa, womlejful carnations, Christ- 
mas roses sent tip from the Cote d’Aynr, and with boughs of 
mistletoe and crimson holly. There is wine to drink a Christuuts 
health, and " petils fours.” and a pink lapei to set out on the 
window sill "to liglit the Christ Child up the sired,” as they ■ 
light Him in the streets of the old town the. pilgiims began to 
build on the three hills by M:issathusetts Hay. 

Because the Sergeant is the only member of the party whose 
legs arc both long and sound, it is Ins task to hang the Christmas 
stockings from the top of tlie high ohl carved minor. After the 
midnight mtiss we shall see whether Santa Claus, or whether 
the Bonhommo Noil really passed our way. And now there 
is a festive supper at the hospital and an impromptu concert 
to precede the stripping of the Christmas tree. , 

Midnight, and the little C'hapi'l all alight and dressed with' . 
boughs of mistletoe and flowers, real and of fantasy, seems to . 
smile a welcome as her children troop in out of the dark and 
chill of the night. There are children of all ages, a few tiny boys 
and girls, women from the village, crippled soldiei-s in worn and 
shabby clothes, but all the children of sorrow, all laden with the 
long burden of care. Drawn so strangely together from far' 
places, lonely folk of many scattered families, the familiar notes 
of the Adeste Fideles seem to bring all together, to enfold all with 
the sense of a common humanity, one fellowship of sorrow and , 
of aspiration. 

And though all must be sad, there arc no tears. Rather the . ' 
everbrooding sense of the stem resolve, the high determination, 
which is the dominant mood of the nation to-day. From thO' 
tiny choir gallery Serret’s lovely voice rings out, firm and •.trud 
' and vibrant, in that most appealing and haunting', of the.' 
Christmas songs : 

“ Noel, Noel, void le Redempteur,” 

. The sweet high notes, how suppliant they are— ' 

" Noel, Noel, chantons le Redempteur<". 
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For a brief moment the little mountain chapel fades away, 
and the musir floats over the heads of folk of another land, 
among the high spaces of a far-off church set among Canadian 
snows. There as of old, there as here, they too are singing, 
this, the saddest of the Christmases : 

“ Noel, Noel, void le Kcdcmptcur.” 

Tlie sermon of the village Curd about the Child-God, He W'ho 
comes to save, how old it seems, (»]d as the .sacred mistletoe, old as 
the Pyramids ; it links the lost ages with the present, knits up 
the dead with the living. 

" For all our coiniadcs dead on the field of honor,” prays 
the little Curd, rajiidly and monotonously. And a shiver of 
emotion .seems to bend the souls of the kneeling people as the 

shadow of a cloud ripples a field of grain " For all our com- 

, radesdead on the field of honor, Tliy Kingdom come, thy w'ill 
be done on earth as it is in heaven.” 

And then there are a few of the wounded ready to lake com- 
munion, cripples all, limping on their crutches and sticks up the 
narrow crowded aisle. 

And thus has l.'hri'-tnias Day begun, Christmas of the year 
,»f Our Lord 1915! 


France. 


K. \V, 



“CAGE OF PERILOUS DREAMS. 


W ITH a mcsli of dr«'!iios still tangling her sonsos, Moira O’Mara 
groped from her bed to the window-curtains, drew them 
back, and flung the windows wider. 

It was a breathless dawn, colour at first no more than a . 
faint bloom upon mist, but deepening pratlually into tones 
intense and virginal. In the foreground, three terraces swung 
out in bold lines, eath one high-walled by the one above : and 
walls and edges were a riot ot flaming detail- -taro creepers and 
flowers blo.ssoming in wildest profusion. The last terrace ended 
in a dazzling herbaceous border, behind which stood a wall di • 
scarlet sweet peas : then the landscape became indefinite- - . 
there was a sudden drop to woods, and lower still, to a winding 
river, wnth ranges of hills beyond, vague and glimmering in the* ' 
rising sun. '• . » 

The gill looked out on the scene, striving to recover balance * 
through its familiar outline. 1 1 swain before her, unreal, confused. 
Her eyes, still sleep-dazed, were “ filled with peri,shing dreams and 
the wrecks of forgotten delirium,” so that beyond the wall of, 
sweet peas there seemed to stretdi a country vast and strange ^ 
and pale, dimmed with mysterious shadows, — the country of her \ 
dream. What was the horror that lurked among the far hills 7 
Whose baneful influence was to shrivel tlie green as with a blight ? «>. 

She shuddered as consciousness awoke more fully, restoring 
to memory the events of the night before. Was it indeed only 
• the night before that she and her lover had sat on that terrace at 
.sundown — a. sundown breathless and glimmering as this ? 

, Her whole being had then been penetrated by the colour and peace , 

' of a great happiness. When in the twilight Horace^ Hayfair> , 
had ^pi»d the engagement ring upon her finger, it 'i^,,for dntf 
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daz;^g moment as if a vast zone of gold had been swung about ■* 
her life, pearled with hurrying moons. 

Then darkness had come with its dreams, dreams vivid and 
terrible : black eddying waters that swept at the very foundations 
of her love. Her dream-impressions had been unbe^ibly strong 
when she sprang out of bed and threw the windi^^ wider, but 
now in the tonic light she felt them slipping back into remote 
distance, vanishing irrecoverably from her memory. They must 
not elude her so — ^lier destiny might hang upon these mediaries 
of guidance or warning. With a strong eifort of will, she strove 
to retrace links, to recapture (jvents, to call up again the visions 
that had so filled her with shrinking and with dread. But she 
could evoke no more than a lew detached scenes, Iragments of 
some perished whole. These were all frail with a like marvel 
of beauty, and were all ground down under a like monotony of 
doom. 

Tlic girl remembered how in her dream she had just emerged 
from a thick-wove wood, whose inter! wmings were luminous and 
aspiring as though they strove in an ecstasy, and whose deeps of 
flowers had a largeness and a radiance not of earth. She saw 
before her an infinite range of down- country, the grass paled by 
some inner light breaking from the ground — ^a country that 
^ seemed made as a floor for angels’ feet. Then from afar came a 
dark figure approaching, tamihar even at the distance, but flap- 
ping andvgrotesque : alien, inimical to this haunted quietude. 
And as her lover came nearer - for it was he — the farther curves 
of down hardened into ridges : their thick softnesses showed 
stteaks of green like shining ice ; a cold wind blew suddenly : in 
all the wood there was a sharp metallic rattling ; and^he stood 
on a little island of withered copper in a vast world of arctic floes.' 

Then other scenes flitted before her — the lofty springing^ 
of vast cathedrals whose roofs were the fretted clouds. Within 
the limitations of walls there lived a worship that led the soul 
heyond ^e reach of thought. Then looking out from the cathedral 
door she saw from the distance the same figure approaching, 
and as he neared, the clouds floated from the roofs, leaving • 
thc.lkides open to the sky, and the buttresses and the chapels- 
crumbled to dust till at last there stood only a pillar or two of the 
cathedral and the great stone frame of the East window. All had 
turned to desolation and ruin. 
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She covered her eyes with her hands. What did it mean, 
wliat could it mean, this blighting atmosphere of the man whenj 
she loved and who loved her ? Out of what deeps pf self had 
arisen this i.ruel travi'sty of tin* man she held dear ? The thing 
in her drea^n \\<is Horace, she knew, knevv by infallible instinci • - 
but Horace pinched, changt'd, different : a shattcrer of fragile 
beauty before wlioni the tender niiiusli rs of unsi‘eu benediction*'' 
iled. Then tlu; ierioi that had haunted her tool: vImMo shaptJ. 
Which was the real lloiiuc -- him whom the iiijdTLt h.id cast up 
mit of its d(‘pths -a .sli«nigt‘r (»f implat'ol)!** destruction * 
oi the daylight Honu'c, the Horace she huniliarly knew^ 
gentle and kind, who had for sundy her reason and for. 
u«arranty her love ? How w.is sh«‘ to t< 11 wludher luir dreams woie 
the work of some inward luonitoi, revealing traits of character 
to which her waking d(*votion blinded her, or wliethei they were 
the mere irresponsible vagant‘s of vagrant thought ? Trembling 
<is sh(‘ recalled the itiider passion of hei love-plighting, shuddering 
us the dark memory of her dreams gripperl her anew, she stood 
looking out into th<' dawn, luu* mind a cli<ios of conflicting 
(’motions, knowing not whilluM to tuin for guidance or foi 
inspiration. • 

Meanwhile, the d^iyhght Horan% reluming from an early 
morning swim, tin died ns h(' saw Mona’s white figure framed in 
till* dark (»f the window. Shi' was f\ile and slender : her hair, 
indefinite as asli-coloui , limig, about her shoulders like, a cloud , 
there was no rosi' in tlie [mre oval of lier lace. The flower of hei 
b(‘auty was in her huge grey-blne eyes, which had the far look 
of one who scans distant horizons. 

These eyes with (heir strangemess and stillness Jiad first 
told Playiur of the inysti'ry of woman. No such revelation had 
come to him from tin* conventional women he had met socially,, 
women of stereotyped conversation and manufjcturecl opinion. 
Indeed, he had been somewlfat indifferent to the women of society, ' 
though his i>osition barrister and member of Parliament forced ’ 
him to attend a ci'rtaiii number of functions. Uc was rPally 
his best in small literary coteries of men, where his wit, his agility 
of mind, his culture were appreciated at their true wbrth; .In 
afipearance lie was tall and lean and dark, with a long thin fac6^^ 
bald, dome-shaped forehead, and black, bright eyes set somewhat 
close together. William O’Mara, one of the Nationalist* mfembeis. 
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had invited him over to Galway for the fishing, and there Playfair 
had met Moira. After the conventions of London she seemed to 
him veritably a creature of the rivers and the woods, fresh, 
spontaneous, original, with that delicious langour which often 
>. accompanies the power of intense feeling. 'Uhe vein of romance 
in his nature vras stirred. lie fell in love with her, and the two 
' had come to an understanding. Now, at his mother’s house, 
V where she was staying on a visit, this understanding had been 
ratified by the formal engagement (if the night before. 

She leaned out of the window, grave, bewildered, dazed by 

* tTic hurtle of clashing thoughts. He ielt that her fiail being was 
snvayed by some tumultuous emotion — emotion, as he guessed, 

.•that had come with the burning expcrieiu'e of love given and rc- 
' turned. Like a captured wood-nymph she seemed to him 

* panting, and yet, glad, T'layfair always prided himself on being 
'■ h lover of poetry, and was indeed possessed lif pure and delicate 
-taste. His ajifness at quotation was the admiration of the jness. 
‘!!^s unseen by her he stood looking up at her slender beauty, 
'."noting the agitated blue of her heavy-hthled eyes, some lines of 
-(Jerald Gould’s, curiously applicable to Moira at the moment, 
•flashed into'his mind ; 

" Out of the red- brown earth, out of the grey-brown streams 
“ Came this jierilous body, cage of perilous dreams.” 

TI 

All that day as far as .she was able, Moira .avoided her lover. 
Her shyness was sweet to lum and seemed to touch her with a 
woodland grace ; but at sundown, when she came trailing over 
the lawn, there was a pallor in her face and a fatigue in her 
movements that startled him. He w'cnt briskly to meet her, 
and after a carious moment of hesitation, she took his arm. Her 
eyes looked troubled out of deep shadows. 

They, sat down on a favourite marble scat on the terrace. 
'Her curved hat threw a soft shadow on her face ; there was a 
fragrant delicacy in all her being, even to the small appointment 
ofyher grey dress lit with blue. For a while they were silent : 
timidly she stretched out licr hand. Playfair took it in his strong 
grasp and she turned to him reassured. 

The spell of his presence was upon her — ^the spell of his love : 
but in remote . copiousness there was a flapping of shadowy . 
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doubts — dim imprisoned things that struggled towards the 
light. 

“ I want you to tdl me," she whispered, " truly — 
honestly — what you think about dreams.” 

The question seemed to’Playfaii exquisitely in keeping with 
the aloofness of her personality. Another woman, he fancied, 
would have been agitated about the business of her trousseau ; 
would hav<' been making feverish schemes tor the future, or at 
best would have been brooding over her own rotnanee in a tranced . 
self-absorption. Tliai Moiia h.ul not, as ho supposed, been 
thinking of him, did not distuib Pl.iyfair in the least ; he hacf 
.sure confidence in her aths tion and her little gesture of appeals 
-.poke poignantly to his inaniiood. 

“ Dreams haven’t eonie my w.iy, iMoira," said Playfair, 

" I think it is lallier you who aie .in .authority on this subject « 

" You say that Ixauiise I spoke oiut' <»f those .str.ango experi- , 

( aces I ii.ad out on the Aran Ishmds,’’ Moira ivpJied, " but I don’t ■ 
mean dreams that one sees w.tking - dio.ims lh.it are incorporate 
with the air of e< rtain jil.ues. 1 mean tlu' ilreams of night, tlie*^ 
dreams of sleep, 'fell me yoiii leol opinion of them.” » 

Ho looked at her tenderly. It was a pride to liirti that she 
liad been able to speak of tilings that he knew were intimate and 
.-.acred to her — jindo that he in his tmn h.ad proved capable of 
sympathetically entering into her mood. At least he had never 
frightened her by any implied scepticism. It gave this keen 
advocate, this agile, debater a son.se of enlarged powers to feel 
that the realms of fancy and of vision w'cre as open to him as the 
realms of politics .and of law. And surely dreams were a lit subject 
for this dazzling evening, when the whole world seemed melting 
into sun-stceped mist, and the masses of terraced flowers took 
a colour more sombre and sjiloudtd than the noon of day knew. 

” I would rather talk about the dreams of waking,” said 
Playfair, " the dream of this moment, when I hold your hand; — 
She slid her hand gently away. ” Horace, I want your ’ 
opinion, I want your help. Something depends on it, something** 
important. Are dreams — sleep-dreams — actual things ? Ought 
we to give them heeding ? Is lliere anything behind them ?,” 
She searched his face. 

Surely, surely, he would be able to quiet her, to still' her 
fears. The sinister figure of the night before sei^med saijbcfa^hler 
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of hurt in this !rlrii ovonin;X. Yet she was too honest to ignore 
her dioam and ir- wiguc iin]>lication, too shaken by it to abandon 
herself to the pr*' and ('onteht of the Tnomc'nt. “ Do you think 
<lrerx,ms matter ? *' she asked. 

Pk'vfair sirii-' tl as he replud . /* Nut if you vver«* to offer 
me the sweetest ffes rouUl f :;r \0 V(»u ('oun^id\ opinion on a 
<jurslir-r» like th.^. W'ImI doim.usils ha\i' wo Non\‘ tff any 
legal value : on!;.. '>u« h sploudid lih nny aii liitts tine as De (hiiiicy 
and ColcTidge bi.-it nut ni 1 lu^ luiu-* «.i »lru'^; - an arhirveincut that 
en'*s in fume*. W'iiat ev’hhuui have we,-* A vague jumble of 
ill“."(‘membered imp'** -.'.n n , ‘ drayd from the iugitive flork 

the night/ P ijolui^y and Meta])liysies an* sekiues barely 
ill embryo, and must gr^w to full devi lopmt nt bdoro tlio 

knowledge of dr; i an v\x n bi* :L]>prua»'lied I suppose in time 
dreams will be f iv;hf and ta.nK‘d <»nd ftibulatecL like eleetrinty 
ami steam: b; ( mcanw li'h\ uliy troul»l(‘ about (h<ir nieanmg 
or tln*ir reality ' 

** Rut suroi;, . siinds, (lu-ros soiuedung to i;<» uu in so grave 
a Matter ! ox( loiuad Muna. “ smelv, a.ftt'r all ihesi* thousands 
of years, some or * iliroiv umsi luue gained wi'ighl ! She looked 
seriously troiib: *d, but she smili'd ns she uldrd, ''Take c»ff 
'your wig and gum IIumm-, 1 dion’f want ('(umsiis ('pinion- - 
just your own nr 

He didighteJ m la.i slram^* oageiiu’ss about ab'^traet ques- 
tions and was /ilfend h\ tin* unpuitaiuv she pku ed on his 
judgment. A!s<.- he * njuyi’d fr.ildng (Ui any subject. Does the 
matter seem si*- limvo to you, Alona ^ he asked. “ Well, 
I suppose the Tr.e.st advanci’d vk w about dreams is that they are 
loal things — real even wlieu duo ti> jdiysical conditions, indiges- 
tion or liver, real oven if tluy an* the delirium of madness or of 
drink. This seems to hr the theory of the Psychologists who 
follow Professor William Jamc's. Then the Theosophists hold 
that dreams are real, that in dr(*ams we arc on th(‘ astral plane, 
in a, different, phase of being from the physical : and thus they 
account for the greater brilliance and <*xlension that certain dreams 
^ave oyer wajph'g existence. They contend also," he con- 
tinued— it was pleasant to fed he had so much to sot forth — " that 
our memory retains only the last flash of thought jarred into 
life by returning consciousness — a kind of chaotic chord." 

They- say dreams arc real," said Moira, " but they meaxi' 
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only — ^surely, they mean only that imagination is creative— 
or that we can escape from corlaiu liamnir.it>. 1 want your 
oj>inion on a different case. Snppobt' \ ou si»t: people yon know 
ill dreams, people who appear under a wholly new aspect, changed, 
hardly to be recognized : how does Hiis piciniv siand with regard 
h) our waking impressions ? 

Well, my own belief is,” Playfair leplird, ” that there aie 
dreams and dreams . soin^' nieie 1Iu)ughl-rt ‘'a>i:ulations, fantas- 
tically coinbiuod . others using oul u( thnv shadowy recesses 
of being that we call the siihliiniiicil self I ti nk dieains that 
reveal unsuSperted liaits in people we know we' '‘ leay ( ome under 
tins last Jiead. I feel certain Iheic* are par('> of us, imkiiowii to 
oni normal stale, nndiseovenal, unevij^U/n d, vvliich observe, 
which ciiticize, wlii( h judge, and it semus to "oo by no means 
iinjirobable tha< these locovds ‘>h*)nld someinre.-. gush up in th»5 
vsjiape of dreams.” 

She had pressi'd liini to a com hisiou, a con< la.don that seemed 
to be the end of all her liojies f ler waking \ dazed by love, 
h<ul seen Horace witli a lialo about hiin si\v ?'im so still : but 
Sumo imiei \ision-s<> lus aignnunt woik<d aut -some inner 
vision, profounder, more dctac lit^d, had sli .'.>n her the dark 
image of the night, tiMinpling upon biantv >^;id upon worship. 
All her life she had followed the still small V()i< o and into strange 
paths it had led her if tliis turn' it w('re indt cJ* authentic, could 
she at whatever sacrifa e hesitate* to obey ? Her tension, her 
(wircnic palhjr, suddenly became apjiarenl to Playfair. Thorn 
was something more than intelleetual c^lll<^si^y behind her 


eagerness. 

So you believe,” she said slowly. that dreams Lave 
very high authority— the liighest * that they speak more truly, 
more certainly than the evideme of tfie senses. ** 

” Why do you ask ? ” he r<*j>lied abrujitly. 

She shrank before his keen eyes. How cor;:d she explain anti 
toll him of this horror ? 

Playfair made a rapid mental re\iew of the conversation. 

Moira -you haven't been leading me on, forcing me to express 
myself in the dark, and all tlie while keeping back some hidden 
motive ? ” . ' 

She tried to rise, to escajic that st^arcbirig glance, but he' 
seized her hands. ” No— sit down. You must tell mc.Svhat is 
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in your mind. Something is troubling you, perplexing you. 
You have been having perhaps dreams that disturb you, dreams 
that touch upon our relation. I must know. 1 have the right 
to know.” 

” Please leave go.” she murmured. " You have no 
right at all ov’cr my drcam-expeiicnrfs. 'Ihere arc privacies of 
thought — sanctities.” 

He still held her hands. ” Di'ur, yon came to me for help, 
for advice. How ran I do anylhing nnle.ss I have the facts ? You 
have been luring me a will o’ the wisp dance into rather daiigcious 
places. Having got me in a corner, vou must let mo help myself 
out.” 

She broke from him and sprang away. Why should her whole 
happiness rest in her belief or disbclicl in imcertainties incapable 
of test or proof And yet the land of dreams had alw.iys been a 
greater reality to her than the land ot waking. “ You said there 
was some deeper self which iiiticircs which judges- 

” Moira, was it quite fair to let me spin a web of fanciiul 
speculations for your amusement and make me (iitangle myself 
in my own idle words ? ” said Playfair in a low voice. ‘‘ At least, 
I can’t have you use them against nu‘,” he added. There was no 
pleading, but rallu'r warning in his tone. ‘‘ 1 must iindeistand 
the position fully. I iusi'-t that you tell me the whole tiiith, now, 
at once.” 

She looked at him slarth'd • his eyi's wue a little hard; 
he had never spoken to her in lliat lone belore. She. could not 
connect the man she loved with the Horace r>f her dream — but 
still — might he not be less ix rfect lluin she had believed ? Tiuc, 
she had once or twice spoken to him freely before of her fancies 
and visions. But it was a dilfereiit matter to give up her inmost 
dreams on compulsion . she shrank from the thought that he 
should consider himself at liberty to demand access into her 
citadels. Besides, he had arensed lier of playing with him. 
Trembling and hurt, she walked to the end of the terrace. The 
dream was alrcadj* beginning to cast its darkness bctw'ccn them, 

Playfair bit his lip. He had blundered, he knew, blundered 
^adly. Of course he resented the fact that she had tricked him 
mto an unconsidcred expression of opinion, but he realized the 
unfortunate effect that his words might have on her impressionable 
nature: He saw, too, how ohc had stiffened at his peremptory 
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speech. He was determined that his captured wood-nymph 
should have no secrets apart from him — ^no solitary wild flights 
oven into dreamland; had he not shown himself capable of 
accompanying her ? Bat a crisis was imminent, and he felt he- 
must summon all his discretion to meet it. 

He followed her to where she stood. She looked up, her 
eyes dim with tears. She had foigotlen her perturbations about 
the dream in distress at her lover's attitude. '' Beloved,” 
“ beloved," he whispered. " tell me only what you will. Our 
love is great and strong enough to drive away all shadows/’ 

" Telhme only what you will/' he repeated. 

In spite of the soft words, she knew he was forcing her to 
speak. Perliaps after all it was best he should hear. Besides, 
she loved him and could no longer withstand his will. 

“ I dreamed of you last night — and other nights before too/’ 
she whispered hurriedly, “ only you wcie not as you are now, but 
( hanged and harsh — " slm slid over the description as much as 
she could, " and wliercvcn* you came, things withered and turned 
to dust— and whorcvtir you had been, there was a waste—" 

A spasm passed over Playfair's fac e. It was not an agreeable 
picture, tor one.* horrible second he wonden'd it some inner self 
had actually revealed to her unknown possibilit i(js in Jiis character, 
fhen his habitual seli-complacency reasserted itself. He knew 
himself not harsh, but on t\n) contrary a kind man : not destnic- 
live, but in every department of life, creative. There was nothing 
in this topsy-turvy travesty to disluib their happy relationship. 

" Is that all, Moira ? " he asked her. 

" All I can tell, Horace. It is hateful to have dreamed such 
things. Never a thought of mine but ha.'i been loyal and loving." 

" Do you think £ don't know that, my dear one ? " said 
Playfair tenderly, "It is just because you arti so loyal and so 
loving that this grotcscjuc caricature has leaped into your dreams. 
You know if the mind liolds a subject with strained intensity for 
any length of time, the thing sometimes jumps free, and cuts the 
most fantastic capers. After close application at a brief I have 
often dreamed of all the parties indulging in ridiculous high Jinks 
and have seen the whole process of the courts turned into a 
screaming farce. You have been thinking of me — isn't it 8o‘ 
darling ? And my mental image has suddenly seen fit to rebel, 
and trick out my whole character in harlequin contradictions." 
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“ I can believe anything you tell me now,” she answered, 
” anything, anything, because you are beside me. But when 
night comes— and that waking of horror — O Horace, might it 
not be a warning ? If I married you, how c-onld I face sleep ? 
And by day, perhaps, I should fancy you were turning into the 
dream thing.” 

He put his arm very gently about her and led her back to the 
scat. '■ My dear one, it is natural you should shrink a little ;it 
the thought of a new strange life,” he whispered, ” and that 
your over-vivid imagination should turn me into a kind of Dream- 
Ogre. But I am not a Dream-Ogre, Moira, yoxi know that 
in your heart ; 1 am a real man , \ our lover ; this bogey of the 
night is only a thing of exaggerated emotion - emotion frightened 
by the thought of the unknown. Ixan as I am, 1 am far too solid 
ever to turn into my ugly doubhs * 

” T wish you hadn’t made me tell you,” she murmured. 

” But, dear, why should 1 mind ^ I imder'.tand so exactly 
the reasons for this happening ! And after all, perhaps you think 
too well of me, and the dream eaine as a w'holesome rorrcctive ' 
Anyhow, the wise thing now' is to put the matter tompletely out 
t)f mind. Ixt us fight these fancies by turning our thoughts to 
practical things, to things of common sense.” 

She smiled. ” Very well ; \'ou shall be my only reality,” 
she answered, ‘‘and, indeed, I can’t renu'mber anything wiun i 
«im with you, cxi'epl that 1 am with yon.” 

HI 

The terraces wen* shadow^' with seven years’ more growth 
of the bordering trees, and the massed plants flaunted with seven 
years' more luxuriance of loaf and flower and stein. The place 
now belonged to Horace Playfair and his wife, for old Mrs. Playfair, 
Horace’s mother, was dead. Seven years of marriage had sot 
more shadows on Moira’s face, had sent a sheen of silver through her 
cloudy hair, had given her expression an additional wislfulness 
and sweetness. But something had gone out of her face — ^it 
■was as though a light had been quenched, a source of vitality 
withdrawn ; the initial freshness, the sharp savour of personality 
had vanished. 

She sat on the marble scat, passive, an unopened book in her 
lap; the afternoon was perfect; her little son of four years 
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was playing on the lower Icnraco. Beyond the revel of mediaeval 
colour where each flower glowed with pre-Raphaelite distinctness, 
there stretched the v.igue land of hills and of rivers, melting into 
farthest distance. Intellectually she n'ali/xd the beauty of the 
scene ; intellectually the joy of her child was present with her ; 
but the edge and leap of rapture weie gone, the di^^ying adventure 
of nature, the ecstatic moments of idi nlilicalioii with tree and 
cloud, the poignant companionship of the unseen. For after 
marriage a veil had been drawn between lua .nad these experiences ; 
her susceptibilities lost their ket'uniss, ]u\ (‘motions their 
rebound. The w'<m(lei fadc'd out ol the world, and the primrose 
became no more than a ycll<Av primrosi*. Sh(' still knew happiness, 
satisfaction, c'ontent, but it was a Jiap]>in(*ss iimns]>ired, a satis- 
faction based on ruslorn. and toiitcnt Miat \v«is pure passivity. 

A vague groping sorrow' posses-^(‘d her slic sat with unopened 
book at her own dull w'ant of rospiuist* to the surpassing 
beauty of the day, 

Playfair ('anu* out iipiiii 1 be t(’ira* fie was leaner than ever : 
a stereotyped expiesSK HI had Hardened on fat e, half <‘Icvorncss, 
half kindness ; his eyes wviv evi*n moo* pien ing and inquisitive 
than before. Sinae.ss )Md attenth'd his '’very venture, and the 
highest ambition of his profession wais now wt‘11 within his grasp. * 

lie stood for a moment enjoying th(' s* ene. His wife's figure 
leaning back in th<i marble scat gave an old-fashioned grace 
to the garden. IIow' distinguis'lual and cliarming she looked, he 
thought, like some delicate Ri^ynobTs picture- -only that those) i 
ey(-‘S could never have belonged to the ICighteenIb Century ! But • 
since marriage, h(‘ reflected, tlieir wildnes^ bad grown subdued ; 
Moira's girlish exuberanc e had matured to a grave dignity ; he 
fell now with pride that there w^as no position, however exalted, 
that she would not adorn. "Then* luid ouo been a tear in his mind 
that her lovt' would make too gieat a stniin upon him, that her 
nature might prove exacting mils demands, but on the contrary * 
she had met every circumstance of life with the most exquisite? 
tact and reserve, lie felt that his marriagt' had been as great a ^ 
success as any of his ventures, laigely because it had allowed him^ 
ample opportunity to devote himself to his ambitions. 

He came and sat clown beside bis wife. " Tm off to Londdn ♦ 
in an hour," he said. " What arc you doing, Moira, reading — *- 
dreaming?" lb 
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■ She shook her head. " I don’t dream any more,” she 
replied. 

“ Do you remember," he asked her smiling, " a talk that 
we had about dreams just after we were engaged ? You had 
been tormented by some horrible visions of me, in which I figured 
as a sort of ghoul. — ” 

She shuddered a little. " One does not forget such strong 
impressions," she answoied. 

" How strange, how absurd, such fear must seem to you 
now ! ’’ exclaimed Playfair. " Life has fairly contradicted your 
dreams. Seven years of happiness, my bride, and I believe you 
can hon<‘Stly say that never has even the sliadow of that sinister 
figure crossed your horizon again." 

'* There was no nec'd," she replied, " he had done his work." 

" \Vliat do you mean, Moira ? ” asked Playfair quickly. 

She gave a little sigh. She had not meant to say as much 
‘ Playfair always showed insatiable perseverance in forcing her 
to reveal her inmobt thoughts, and it was an ordeal fiom which 
she had fountl no way of escape. She knew him determined to 
leave no recesses of her soul une.xplored. Of transparent honesty, 
she was no match for his law'^er’s agility, his quickness in seizing 
'* and following clues, and tlie bloom of her sccict flowers dragged 
to light, examined by reason, dissected, aniilyscd, withered to dust. 
“ What can you mean ? " Playfair repeated. 

“ Well, the dream-figure was a tramplcr on dreams ; 
* .and I told you I don't dnam any more.” 

’ - “ You say he had done liis work ; what was his work ? " 

i “ To kill dreams." 

, " I have killed your dicams " 

" Why, yes— some of them,” she replied smiling, " all the 
ones that you would havi* counted as foolish. Aren’t you a very 
' practical, sensible person ? And W’asn't it a good plan to get rid 
. *^of all these disturbing elements in good time ? " 

, * * He looked at her with his piercing eyes, " I must go afid 
finish packing," said, " but we've not got to the bottom of 
tliis yet. I shalj^ave to find out what kind of dreams my counter- 
. '♦‘part murderedi wliether the crime was man-slaughter or homicidal 
■* j '' mania ! Perhaps the dreams were perilous to him, and he slew 
, them in self-defence.” 

■« ^ " Perhaps," she answered. Was he going to ransack the 
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precincts of her girlish hopes and fancies ? Would she have tO' 
submit her far shy beginnings of love to his fierce cross-question- 
ings ? At least the evil moment would be deferred. She added 
hastily : " Have you got everything you want for the journey ? ” 

'■ I think so,” he answered rising, “ 1 suppose I shall find 
you out here to say good-bye before 1 go.” 

She remained quiet after he had left, passive as before, her 
unopened book still in her lap. Why would he keep reminding 
her of all she had lost, the freedom and the heights ? She sat 
there, cruelly conscious of the limitations about her, cruelly aware 
of her own mutilated wings. The flowers were flowers, not gate- 
ways into Paradise, the trees were trees, not hives for remote 
and divine voices ; and the river was a river, not a mirror for 
vague apparitions of far lovelint'ss. 

Her little boy came dancing up the terrace towards her. 

" Oh, Mother, Mother, I have seen a fairy ! ” 

He buried his elbows in her lap and stood staring up with his 
grave little face. He had his mother 's hair and eyes and colouring, 
with a fineness of features due to his father’s somewhat angular 
type. His white suit had a big tear in it, and was stained with 
mo.ss and bark. « 

" I runned after the fairy a long way into the woo*d to catch 
it, and then I fell doivn and got hiirted, but I did not cry.” He 
showed a little leg covered with bruises and scratches. i . 

“ And w'hat was the faiiy like, my darling ? ” ’ * ' 

“ It was all flashy and misty and it lived in a place W'here the *, 
flowers were all big-big-big- like that,” he made a vague gesture, '■ 
" and one lily, like the arum lily in the conservatory, — 'thi^ 
father had taught him the proiium iation, and he said the words 
delibcratcl 5 % ” growed and growed. and the green part was smooth 
and round and shiny and the while part went up — up into the 
clouds.” * < 

Moira felt her heart contract. His words awakened” son^o. * 
memory, some forgotten adventure of childhood, of girlhood,. , .r / 
” And then after that I walked about looking for the fairy 
and everything growed very thick and there w'erc more tfig# 
flowers, and then I corned out. — ” . 'f*,.* 

" And you saw a land going, oh, far aw'ay all soft and round;^* 
didn’t you,” w’hispered Moira dreamily, " with a kind of mooftr-; 
light gleaming out of the grass ” . * '• 
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you been there, too, then. Mother ? Is it Fairyland ?'* 
asked the child in an awed voice. 

'' Yes, J have been there, iny son, a long long w'hilc ago, 
and it is Fairyland.’* 

“ Why only a long long while ago ? ** 

“ 1 lost the key.’* 

" Ful 1 liaven’t got any key.” 

Yon have, darling. l>ut it\ an invisible key; no one f'an 
vetj it or feel it.” 

” llow did you lose yoms ? ’’ lio a'lkt cl, f.linibing up into 
]j»*i lap. 

” Sonu'one took it— soine'ont- 1 lovo ” 

” That was bad of him.” 

“lie didn’t now; renumiher it was irui^hU'. Th- thought 
1u‘ etnild come witli m<\ but tin faiiies only want rerlaiii kinds of 
people — and he didiTt liclievt* cmnigh in ilinn and so the key 
got lost.” 

“ Were jou very sony ? ” 

” SorruT than yon can niicierstand.’* 

” ('an’t he Inul it again ? ” 

“ I’m afraid not. kaines will only give yon kej^s onc(‘ ; 
and there‘are lots ancl lots of p(<»j)le IcHikii’;; about all over the 
V\orlJ for doors and keys and e.ites and nc\er linding thorn.” 

“ I’ve got a kc'y, an nivisibli' key. no one c an s(‘e it or feel it,” 
;t,iinounccd the child a-, if In* w<*re saying nmv thing, ” the 

lairies gave it me;, and lots and lots of pcctpic' want one and never 
(ind one.” 

I think the fairies must have givtui you the key I lost,” 
said j\Ioira gently. ” They like to keej) then gifts in the same- 
Tamilv/' 

‘‘ Then it isn’t really inino ^ ” A cloud of dibaj»]>ointinent 
passed over the child's face. 

'' Yes, it’s really yours — voiir very own,” she reassured him. 

Mother,” said the child excitedly, ” can’t you come to 
f.iiryland again ? Yon’ro biggcT than me, and perhaps you could 
litdp me catch the fairy, YouVe not too grown up, are you ? ” 

“ I think not,” she answered, ” I think you could take me 
Voth you — as long as you hold my liand tight, but 1 have forgotten 
flic way and I should get iJicadfully lost if you let go,” 

” Let's start now,” he wliispered coaxingly. 
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“ Wc must wait to say good-bye to Father first; he is going 
ravr^v for a little while/* she answered. 

The child curled up drow^ly. “ \ ery well, Mother, Tell 
me more about fairyhind while we wait ” 

** Faiiyland had all kinds ot naims, darling/* said Moiia 
softly, “somclimos it is railed the Land ol lleait’s Dosin', and 
srmudimes Hie Islands of tlie lUest. and stunetimes ]ust.... 
Dicam'- ; and it is a pla<<- ]'eo])le <;o to lr»r rest w^lien they are 
tired, and for hr»i;o wlnn liny an* iiiihappv, and U/r inspiration 
when tliey w'.mt tr» dn soiiKtlung, noblr\ Some people nuH^t 
friirii'S there, and sonu^ nu<‘t tipgets; and anyoiK' who iias been 
there once longs to re turn willi a big lunging that 1 r ouldn’t even 
explain/* 

Her voice dropped to a whisper. The child wms tailing 
asltej), liis hand in her hand. 

Surely, his litth' hand-rlasp had magic pow<M' ; siirrly. he was 
Irading her again to the gates that had been il(»sr‘d for so long, 
fn natures hke Mrura's, whirh have nut a stn»ng physual basis, 
the passions must be laigr ly nouiislp'd ftmii outside sourees. 
and as once more she seemt‘d to be drifting towards the country 
of the unseen, great waves of einoliun swept ovir her, tlie sw’r'et 
and liorce passion ot a motle i hood slu* had never yr't lully felt, 'llie 
sharpness of it w'as an anguisli pi u king !ier whole being into sudden 
\itality What niatU i the gilt slie had lo.-^t, it she had btvn able 
!(• endow anothei IdV with tins most prei ions of possessions ? 
Her eyes filled will) teais as shebnaxkd over tlu' tdnld, in prayer, 
in devotion. It was a perilous !n'ritag(' she gave him, but its 
splendour^ were worth its risks. And no mistinnid scej>ticism, 
no foolish ignorant 1 of the inJinile possibilities of our life should 
discourage (iV oblitcrattj liis adventures. To Horace he should 
look for all practical training : it should be hors to keep intact in 
all its crystal puuty the thihl's dominion of dreams. 

Playfair found licr so, bending over the boy. She raised her 
head with a mwv shining in Iut eyes. " Wake up, darling, and sav 
good-bye to I'allier/* she whispered. 

The child tumbled drowsily off her knees. Moira rose, ^d. 
with an unwonted emotion tlircw her arms round Playfair's lieck, 
" I think I love you to-day more than I ever did before'!^' she 
whispered, 
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*' My own darling,” said Playfair, for a brief moment much 
stirred. But he had his train, his speech, a hundred and one things 
to think of. “ I've got to hurry off — ^how I should like to spend the 
^evening with you here — ^just vve two togi'thcr ! ” He bent down 
and kissed her. ” Say good-bye, little man.” 

,, The child scrambled into his arms and kissed him, 
*“ Good-bye, Daddy, come back soon,” he said in a great hurry. 
•Then he wriggled down and began lugging at Moira’s dress. 
."''Come, Mother, come,” he insi>tod. 

“ Where arc you two off to ? ” ask< d Playfair. 

" I’m going to show Mother the way to Fairyland,” said the 
child, " I’ve got her key.” 


London. 


KJ]II I. K<.*l.T-\V]lKrvLET{. 
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THE VICEROYALTY OF LORD HARDINGE. 

|-j IS Britannic Majesty’s Chief Ropves('iitalivc occupi<’s lh(/ 

' thnme ol Akbar. He is the coinK'diug link ^tween 
the East .and the West. On the one hand, he ’Represents 
Majesty and Magnanimity, Gimrrositx’ and Justice, which 
are associated in tJie Onent with the personality of the 
Sovereipx, while, on the other, he brings with him from the 
Occident all the large views of life to which the movements 
towards democracy have given birtl). 

The British Government, as Lord (.'nxnier ‘ixointed 
out, “is striving to attain two ideals which .arc apt 
to be mutually destructiw, the ideal of good government 
which connotes the continuance of his own supremacy, 
and the ideal of self-govenunent which Cfjnnotos the. 
whole or the jiartial abdication of his own supreme 
position.” The Viceroy has to maintain an approaclt 
towards them both; he cannot be expected to please all 
parties. It is apiiarent that his p<‘rsou.ility .and proclivis 
ties must go a long way iu gi\dng a character to his regimet. 
The Civil Service, which is mainly responsible for thd' 
administration of the country, fights shy of all change. 
It relies mainly on prestige and power backed by military 
strength, entirely oblivious that the gods have a strange, 
way of casting up accounts at most unexpected mome^jt^. 
In the atmosphere of autocracy even the largest TOind| 
cease to grow. Even broad-minded men learn, to look 
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at tilings from tlie narrow windows of official routine. They 
judge lofty aspirations at the bar of practical application, 
ignoring complotel}- the established fact that humanity 
throughout the ages has ahva\s moved in response to 
elevating and moving i<l(“als. The India tliat was 
acquiescent and tolcr.'vnl of all that A’/swe/ brought her. and 
heedless of the. future, i.'> goiu- tn- going. The impact of the 
VVesl is generating now cunonN of thought, giving birth 
to a new spirit and <i n<‘vv India, athiv'^t lor all the possibi- 
lities of future deviiopnu'al .Ml the element.s of monarchy, 
democracy and sociali.-im, horn llu' humane teachings of 
Tolstoi to (the dreaiv ajdionsiu'^ of Neitzsche, which have 
engaged the WosU rn poets, pnhlirists and thinkers for 
generations. iiilVuitoly varied in their freedom, richness, 
and infliuiiice, have invaded Ihc minds of men. The 
classes that hav^e always inlliK'jiced opinion are yielding 
allegiaiico to the new gods. 'I'liere is a groping for 
light, more light ” and a larger frei'dom both social and 
political. The admiuistfation of India is in the hands 
of a capable Civil Si'rv'ice. 'I'lie Viceroy is the only 
outsider. He is e.xj)ect<*d to coiu'iliate th(' ardent aspira- 
tions of the pcopk', and to guide and control the Civil 
Service in its woik of admiiiisl ration - not an easy task 
by any means, committed, as the parties are, to two 
tlistinct and divci gont iileuls The Service desires a Viceroy 

who will be content to be a mere figure-head, welcoming 
the roseate’ ether of reixnts which lilters through many 
siftings to the Himalayan heigJits, and setting his seal to 
the Service decisions, Rijxm. the righteous, failed to please 
"the heaven-bom.” while a masterful administrator like 
Lord Curzon did not secure their approbation. “ Do we 
ever have a satisfactorj' Viceroy ? ” they cry in despair, 
forgetting that the English public school sets its seal of 
character even on moderate and passive minds. The 
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people, on the other hand, wish to find in their Viceroy 
an idea! representative of an ideal King, the giver of all 
1 counties, the centre of justice, tlie c»istf)dian oi tlie people's) 
liberties, witli whom all their aspirations find favour, and 
in whom their highest idealism finds its chief support. 
It is no wonder that the appointment of a Viceroy evokes 
keen interest both amongst the officials and non-officials. 
The former desire a safe man. while tlio latter pray for a 
man of faith and .sufficient ability’ and strength to be 
able to broaden the basis ol g< »vcnunent. '1 he appointment 
>)f Lord Hardinge was a lillU* out of the <’(jmmoin. 
He belonged to none of tin; parliamentary parties, coming, 
as he did, from the distinguished Diplomatic Service. 
He was by training a bur<*au<'rat with larger knowledge of 
men and manners, imbibed both in Western and Eastern 
Courts. He was associated ckxst'ly with King Edward ' 
the Peace-maket He was tratisferred direct from the head 
of the Foreign Office to occupy tlu' Viceregal throne. There 
was the usual prejudging and hasty criticism.. People 
Sfiid that such a trained diplomat was not likely to prove 
a good ruler, but to-day wiien he i.s about to lay down the 
reins of Government, the heart of India is sad. People feel 
they are losing in him a true friend, found after long ages. 
'I'liere is a good deal of sighing and searching of hearts in 
t he official world. They are bf)und to miss their chief who 
knew his own mind, who ha<l courage, resource, and 
unfailing courtesy, and whose knowledge and experience 
'Unbraced a large portion of Asia and Europe. 

Lord Hardinge came to India at a time when ,the 
political skies were dark and threatening. There was 
an atmosphere of distrust which made any real un^- 
standing between the people and the rulers impossiMe. 
The under-currents of mental activity were geiietatillg 
Opinions which influenced the younger generatipfl and 
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refused to be extinguished in the criminal courts. It is 
like an attempt to catch the wandering wind in a net, to 
control opinion by legislative enactments. Lord Hardinge 
is pre-eminent in this, that he has given Indian opinion 
a point and a direction, and harnessed it for the good 
goveniment of the country. 

Lord Hardinge gave an indication of his policy in a 
speech which he delivered at a banquet given to him 
by the coxmty of Kent before he set sail for India ; “ 1 

think I may say truthfully and without exaggeration that 
during the last fifteen years of my work in the Diplomatic 
Service and the Foreign Office, few people have been so 
favoured as I have been in being brought into close contact 
with the weightiest issues upon which the cxtemal relations 
of India with her co-terminous neighbours depend, and 
which affect not merely the external policy of India alone, 

but the policy of Imperial unity as a whole ‘ If,' 

. ' wrote Sir R. Peel,” he continued, “ ‘j'ou can keep peace, 
reduce expenses, extend commerce and strengthen our hold 
on India by confidence in our justice and kindness and 
, wisdom, you will be received here on your return with 
acclamation a thousand time.s louder, and a welcome 
♦ infinitely more cordial, them if you had a dozen victories 
to boast of,’ he miglit have also added, ” continued 
Lord Hardinge, “ that the Viceroy should strain every 
nerve to conciliate all races, classes and creeds. Lord 
Minto’s administration will always be memorable as a 
landmark in the era of reform, and he will bequeath to me 
a new regime already in force though still young in develop- 
, ment. It will be my task to foster this young plant with 
I .tended care and at the same time to see that the word 
'•‘doivemment ’ is synonymous with ' Peace, Order and 
S^rity’.” It was in these simple and earnest words that 
'IjCcard *Hardinge announced the professions of his faith. 
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Five and a half lon§; and eventful years have rolled away 
since he assumed his high office, and to-day he is regarded 
as one of the greatest mlers that ever ruled India 
Through good times and bad times, through periods of 
hope and despair, he never departed a hair’s breadth from 
the promise that his speech contained. He realized from 
the very beginning that his people had unwittingly des- 
troyed the tradition which ruled the East and started 
upon a work of reconstruction on tlieir own principles. 
They were dazzled by the blaze of light of their own 
kindling, and th(’ir vision Ijecame obscure in face of the 
practical sha]iing of affairs. They wisluid they could 
turn back. Lord Hardinge recognised that it was idle 
to look backward for the solution of the problems that 
nestled in the lap of to-day. He sympathized with the 
lieople. He knew that unrest was the expression of the 
miseries of yesterday and the mirror of their dim hopes 
for the morrow. He kept his gaze to brighter prospects, 
which were maturing in the healthy almos])hcre of the 
West. He recognized that Government, having started 
the new movement, was bound to respect, control, and 
guide it along the perilous paths of progress. He knew 
that the day of fruition was distant ajid uncertain, but he 
had the rvisdom to realize that if the Government ranged 
itself against the aspirations of the people, it must risk 
the loss of their confidence and their .support. The course 
that commended itself to the Viceroy was to guide opinion • 
from witliin instead of opposing it from without. To know 
how well he succeeded, one has only to dip into some of the 
enactments of his reign. People accepted strong measriresr '* 
without a murmur, because they came from him. Akbar,» 
centuries ago, decided to trust implicitly in the people^’ 
of India. He consolidated and expanded an 
which his father had almost lost ; liis successors depatted^ 
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Jxom his {K)licy, and the great heritage slipped through 
their hands. The verdict ol time and experience is 
against a foreign oligarchy holding {permanently a countrj’^ 
like India,' boasting an ancient cis'ilization, with no lack 
of individual talent, gallantry, and a spirit of sacrifice. The 
Government could gain in stability and strength only by 
making use of the indigenous talent tmd securing the co- 
operation of men ol power and influence, destined to ply 
a purposeful pen or speak tlie word " heroic or tender, 
enthusiastic or tranquillizing. .. .the only word that, 
around them, and after them, the heart and the intelligence 
would consent to hearken to. the only one adapted to their 

deep-growing wants and long-gat lu'red aspirations 

No Gov'ernmeut has ever succeetled for long with 
absolute dependence on military strength alone. The 
sword as the sole arbitrator of the fate ol men in times ol 
peace has often proved its utter failure. Akbar has been 
called tjhe “ Prince of Dreamers ” because he introduced 
an clement of transcendentalism into the practical working 
of his Govennnent. He, dreamed of helping in the making 
of a united India, worshipping one God and following 
“ .Dini Ilahi ” or Divine Religion, thus making religion 
a centre of unity, as it ought to be, and aiding in the 
work of assimilatiou. He secured from amongst the 
people Ms best gen<?rals and administrators. He built 
up an Imperial system which commands tlu; admiration 
of the world, ffe aspired to make India self-governing, 
not in the sense in which we understand self-government 
fo-day, but an India in which the wisest ntlcd, irrespective 
of* caste, creed, and dividing barriers. It was given to 
another people from across the seas to realise Ms dreams 
and help in the making of a united and rejuvenated India. 
“ It was, not until lndia*passed under the British Crown that 
it dreamed of unity. It was the memorable Proclamation 
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of Her Majesty the late Ouoen-Empress Victoria promising 
to her Indian subjects a)J the rights and privileges which 
htT people enjoyed at home, that fired the imagination of 
the Indian people with a new hope, and set thorn on the 
long road of political progrchs. I.ord Ilardinge was 
crmvinced that there* was no turning back from the path 
which had been fixetl for him by the Proclamation of the 
late Itnipvess and her stni, tlx* late King-EnjjK'ror. He 
did not belicvi* in looking b.iok\vard ahuxg the road that 
had already be<;n tra\ors<'d to realize the future. He must 
press forward and help in enlarging the jxvssibilities of 
progress. This is the secret tif hi*^ success. 

Fate favoured him in the beginning of his reign. His 
Majesty th<* Empentr, with Hu* Empress, <‘ame, and in a 
grand Darbar at Delhi reafliriaed the j)romise contained 
in the Gr<‘at Queen's Pn)clamali(>ii. Their Majesties' 
pT essence in the country evoked all lh<‘ inherent loyalty 
and devotion of tlie peoi)le. In the glowing enthusiasm 
all shadows of misunderstanding were swept aside. Had 
not their Emjx:iv»r and Emjmss showed complete trust 
in them ? Had not they eommand('d their officials to be 
more sympafhetic and tnu* in their dealings ? The great- 
ne.ss and the grandeur of the Darbar appealed to the Indian 
mind. It revived old memories of the kings who rode to 
Delhi scattering gold to the assembled crowds. The 
boons announced at the Darbar have now passed into the 
fa)niliar features ol the administration. Some of them , 
have taken shape and arc bearing fruit. The United 
Bengal, under a Governor with an Executive Council, .<■ 
has gone a long way towards healing the wounds which 
fhe partition of Bengal inflicted. It was carried into 
effect in the teeth of popular .stmtiment and bitjter 
opposition of the people. Behar came into existence asr a ' 
separate province with an Executive Council and a 
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Court, which some of the provinces older in age and ex- 
perience are still considered unfit to receive. Delhi, in 
spite of its ominous reputation, was again created the 
Capital of the Einjare. The change to Delhi implies a 
change of ]>olic>'. 1'ho Delhi policy, according to HLs 
Majesty and his Viceroy, was to bring together the Govem- 
inent and the peopl<'. f.ord Hardingo started the work 
of ftiture fusioii and close co-o])(‘vatir)n. It was given 
to him to help in tlu* making ol a tradition and the 
creating of a more liolpful atmosphere, freed Irom the 
exclusiveness which delightt'd the .^un-dried bureaucrat.” 

India, for a clear grasp ol tlie sittialion, can In; 
divided into three classe.s - tlu' Ruling Princes who goveni 
their own State.-' : tin* intelh’clual ckissc.-, who make and 
unmake opinions and set alloat currents ol content or 
discontent ; and flic dumi) millions vvlio plougli and toil 
and produce. The Morlcv-Miiito regime introduced 
constitutional reform.-^, and cleared the air. It was 
given to* Lord Hardinge to reconcile all the three elements 
of Indian society ami to initiate a polic}' of sympathy 
and friendliness. 'I'he success that he attained is the 
triumph of his jxn-Minal character, his lar-sightednoss, and 
statesraansliip. He disregarded the mental attitude fixed 
everlastingly on prestige. He* made it clear that with 
him Indian interests \rero supreme and lie found tlie 
readiest gateway to public confidence. It is to him that 
India owes the successful working ol the constitutional 
reforms, and she can now look ho}x*fully fonvard to a 
larger life after the war. ft i> said that the Council 
cl^ambcr at . Delhi has been designed to accommodate 
<3^ tnembers, and there was a protest against such an 
■i^ravagahee. ” I am building,” Lord Hardinge is 
iee'^orted to have replied. ” according to my dreams of 
•the future.” Is it anj' wonder that impatient idealists 
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su£>niitted willingly to his leadership ? He infused into the 
activities of his Government what has often lx;cn described 
as political idealism. He was accused of going l^ej’ond 
the range of practical politic.s. He was presented with 
two alternatives. Vie must slillo his intelligence and out- 
rage his conscience, accepting without imivmur all the 
ilogmas and sentimenls coined and retailed in offices and 
clubs, or indulge merely in a \vil«l rhapsody of words, 
and justify his reputation as a diploma I Lord Hardinge 
had been brought up in a clear-sighted school of states- 
manship. Hi‘ knew his own miml and never swerved froiv. 
the right path. His fre<*doni and frankness, unexpected 
traits in the character of a diplomatist, came as an agree- 
able surprise to all parties, it was downright hono.sfy 
of purpose, c<)m!)incd with a bold adherence to great 
conceptions, leaping over boundaiy marks set up by 
limited minds, which guided him throughout his Indian 
career. “ Every politician of real eminence as a Reformer,” 
remarks Lord Morley, “ possesses one of the three elements : 
One class of men is inspired by an intellectual attachment 
to certain ideas of justice and right reason ; another is 
moved by deep pity for the hard lot of the masses of every 
society ; while the third, sucli men as Richlicu for example, 
have an instinctive appreciation and passion for wise and 
oi’derly government. The great and typical ruler is moved 
in varying tlegrees bj- all the three.” Lotiking into the 
great events of l..x>rd Hardinge’s term of office, it can be 
said without he,silatioii that he was moved by all three, 
Gods dowered him with the gift of understanding axid^ 
faith in the ultimate triumph of truth. He 
certain that the Government must work for the, 
without troubling about side issues. He believed in 
power of real education in the moulding of a hetereogeneoj^s'^ 
people into a united nation. He trusted more in 
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gratefulnc^s of the people helped into a broader and larger 
life than in the subjection of an ignorant mass held under 
restraint by an iron hand. He was not prepared to attri- 
but(! political unrest to EnglLsh education. He knew 
that India, before it passed under the British Crown, was 
in a state of chronic unrest. He had seen eastern countries 
under absolute desjrotism, and had opportunities of forming 
Iris opinion at first liand. He believed in education as 
the starmchest ally of good goveniineiit. He helped in 
the making of a liberal educational policy. He diverted a 
tair share of the imirerial siirplnses into educational grants 
And he is leaving beliind him new universities, well-equip- 
ped colleges and an (educational jiulicy no longer haunted 
.‘)y the sjiectre ol distrust 

Lord Hardinge, in spite* of liis conlideuce in the jreople, 
was once sadly betrayed, lie thought he had cured dis- 
.rffcction by his love of the jHNipk*. H«' rode through Delhi 
with Lady Hardinge to announct* the Delhi policy. He was 
struck by a li\'e bonrb, and yet his coolness and courage 
never failed l)im He was carried home, and before he 
knew the nature of his wounds, he sent his message oi 
hope to the ass(unble<l Darbaris in the l)ivan-i-Am. His 
message rang clear and true : his fidtli in the peopk 
was unshaken and his policy* unchanged 11 was in this 
spirit that he submitted to the surg<‘on’s knife, ready to 
live and die for the land that soniehow claimed him wholly. 
.And yet his critics said h<* was courting cheap popularity. 
He came from his bed ol pain to attend the first meeting 
of his Council. His right arm was in a light silk sling, a 
sign that his wounds had not >et completely healed. All 
rose to their feet, and a storm of cheers broke out. The 
^nt^usiasm of Ihe ovation was unbounded. There was a 
bush of expectancy. His Excellency spoke with feeling. 
It seemed as if the words were wintng out of his he^ i 
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“ 1 trusted myself ajul Lady Hardingo more to the care of 
the people than to that of the police.” he said ; “if it was an 
error, it is an error that 1 am proud of, and I believe it may 
yet prove not to ha\«‘ Imh-'u .in entiie mistaken confidence, 

but out of evil good may come 1 only wish to assure 

you and the whole of fudia that this incident will in no 
sense influence my attitude. 1 will puisu<'. without falter- 
ing, the same policy iji the luture as during llu' juist two 
years. I will not waver a hair’s breadth from that course.” 

Never has a promise been more laithfully kept. The 
pain and suffering, and tlu; dread disappointment failed to 
move him from what he considcied his duty towards the 
people of India. 'Fhe state that Mirrounds the. Viceroy^ 
permits scarcely any opportunities for personal relations, 
and yet Lord Hardinge is leaving Ixihind him real friends. 
How much he was helloed by L.'uly Hardinge in his desire 
for social understanding will Ik* a s(‘cret for all time. 
The Government House, w'hen Hei Mvcelleney^ presided, 
was flung oix'u to lndiau.i and .\uglo-Indians In ready 
syinpath\’ and friendliness she eijualled, if not surpassed, 
the Viceroj- She was called away to the Great Beyond 
when lie was in the middl'* of las Indian career and she 
had just lK*gun her iK'notirent activities. The foundation 
of Lady Hardinge. Medical College at Delhi was just laid 
and the promi'-e oi the iutun- was still in a state of 
materialization. The ccdlege was opened only the other 
day long after she wasgone. It eonimcm(»rates fittingly the 
memory of a great lady who loviid India and was onxipus 
to help her Indian sisters, in her the Viceroy lost what 
the world can never restore to him. He was prostrate, 
with grief. The blow was sudden and unc.Kpected. He 
was stricken sorely already. India brought him no 
peace. The desire to leave her shore's must have been- 
strong, but he never thought of himself. His , noble 
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spouse would have wished him to stay, and he stayed. 
He could have thought little of large salary, high position, 
or personal ease. He stayed because he knew the millions 
in India wanted him to continue his work, to restore 
harmony and good feelings, and soften the troubles of the 
realm. 

India through ages has passed through many tribula- 
tions, dazzling liglit, alluring shadows., and deep, dark, 
thundering storms She has been always true to her 
friends, and she i.s gvatelul for small favours. T,oi'd Har- 
dinge won her completely, lie became inn* bracelet-bound 
brother, her knight -errant and her champiem, j'eady to 
fight her battles to the end His name, passing from lip 
to lip in the agelong eastern fashion, will !x' remembered 
for countless generations He w'as animati'd'by what may 
be regarded as a truism, that the first duty of the Govern- 
ment of India is to India itself, and it could not honourably 
betray the trust. Lord Hardinge made it clear that with 
him Indian interests were iVaramount. His speech over 
thp South African (luestiou was outspoken to a degree. 
“ They have violated, as they intended to violate, those 
laws with full knowledge ol penalties in\'olvcd, and ready 
with all courage and patience to endure those penalties,” 
he said. “In all this they have the sympathy of India - 
deep and burning- -and not only of Indie, but of all those 
who, like myself, without Ix'iiig Indians themselves, have 

feelings of sympath}'^ for the jx'ople of this country 

Yqu may rest assured that the Government of India will 
not cease to urge these considerations upfin His Majesty's 
povemment.” His words carried conviction. He won 
in 4116 face of strong vested interests where all half-hearted 
attempts were bound to fail. 

India and the Empire are indebted to Lord Hardinge 
forlhe part that India has played, and is playing, in the 
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World War. The German anticipations of internal trouble 
were but exaggerated reflectionb of the dark foreboding-^ 
".vhich obtained currency out hen*. It can be imagined 
’now embarrassed tin- (iovcrnmeul would have been at the 
[)resent moment if it had assumed a stiff attitude towani" 
.‘'Ome of the cherished asinnitions ol tlw people and failed 
ro smooth ruffled feathers to provi^ its strength. Lord 
Hardinge iieeredinto th<‘ future and provided for the com- 
ing events. It is his ix'isoual initucuce that hushed the 
murmurs of disconli-ut and ensured a })caceful <'onscienr<' 
both for the rulers and tlu* ruled. He placed his confideni'e 
in the people of India and hel})ed to relieve the situation. 
He secured for India the right to light for the Kmpiie 
eveiywhere, and consequently the privilege to labour and 
live wherever the ‘Union Jack’ flutters The Viceroy has 
already secured the iiroinise of India’s rejircsentation o!i 
the Imperial Conferem.-e. It marks tin* beginning cl' 
a new era and the growth of more liberal ideas in regal'd 
to India. Ho raised the ho|x's of the ^icoplo in th<‘ 
future reconstruction. As the first -fruit of British gqotl- ’ 
will, he sent up propo-^als for an Executive Council 
for the United Provinces, raising it to the same level as 
its youthful eastern sister. The pioposa! was negatived 
by the House of Lords 'I'he V'^iceroy has great power 
on the negative side, but his powers on tlie constructive 
side are limited. Tlu; aulhorit}' of the Secretary of State 
in Council is supreme, and his Council is composed of 
superannuated sexagenarians appointed for the long pgjiod 
of seven years and out of touch with tlie rapidly cliangiim., 
conditions in India. It was, however, this time a small 
minority in the House of l.ords that was capturea^aIl^d 
played into the hands of its ad\isors. The action of the 
Lords disturbed the faith of the people in the good inten,; 
tions of the British Government. They could not underr 
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Stand what led the noble Lords to reject a small conces- 
sion which is enjoyed by all ihc large provinces of India, 
and at a time when sons of India were shedding their 
blood without stint in upholding the greatness and the 
glory of the British Empire The Viceroy was not dis- 
couraged. He pointed out in famous words that the 
destinies of the Empire were n«)t going to be shaped by a 
small minority in the House of Lords. 1T<? affirmed that 
tliis and otiier Ihijrgs were htnind to come in no remote 
future. He at once rest«)red conlideuce, though his 
outspokenness sur])rise<l and imtated men used to the 
“ cautious weighing of words ” 

Lord Hardinge combined ])rolound fx;nevoIence Avith 
cool judgment and a buming faith in tlic future of India. 
This IS th<; supreme distinction oi his reign. He fought 
against privilege on one side and ciistrust on the other. On 
theevc of his departure he has practically ensured the aboli- 
tion of indentured labour, and started an enquiry into the 
economic conditions of the country and its limitless 
possibilities of de\'cloj)ment He is leaving his work 
incomplete. Five crow ded years are too slrort to encompass 
the many-.sided ndoruis for wliicl) the country calls. There 
does not seem an}' reason why, aflei' a jx'riod of rest, a 
>oung and a popular Viceroy should not Ik* reappointed 
to continue his work and criiry forw'ard the programme 
which he started. India wants more than ever at the 
head of the Govenunent a statesman who undertsands 
Incfia and whom India understands. It is beyond the 
scope of this aiiicle to deal in detail with the events of an 
eventful reign. Speaking briefly. Lord Hardinge endea- 
A oured to give the Government of India a soul and a policy 
o*f permtoent use. He has shown the way to success which 
lies in' right understaiiding and clever comprehension. 
He hiK proved that British officials, strong in the affection 
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i)f the p<?opIe, can laugh al sedition. India needs a 
permanent policy, inspiring a succession of Viceroys. 
Governors, and rneutcnant-Gov(n‘nors>. all deteimined to * 
help this country in this. i(s period of quickened evolution 
This is the surest way to win eviniasting gratitude and 
lidelity in India 

Lord Flardinge worked for no oulei change in the 
system of (riwernment. 'fhe heroif:s of administration did 
not appeal to him. He initiated no tlepartures to 
commemorate Ins lulc. St>me of the legislative enact- 
ments of his time give ('.xtraordinary powers to the Govern 
incnt, and they were passed without dissent. It was their 
Viceroy who wanted them and 1 h‘ was their friend. 
They had full faith in him. l-ord Hardiuge commanded 
.'.upport because, he devoted himself to bring about an 
inner cHaTige in tbe pmvailing spirit and tin; accepted 
■issumptions amongst the ruling ( lass. The official world 
recognized that the Viceroy had a will and an opinion, and 
hand that exacted olx'dience. 'I'hey could*not follow 
him into the forbidden domain of Indian intimacies, and 
vet they could not bold him wholly to blame for destro5dng 
the barriers. A spirit of sympathy and comprehension 
lietwcen the people and the ofllrials in principle seemed the 
right tiling, though practice and tradition tabooed it. 
Some high-minded men came to recognise that to oppose 
deep-seated Indian aspirations was to wound the heait 
of India deeply. Hii proved that cordial and friendly 
relations are not destructive of prestige, and that the 
spirit of routine was out of place in a country growing 
vapidly to a new life and seeking readjustment in all direc- 
tions. He showed that Britisli ideals were more helpful 
in India than the traditional tendency to play the getot 
Moghul without any real appreciation of Moghul methods. 
India needs wise control but no coercion. It must be given 
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wide freedom to find its balance and move steadily towards 
its destined goal. Lord Ripon won the heart of India 
ny his earnest desire for improvement. It is Lord 
Hardinge's championship of Indian aspirations that has 
won for him an abiding place in the hearts of the people. 
He is leaving behind him a contented India and carrying 
>Lvith him the good wishes of men of all classes and creeds 
for a life of true happiness and increasing usefulness. 


2m March, 1916. 
Kheri DisU, Oudh. 


JOt;ENDK.\ SINGH. 
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One more Govcnuiicul was drawn into the war last 
month, and another wtis ex])ectcd to joiii 
The War. the Allies very soon. The declaration of 
war on Portugal by GrTinan}’ was followed 
i»y the resignation of Ailmiral von 'J'irpitz. 'fhough 
the reason of the resignati(»n has not Iicen authorita- 
tively announced, both events may be attributed to 
the naval policy of the Kaiser, whether we call it the sub- 
marine policy or by any other name. Mr. xVsquith was 
vtnee asked in Parliament why tierman ships hi British 
ports shoidd not be confiscated by way of reprisal against • 
the action of .submarines in sinking merchantmen. The ' 
Premier seemed to think that sucli appropriation of enemy 
vessels miglil be contrary to the principles of inter-* 
national law, and he replied that the time had not come to 
i'do]3t that kind of retaliatory measure. Italy sccirus to 
liave adopted it already ; perliaps England is waiting to 
see what America and other countries might say to it. 
The German Chancellor is believed to apprehend serious 
consequences to the imprisoned merchant fleet of his 
country if the present policy of submarine action is not 
changed. That policy continued. As yet, theu, the 
mystery about the resignation is not entirely cleared up, • 
and it is expected in Amsterdam that the German fleet 
will not long remain like a rat in a hole, but will come but 
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and fight. Rfjported movements of Cierman battleships 
are attributed to different causes. Naval activity at 
Riga at an early date is expected by some, and extensive 
mining is suspected by othci*s. Thc.se guesses may be 
started as well in India as in KuroiJe, and until something 
happens no one can estimate the truth in them. The Portu- 
jmese community in India very glad that the two 
European Powers with which they are connected will now 
fight on the same side. 

Rumania is said to have elb'cted an agreement with 
Russia. As Trebizond is in danger. Turkey is reported 
to be transferring troops from Macedonia to Asia Minor 
in disreganl oi Hulganan protests Tlie movements on the 
chess-board are rather bewildering. The Germans ajipear 
to bo losing lieav'ily in mi'u though they have made 
some progress on tin* Western front, and they are said to 
be withdrawing troops from other tronts The enemy’s 
submarine activity in the Mediterranean must be intended 
especially to retard the moveiiumls of allied troops towards 
Salonika at a lime when the eutorced withdrawal of Turk 
ish troops into Asia Minor and of Austro-Gcrman troops 
to the Western front would weaken the enemy’s position in 
Macedonia. The lime for Rumania to strike cannot be 
very distant. The King oi Greece is said to have conferred 
with M. Venizolos. Sweden seems to be somewhat irrita- 
ted by the Britisli blockade. Nothing is knovm about 
Spain yet, though no one can forget that she is Portugal’s 
neighbour, and her position on the side of the Mediter- 
ranean is like that of Tantalus. Switzerland is, i^erhaps, the 
only European State that from her mountain-tops looks on 
the surrounding conflagration with philosophic calmness. 
Thefriendsof Turkey round about Egypt seem to be more 
active than at the earlier stages of the war, but we do not 
hedr about their movements until they happen to be 
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repulsed at one point or another. President Wilson does 
not seem to devote much time to the discussion of inter- 
national law with the European Powers now-a-days. His 
troops are said to have marched into Mexico to join General 
Carranza’s forces. He has a better job there. 

When Sir William Meyer undertook to lx; responsible 
for the financial administration of India 
Indian without additional taxation last year, his 
Finance. courageous decision was hailed with agree- 
able surprise. He could not, however, re- 
|ieat tliat feat. The disturbance of trade by tlie war has 
caused a fall in the revenue, while the military expendi- 
ture has necessarily increased. Nolwithstauding the eco- 
nomies effected by Local Governments and the curtail- 
ment of civil expenditure in as many directions as possible, 
an enhancement of taxation was inevitable, and the 
Finance Member of the Govcnimcnt of India has decided to 
obtain during the ensuing year an additional revenue of over 
three millions and a half sterling mostly from customs and 
excise duties on liquors, and m a small<*r measure frogi the 
income-tax and the duty on salt. Wlicnevet we s]X!ak of 
a modification of the import tariff, most j[X!oplc think at 
lirst of cotton manufactures. It appears that Lord 
Hardinge's Government did not tail to press on the atten- 
tion of the authorities in England the Indian view in favour 
of enhancing the import duties on cotton goods, leaving the 
excise on local goods untouched, if the latter could not be , 
abolished altogether. His Majesty’s Government, however, 
did not think that tliis was a suitable time to rmse a 
highly controversial question, which could not be dissocia- 
ted from the still more controversial question of tlje shar& 
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wluch India, together with other parts of the Empirev 
should take in bearing the military and linancial responsi- 
bilities of the Empire. the cotton duties will be left 
untouched. As regards other imports, the free list will be 
curtailed and a duty of 2J per cent, will be levied on some 
of the articles contained therein ; and the duty of 5 per cent . 
will be raised to per cent, on all articles hitherto 
liable thereto, with the exception of sugar, on which the 
duty will be raised to 10 per cent. In raising the income- 
tax, all existing exempt ions will be left untouched, and the 
enhancement will Ixi only on incomes wliich do not fall 
below Rs. 5,000 per annum. As the jioor arc hit in other 
ways, this was a very generous conc<^ssion. The prices 
have risen in the case of so many ii(‘C(?ssarics that tlie duty 
on salt must Inive been raised wilh some relnclancc, but 
when it is rernembered that it was at one lime as much 
as Rs. 2-8-0 iwr maund, no one can accuse the Finance 
Member of a hard heart for having raised the tax from Re. 1 
to Re. 1-4-1) at war tinu*. The retail dealers may lind an 
excpse to raise the ])rice more than proportionately, but 
making allowance for such contingency one can hardly 
shed tears for the poor in tliis case, unless by way of keeping 
-up h continuity of policy in nou-ofhcial politics. To 
discuss the budget at a time like the present is little more* 
than an idle formality. VVe must trust Sir William. 

The Finance Member of the Government of India 
Ttade and ^ doleful narrative to tell last month of 

* Industry. effects of the war on trade. The exports 

to the enemy countries have stopped ; the 
export even to neutral countries has to be restricted in 
respect of articles which may be turned to warlike uses 
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and which may find their way to the .enemy countries ; 
and a few articles which arc needed in India cannot be 
allowed to be freely exported. The Government's policy, on 
the other hand, has been to stimulate the export of certain 
articles to the United Kingdom, to the allied countries 
and to ct)untrie3 which are making munitions for the Allies. 
In certain directions the export trade has expanded, and 
in the case of tea, gunny bags, and cloth it has reached' a 
r<‘cord figure. Imports from the enemy eountrie,s Iiave 
ceased, and oilier countries have not supplied the defect in 
a corresponding rneasun*, though a country like Japan 
has benefited vastly by the war in this respect. Ships 
engaged in trade being required for military and publiv', 
purposes, freights have gone np, in some cases to eight 
or nine times the ordinary figure. In the result the total 
trade of India fell from 491 ciores in 1913-14 to 354 crores 
in 1914-15, and must necessirily show a further decline 
in the official year that has just closed. In the pre^ and 
in the legislative councils the question has repeatedly been 
raised why Indian industries should not benefit by the war 
as Japanese industiics have done. The appointment of 
committees of enquiry, committees to supply information, 
of officers and specialists tt> investigate and assist, tb«' 
allocation of funds in aid of such investigations and for 
otherwise helping cxpciiraents — all these measures have 
been suggested, but no one is satisfied with the progress 
achieved. At last the Secretary of State luis sanctioned 
the appointment of a Commission to report on the sulijeef . 
Indian opinion and experience will be adequately represen-, 
ted on it, and the report of the Commission will not be 'withr' , 
out its value. The duration of the war, however, is un-* 
certain ; Mr. Lloyd George does not expect it to end befpre 
July, and Sir William Meyer has framed his budget on the 
supposition that peace will not be concluded during t]ienew 
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oificial year ; and one may therefore well doubt whether 
much practical benefit will accrue from the investigation 
during the war, or during the next twelve months, unless 
the Commission submit interim reports on matters that 
can be immediately attended to. Nevertheless the en- 
quiry is imperative, and for the moment it must be hailed 
at least as a pacifactory measure from a political point 
of view, if owing to circumstances over which the Govern- 
ment has no control, the practical outcome should prove 
disappointing. Experience and wisdom, both Europ(‘.an 
.ind Indian, will be brought to bear upon the enquiry, and 
besides collecting information which should be of value to 
industrialists, the Commission may be able to make recom- 
mendations on questions of policy which are now and then 
debated in the legislative councils, and on which the Indian 
('lected members and Euroi)ean merchants do not always 
agree. 

Of the several announcements made by the Govem- 
^ ^ ^ mont of India at the Delhi session of the Legis- 

Labour. lative Council, none was politically more 
valuable than that the Secretary of State 
Jiad agreed to the eventual abolition ol the present indenture 
system of the emigration of Indian coolies to the British 
('olonies. The hardships and evils to wliich this system 
gives rise have been investigated both officially and 
])rivately,and while the committee appointed by tlieGoveni- 
ment did not recommend the total abolition of the system, 
their report disclosed a .state of affairs to which any other 
rei^edy has seemed impossible to many minds. H. E. the 
Viceroy appears to think that the pecuniary advantage 
derived by the emigrants by going so far afield as Fiji 
or the West Indies, instead of seeking a liveliliood much 
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nearer homo, say in Assam or liastcni Bengal, is insignifi- 
c;mt, and from th<* Indian standpoint that is the only of^n- 
sideratiou to bt; weighed again-il the admitted evils of lh(' 
system. Even His E.\cell<'ney, lio\v<'ver, docs not seem 
to hold tliat (‘migration can Ik‘ or ouglit to be prohibited. 
'I'Ik; question to bt; considered appears to be who may b(' 
allowed to emigrate and under wha.t conditions. Indian 
publici.sts woidd urge that tliese (iue?,tions an- to Ix‘ dis- 
cussed ('iitindy from th<‘ Indian Ttaudpoint, while the 
Secretary ot Stati* ‘'ceius to hold lliat tli'" ( oloni.al or the 
imperial point ol view cannot be ignored. llcJU’e the 
question if> doubly controversial, and dining the war the 
S( cretary ot State does not 'eem prcj-uired to ('ommit hitii- 
.-,c!f to anything m(>ie than a ]'Min'M- to favinirthc event nal 
ab()lition of the exi.iting '.ystem. Attor th<‘ war the 
(Olonii's will appareiitlv b*' •."ji-.ulted. and the possibility 
ol substituting some otlu r arrangeinents will probably ij<‘ 
c<>nsidon’(l. It apjH'ars, Ii(»w< ver, Ibat tlw^ Colonial Ohice 
w'ill immediately insist on tlx* commutnlion of imprison- 
n’'‘nt as a penalty to lines for i<v‘aeh(?s of terms ol indentuie. 
The Govenmii'nl ol Eiji ha- a.h-eddy adoptedtJiis policj', 
and other Governments are not likely b; obj(‘Ct. II is 
coiu'eivable how th*.* ol'ttct .sju-uld bo lar Irom satisfactory. 
If the lines swallow up the savings of an emigrant, 
the one advantage which is claimed lor allowing hhn to 
emigrate will disappear, though it is not tiossiblo to s^y 
in Ikwv many cases such disappointnx'nt is likely to occur. 
The evils arising from the disproportion of sexes — 
immorality and domestic unliapi)iness resulting in .suicide 
-- -will for the present remain. It is announced that some 
9f the reforms recommended by the ofiicial cornmittee, 
such as attempts to secure a larger percentage of women 
among the emigrants, and to ensure a better knowledge 
of the terms of the contract on the part of the coolies. 
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.will be introduced pending the settlement of the larger 
question after the war. Perhaps it may be thought by 
some that small reforms delay larger ones : the contrar}- 
may also sometimes happen. Ht)W'ev’'er, during the wai 
we may derive the consolation that there wall be peace on 
this question. 


The Education Member of the Government of India 
has lost no lime in setting on foot the enquiry 
Fcmale^oEdu- ^vhich Mrs. Fawcett and others rocommende4 
to the Secretary of State, and which, tlie 
latter thought, could not Ix' undertaken during the W'ar 
through a Commission. Primary education is practicall’, 
in th(‘ hands of local bodies, and secondary education is to 
some extent in their hands. The Li'cal Govenunents will 
call for reports from educational ollti'ers, and from the 
various dgencies engaged in educational work, and 
pronounce their own opinions. If a Commission had been 
appointed, the empiiry would ha\e cost much, and tlic 
I^ocal Governments woidd au 3 how haw been consulted 
before passing orders on the rcp(*rt. It is lluTefore doubt- 
ful whether the Government of India w’ould have had 
the -necessary information Ix fore it before the 1st of 
vSeptember, the date at present fixed for the receipt of the 
reports.- The enquiry departmentally conducled will be 
cheaper and quicker than the one suggested to tht' Secretary 
of State “ over the heads of the local authorities,” The 
memorialists', referred to the undesirable results of one 
hklf of 'the nation being educated at a much more rapid 
rate than the other half. The Education Member has 
added another reasoar for promoting female education, 
.namely, that under modem conditions the Hindu joint 
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family is rapidly breaking up. and young wives have more 
responsibilities thrown upon them, with less aid from rela- 
tives than under former conditions. This remark is* 
interesting and shows the hand of lh<‘ Indian author of the 
circular letter and dischjses the natino <■>! the surroundings 
which have made a deep impression uj)on his mind. But 
of course it apjdies a very small .section of the population. 
The joint family system obtains oul\' among Hindus ; 
the help of th<' elders is denied to young wives only in a 
small number of educated families ; and the cojisus rejjorts 
show that the e.vteiit of j<nnt ri'sich'nce which ])revails 
among Hindus is much e.xaggerated. The enquiry will 
i elate nett merely to pecuniary resounx'S, bul to the nature 
of the instruction at present imparted ami any changes 
therein that may be demanded by particular classes. 
Tboije w’bo w'ould have a}>poared as witnesses behtre the 
(-ommissiou will, we tbink, be at liberty tet repr<.'S(.>nt thcii' 
view's, and a general survey of Ixdli practice and theorv 
may be expected. ICnquiry is diiected to the nature of 
inspecting agency employed, lor tlu> memorialists had 
suggesb'cl that one reason of the more rapid advance 
made in some of the Nali\'e State.-> might be the omploy- 
inonl of an agency winch could stimulate more interest 
and enlist more support and co-ojx'iation on th<^ j^arL of 
parents, A hint is thrown out that the popularity of 
girls’ schools in certain ^ilaces, in Nati\'C as well as British 
India, may be due to the restriction of admissions to 
particular classes iu accordance with popular prejudices, 
but it is doubtful whether the Local Governments or fhe 
educational officers will care to enter upon an expla- 
nation of comparative statistics. The composition 
of the population and ever so many other factors 
* may explain the difference between * proyjnces, aijd 
states. 
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Iff the GovVrmncni had agreed to appoint the various 
' committees and copimissions su^csted in 

■ efassM*^ England .and in India, perhaps half a dozen' 
would liavo been at Work by now or within 
the next few months. With the exception of the enquiry 
into industrial possibilities, none of the investigations 
demanded will be cni rusted to commissions. The Honour- 
able Ml. Dadubhoy asked for a committee to discover what 
bad been rlone and what could In* done for the ameliora- 
tion of the condition of th<* d('pr<‘ssed classes. These 
classc's do not work under indentures and are not threatened 
with penalties. 'I'lieir domc'stic unhappiness, if any, does 
not arise front paucity of women - it sometimes arises from 
an abundance oi them-- and they are not known to be 
anxious tosJmJllooft the mortal coil jinmaturely. Never- 
theless Ihcir eotidilion is soinelimes so wn'tched 
that imprisonment has no sjtecial t<‘rr«irs f<»t them, in- 
asmuclx as their free lile dot's not always secure comforts 
better than those jirovided in His Majesty’s houses of 
correction. 'Hie question was what a committee could 
do and what the Government could promise. The de]ircsscd 
classe.s are ordinarily divided into three sorts of 
tribe.s and castes— the criminal tribes, the aboriginal 
•.tribes, and Hinduised untouchables. The Salvation Army 
Jias recently undertaken much work for the benelit of the 
criminal tribes, and the Government is lu'lping this agency 
in its schemes ot reclamation and is ready to help others 
who come forward to do similar work. The Govern- 
ment is trjdng to spread education among the other castes, 
and it appears they get as mtmy schools as they ask for.' 
Ai^yhow, education is now so largely in the hands of local 
bodies that a committee is not likely to suggest what the 
Government can do in that direction. In the circumstances 
t'he Home Member agreed to ask the Local Governments 
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to pot on record the measures already adopted and-. . 
those intended to be adopted for tlic bcjiefit of the classes - 
concerned, and was not prej>aied to ^o further. Tli<> • 
Bombay Govormnojil issued a Pre^s Note on the subject 
some time aj’O, and the Madias Govornmont has deputed 
an oOicer to conduct the very sort of I'mpiiry whiofi, was 
recommended by Mr. Dadabhoy. I'liere are .several 
agcncie.s working on belialt of ilu* ili‘pr<'=^st'd castes at tlu; 
})rescut day, and th<i l.ocal Govermucuts ar«' not allowed 
to forgc't their iutere-<ls. The Home Mmuher rightly said 
that wliat these castes most needed was llu' sympathy 
of the higher castes. In the eye of law they aie all equal, 
and in railways and on tho puhlit' ro.ids no caste is allowed 
special privilegi's. (^u one subject, however, the eommitfet; 
would have ('iicited iulormation which the eomjnlers of 
n'ports are not Ukely to su]>[ily voluntarily -and that is 
the extent to which the depressed elasses are eniployivl 
in the public service. In tin* armv they do not seem to 
labour uiult'r special disabilities, though it is stiiil llial in 
certain provinees they used to be enrployed more largely 
at one time than at present. In civil emjiloy it is now 
and th<’n cimijilained that IIk'V are often rejected because 
tlieir untouchablcness minimises their utility. 




^ « 


Mk. B. C. Pal was once known as an “extremist,” 
Imperialistic whose idea ol nationality was cotnpl<!rte , 
Nationalism. independence, as distingui-shed from self^' 
■government within an Empire. It appears that he was- 
not . correctly undenstood : at any rate ho is no'’ longer 
what he w^as supposed to be. He has reprinted some of ^ 
his essays in a volume, jjublishcd by Messrs. Thacker 
Spink & Co., under the title Nationaliiy and Einpire,. 
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.and it appears from his Introduction that he is now con- 
verted to the doctrine of ImperiiU Federation. His 
point of view i.s not changed, but he has come to think that 
liis ideal can be attained, not bv th(' isolated sovereignty 
(d India, if such could be preserv'd or attained, but by 
India licing one of the States of a Federal Empire. He 
explains that this ideal had not occurred to him, or been 
placed before iiim, when he joined, and perhaps to somx 
extent directed, tlie nationalistic movement, and he seems 
to tloiibl whether such a movement would ha\'e been started 
at all if Indian ])atri<'ds had been led to hojx; tJiat India 
would ever be on<i ot the members of a h'dcrated Empire. 
All this is sjieculaliou : what we are concerned to notice 
is that at least one of the preachers of Indian nationalism 
has begun to inculcate a political j)hilosophv which does 
not in itself seem to be dangerous, though its implications, 
if they do not readily materialise, may breed dangerous 
(haracters. Ihit in this respect Mr. Pal’s latest ideal is 
scarcely dtstinguishable from the “ goal ” of the National 
Congress. Other Nationalists also are believed to ha\'e 
changed the opinions at one lime attributed to them, 
and we notice Mr. Pal’s con\ersion, not as an event in the 
life of an individual, but as a sign of the times of which 
the Government and the public may take notice. We wish 
to call particular attention to this Nationalist’s admission 
that India cannot remain independent ; that no nation, 
luiropean or Asiatic, neither China nor Ja])an, will assist 
India in preserving her independent sovereignty, even 
if Great Britain should graiit it ; and looking at the 
Indian communities themselves, he does not expect the 
^an-Islamist to resist the temptation '' to exploit the 
helpless 'and disorganised state that must follow any 
violent break-up of the British connection in favour of a 
fresh Moslem domination in India." At a time when 
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others are confident of Ilindu-Mnslini unity, that Mv 
Pal should express liis doubts concerning the ultimate 
attitude of Muslims in a countr\ dctacliod from the • 
eegis of Great Britain, is itself a sign of tin; inevitable cluing*' 
that must come over Indian nationalism. But is sucii 
change in the opinions ol a few leadi'rs likely to have an\ 
effect on unrest and the prosiH'ctr> of pc.'i('(; and liarmoii\ 
in India ? Mr. Pal, jji some of his essays, analyst's the 
causes of the spreatl of anarchism in his province, and 
thinks that recent political crime is due. to a iielicl in the 
impossibility of reconciling Nationalism with Imiierialisni 
If that be true, he will d<* some good by conve.rting otht't 
idealists to his view. Bui tlu‘ conduct of sludenls in 
Bengal, which has just led to the closing of the C.dcutta 
Presidency College tor sonu; lime, makes one doubt 
whetlu'r his analysis ol the psychology of young Bengal 
is complete. 


Im closing the Delhi session ol the linjicrial T.t'gisla- 
Lord Hard- Council, II. K. Lord TIaidiugt' made a 

inge’s Fare- farewell speech in which he commented on 
the various questions tliat had (mgageti the 
attention of the Council, and on some of the (luestions 
which are likely to come to the lore in his success(»r’s time. 
We remarked once before that Mrs. Besanl and her 
friends will try their Ixist to thrust on Loril (diehnsford's 
attention the question of Home Rule for India, and the 
President of the last Congress demanded a declaration of 
policy in regard to self-government. Lord Hardinge 
deprecated the impatience of idealism and advised the 
application of one’s genius and energy to the pursuit 
of practical politics, which must always take into account 
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.existing social and political conditions. This advice, from 
one whose hearty and practical sympathy with our 
aspirations is uni vei sally admitted, will strengthen his 
successor’s hands, and is really a service rendered to 
all parties. 


IIaty’s name and reputation as a jurist are 
too well knemn to neo<l any introduction to the 
readers of this journal. It is hai'dly possible to recall 
any juristic writer, since the late Professor Maitland died, 
who is endowed with (jiiile tlu* same faculty as Dr. Baty 
oi j)uttin" Ule into the dry bones of legal phenomena and 
rendering a discussion i>f legal principles a matter of 
.absorbing interest. The latest product (»f his pen is 
•aititled Vicavioii’i Liability,^ and it deals witJi the 
history of the comjiaratively modcaai doctrine which fixes 
on one person undei jiarticular circumstances the respon- 
sibility forthe .ads and omissions of another. The subject 
has been so much discussed by various writers in various 
places that it would apjiear that nothing new remained 
to be said. But the learned Dtjctor is often original in 
his views and is no slr.anger to that difficult art of saying 
the old thing in quite a new way. His object in writing 
this little book is to examine the doctrine we have referred 
to above, to show that it is based on a false analogy, and. 
if possible, to pull it do\vn from the pedestal to wliich it has 
been elevated as an axiom. It is a truism in the law 
that a person wh<i deliberately cames out a design through 
the instrumentalit}^ of another is the active agent through- 
V>ut and is liable. The question is, how far are the un- 
authorized acts of employees attributable to the employer, 

• Vicarious ^ Liability . — By T. Bdty, D.C.L., LL.D. The Clarendon Press, 
Oxford ; 10s. 6d. nett. 
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and this question the author considers in its three branches 
the position of servants, agents, and co-adjutors. Various 
opinions have been, expressed by different authors as to the * 
prime origin of the relationsliip between master and servant . 
for that is the fundamental relationship which forms the 
basis of the others. VVliatevcr these views may be, the 
fact, however, is that in the complicated intercourse of 
modem society a great proportion of the business of life 
must be carried on through tlu' instrumentality of others. 

If so, there must be some principle or principles which must 
regulate the relationship between and detennine. the liability 
of the parties concerned. Dr. Baty’s exposition of settled 
points and principles is, on the whole, clear and careful, and 
much of his criticism is sound. 'J'lie doctrine ho has dealt 
with dates back to the end of tht^ seventeenth century, 
but no satisfactory c.xplanation seems to luu’o yet been 
given as to the true origin of the liability which fonns the 
subject of his book. Some writers would say that th<! 
master has control over the servant and so is liifble for tlu^ 
acts of the latter ; others, that the master derives prolil 
from the acts of his .servant ; others again, that the master 
and servant are identified, aiul like husband and wife are 
in law one and the same irerson : there ani still other 
writers wIkj have other theories of their own. Thcr result 
is vagueness, even confusion ; lor, as the author himself 
puts it, “ a doctrine which K accounted for on nine dif- 
terent grounds may rea«onabiy be suspected of resting on no 
very firm basis of policy.” Be that as it may, we can safely 
say that the law on the subject is now well settled, and 
in the number of cases that come up for d<i(ision before the 
('ourts these well-settled principles are generally adopted 
and applied. Dr. Baty has a few suggestions to make of 
his own, and the whole of Iris book, which covers a little 
ovej: two hundred pages, may be considered a practical 
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contribution to the literature of the subject, including as 
it docs a chapter on tlie law of Scotland and Foreign States 
• on the sarne, and a carefully jirepared Index at the end. It 
will be found useful to practitioners also, and the largo 
number of cases cited and so ably commented upon by the 
learned author, materially increases the value of the 
book. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 

VILM'V: PROPOSALS. 

Tt) the Kdiloy of 1CA-.1 »S; Wr^'i. 

SiK, -1 olli'ii nclnim* jud.'^moni i»nd insipjil with \vhi('li 
your monthly coiutri(‘nls on lh(^ W.ir .nr \\ntiriij)ut I iini aslon.. 
jshed at your remarks in the Jaiiu.irv nnml)rr. Yoii^ay, in rrh uMv:** 
to a reply ^ivrn by Mr, Asquilli in l^llh«^n(.‘nL "Appaiently. tlunr- 
h>re. the crusliinj,; oi Prussian militaiisui will not he .i iirrlimnunv 
coTulition of disrussiiifj: peaie proposals, unless jl is uieaiit that il 
is already (.rushed, or that the terms musl he such as lo imsure the 
impossibility of the peace of Lurop; benif'^ a;^atn thuMjeiu^d/' Jl 
is true that the tw^i exceptions projionuded ^o sonii' wMy to n^diue 
the effect of the first clause of the sentence, but tin* very way in 
which that (danse is fraim'd shows that the true issiu^ is lar from 
bedng ajipn'ciated. And youi fintlier leinaiks on the hdlowing 
page, wdien* you speak ol (Germany taking a hint from Mr. 
Asquith's decdaratioii," and discuss the new fono of Mr. Ascpiith's 
j('ply,*' establish tlie sanu* thing. Had tluTt' bi'cii such a (diang(i 
of tone as ycni imagine, or liad Hh' dts laratioii (’ontfiimjd such a 
hint as you suggest, Mr. Asquith would have been hurled from 
power before the repoit of liis an'>wer (ould havi‘ n^ached yon. 
Of course when asked wdiether tcrIn^ of peace, if proposed, would 
be considered. h<i was bound to say they would be ('onsidered ; 
to have said “No"' would have been brutal ; but the consideration 
of any terms which Germany can be conceived as offering now 
would be a very simple matter indeed. 

For, turning now to the two exceptions in your statement 
obovp, no one can contend that Prussian militarism is already 
crushed. A few persons m Germany may know that it is on 
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the way, to be crushed, but the bulk o{ the people do not even know 
thah Nor arc they likely to realize it so long as the Central 
Powers hold all tiie territory they have at present overrun. 
A full spring, summer and autumn campaign may make a differ- 
ence, but that is not ydi. 

And as to your second exception, it is a contradiction in terms- 
to speak of the- impossibility of the peace of Europe being again 
thi'eatened while Prussian militarism remains uncrushed. You 
may not feel that in India ; we may not fully appreciate it even 
in England ; but at least franco, after forty-five years’ experience, 
knows it well. 

No, w'c are out to make an end of this business — not 
indeed to crush the German people ; that would be impossible 
and moreover horrible, but in their own interest as well as in that 
of all other peoples, to change their point of view and make 
them see that the force of right is, after all, greater than the 
force of wrong. And it would be an insult to our more than 
100,000 dead and more than 300,000 wounded to stay our hand 
till that has been accomplished. 


France, 

Uth Feb.. 1910. 


Yours faithfully, 

O. C. WHITWORTH. 


[The phrase “crushing of militarism’’ admits of different 
nterpretations. We noticed three months ago that, while the 
Allies would no doubt fight for victory, Mr. Asquith would 
not commit them to the implications of that phrase. Those 
were days w'hen he admitted that the appearances were against 
the Allies. Wc hope for better times. — Ed.,'E. & W.] 
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Are you Worried about Baby ? 


H OW to it'od liahy is olton a woij^ to mof^uTS 

who are unable to luirso llioir babuls ‘theTu^blws. 
Ordinary cow’s inilk-- however prepared at home -/is 
not ii smtable substitute ioi the mother’s milk. It is a<:itl in 
leac'lion, contains harmful r.cnns ami lorniis dense curds in the 
that cannot be dit^esU d Deude to use the ‘Allcnburys * 
'oods which arc the only senes of Foods srientilically adapted 
to the f^iowinj; requiienicnts of the child. You will be delighted 
when y<hi sec how wcdl your baby thrives on this Mtithod of 
Infant breeding The 'Allcnburys' Foods aie free from all 
daip'eu)Us oriianisins ; they aie portable, bcinti in jiowder form 
and in sealt‘d paclva^<*s. The Milk h'oods Nos. 1 and 2 retpiire 
the addition of hot water onlv to prepare them for use. 


A PURE. COMPLETE & PROGRESSIVE DIETARY. 




Atll.K FOOD No. I. MILK POOD No. 2 . MALTHD POOD No. i. 

!'( 1)111 birth til 3 riiuTiUi broiii a tu h uiorith'i. bmtn (i montiis upwArtlk. 

The 'Altenburys' Foods are made under special processes 

h/ machinery, anr] are entirely untouched by hand. 

» 

UnnoUGfitf^d Tostintonym 

A Doctor writes: Calcutta* 

Doji bii-, \ niuthcrlr* . infant iii uiy i.iiargi‘, who ha*, licen r^arorl from birth on your 
•■i/fs i»f IVjil-,, IS aoiiiK' >.«)I Hi* IS a irfsent over a year ami a hall old. ainl thouch he 
li 1*- l)ef*n wramii, vft your K-ahI N<i J »• i nmjoi part of hi!» dallv diet. 

f ritild’t 1i<*T(*with .1 photo nf the said infant, aiDl 1 shill tiy in niv nevt to sorul parti* 
• iilars .iLi.ut, .iml a photo oi, another in ithcrlesv babv lu a family 1 know of, wxio la_btlnK 
liiriii^ht up, .it my iiistami)', imi voiir iiitik foo<i* 

am Deal Sir- Vonrs faithinlly, (F>r.) S. N. B. 

A Nurie writes: Oolombo. 

Dear Sir,, I < .'nsider it (tin- ' All.*nhui\‘. ’} a lOo I exi ellent loo«l, and have alw^vt found 
It aeiee with tJie Mtituer*-. milk Om* habw was born with vikprated bowels, and the ulcers 
peiifiatiii the bladder lIoweAcr, yuur food wa- the means ol saving his life Another baby, 
weighing four i»oundb, v as saved bv mean* of ‘.Mleuburvs* I'ood. They are^bothfine rbCdren 
now " ’ Yourt truly, (Nurse) R. S. 

WHio fcsi» froa hook ** infant Feadinn and 
Managameni^^* 64 pages of valuabto tn» 
formation for ovory mothorm 


Allen 8 Hanburys, Ltd.. London. England. 

A.D. 1715. Established 200 Years. A.D. 1916. 
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tr lit lyiusk, Mamecra, Bihdana, Bunafsha» Zecra, China 

ft. MiJ n W,l It. Tea. Dry Fruits and Vegetables— Guchi, Dingri, Almonds, 
g . • 'Walnuts. Fresh crop, best quality — Pure Wool Check or Plain 

Goth, Socks and Sun-shades, Lois and Puttoos, Furs and Skins, Pash- 
iTunc»J;;ay¥l$, Cj^ CTlars, Borders, Sarhis, Turbans, Embroidery and Bokhara work. 
Staa color a.^.J price.. Papier mach6, Silver and Walnut Wood work, ^cture 
i'iai|i'*s,^&c. State sizi*, design and Price. 

N, 1$ «-Fi|ta4y*4nade Suits, Norfolk, Hunting, Ovcr-coats, and Send 

measurcme|rtia.W 2 th one-third price. 

K» Export & Import Agent, Srinagar, KaSHMIB. ^ 




XS CHARACTERS. | 


Our KAMSHASTRAi a guide to Health, Wealth, and Pros- ^ 
perity is published in 15 principal language^. A copy of it is ^ 
sent even post free. Write, mentioning your language to — @ 

vaidya Shasfri MANISHANKER GOVINDJI, | 

Aiank Nigrah Pharmacy, § 

Jamnai^T-KATUlAVlAR, ^ 


NOTICE. 


Ad communications, MSS., <!i-c., should be addressed to “ The 
Editor. East & West, Caxton House, Fkere Road, Bombay ” 
and not to anybody by name. 

MSS. should be written on one side of the paper only. 

Insufficienily stamped letters and packages are liable to refusal. 

All MSS. accepted and paid for become the copyright of the 
Editor, 

The Editor cannot return rejected MSS. unless they are 
accompanied by a stamped and addressed envelope. The fuU name 
and address of the enter must accompany all communications. 

All reasonable care will bo exercised regarding all MSS. 
received, but the Editor cannot be Responsible for any loss or damage 
which may occur in transmissio t. 









